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GLASGOW DOWN THE WATER. 


se any day in the months of 
June, July, August and Sep- 
tember, the stranger who ee. 
walk through the handsome streets, 
crescents, and terraces which form 
the West End of Glasgow, might be 
led to fancy-that the plague was in 
the town, or that some fearful com- 
mercial crash had brought ruin 
upon all its respectable families,— 
so utterly deserted is the place. 
The windows are all done up with 
brown paper: the door-plates and 
handles, erewhile of glittering brass, 
are black with rust: the flights of 
steps which lead to the front-doors 
of the houses have furnished a field 
for the chalked cartoons of vagabond 
boys with a turn for drawing. The 
more fashionable the terrace or 
crescent, the more completely is it 
deserted: our feet waken dreary 
echoes as we pace the pavement. 
We naturally inquire of the first 
policeman we meet, What is the 
matter with Glasgow,—has anything 
dreadful happened? And we receive 
for answer the highly intelligible 
explanation, that the people are all 
Down the Water. 

We are enjoying our annual 
holiday from the turmoil of West- 
minster Hall and the throng of 
London streets ; and we have taken 
Glasgow on our way to the High- 
lands. We have two or three letters 
of introduction to two or three of 
the merchant-princes of the city; 
and having heard a great deal of the 
splendid hospitalities of the Western 
metropolis of the North, we have 
been anticipating with considerable 
satisfaction stretching our limbs 
beneath their mahogany, and com- 
paring their cuisine and their cellar 
with the descriptions of both which 
we have often heard from Mr. Allan 
M‘Collop, a Glasgow man who is 
getting on fairly at the bar. But 
when we go to see our new ac- 
quaintances, or when they pay us a 
hurried visit at our hotel, each of 
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them expresses his deep regret that 
he cannot ask us to his house, which 
he tells us is shut up, his wife and 
family being Down the Water, No 
explanation is vouchsafed of the 
meaning of the phrase, which is so 
familiar to Glasgow folk that they 
forget how oddly it sounds on the 
ear of the stranger. Our first hasty 
impression, perhaps, from the police- 
man’s sad face (no cold meat for 
him now, honest man), was that 
some sudden inundation had swept 
away the entire wealthier portion of 
the population,—at the same time 
curiously sparing the toiling masses. 
But the pleasant and cheerful look 
of our mercantile friend, as he states 
what has become of his domestic 
circle, shows us that nothing very 
serious is amiss. At length, after 
much meditation, we conclude that 
the people are at the sea-side; and 
as that lies down the Clyde from 
Glasgow, when a Glasgow man 
means to tell us that his famil 
and himself are enjoying the fresh 
breezes and the glorious scenery of 
the Frith of Clyde, he says they are 
Down the Water. 

Everybody everywhere of course 
longs for the country, the sea-side, 
change of air and scene, at some 
period during the year. Almost 
every man of the wealthier and 
more cultivated class in this coun- 
try has a vacation, longer or 
shorter. But there never was a 
city whence the annual migration 
to the sea-side is so universal or 
so protracted as it is from Glas- 
gow. By the month of March in 
each year, every house along the 
coast within forty miles of Glasgow 
is let for the season at a rent which 
we should say must be highly re- 
munerative. Many families go to 
the coast early in May, and every 
one is down the water by the first of 
June. Most people now siay till 
the end of September. The months 
of June and July form what is called 
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‘ the first season ;’ August and Sep- 
tember are ‘the second season.’ 
Until within the last few years, one 
of these ‘seasons’ was thought to 
furnish a Glasgow family with 
vigour and buoyancy sufficient to 
face the winter, but now almost 
all who can afford it stay at the sea- 
side during both. And from the 
little we have seen of Glasgow, we 
do not wonder that such should be 
the case. No doubt Glasgow is a 
fine city on the whole. The Tron- 
gate is a noble street; — on 
the banks of the Kelvin, laid out by 
Sir Joseph Paxton, furnishes some 
pleasant walks; the Sauchyhall- 
road is an agreeable promenade ; 
Claremont Crescent and Park 
Gardens consist of houses which 
would be of the first class even in 
Belgravia or Tyburnia; and from 
the West-end streets, there are 
prospects of valley and mountain 
which are worth going some distance 
to see. But the atmosphere, though 
comparatively free from smoke, 
wants the exhilarating freshness of 
breezes just arrived from the Atlan- 
tic. The sun does not set in such 
glory beyond Gilmore-hill,as behind 
the glowing granite of Goatfell; 
and the trunks of the trees round 
Glasgow are (if truth must be 
spoken) a good deal blacker than 
might be desired, while their leaves 
are somewhat shrivelled up by the 
chemical gales of St. Rollox. No 
wonder, then, that the purest of 
pure air, the bluest of blue waves, 
the most picturesque of noble hills, 
the most purple of heather, the 
greenest of ivy, the thickest of oak- 
leaves, the most fragrant of roses 
and honeysuckle, should fairly smash 
poor old Glasgow during the summer 
months, and leave her not a leg to 
stand on. 

The ladies and children of the 
multitudinous families that go down 
the water, remain there perma- 
nently, of course: most of the 
men go up to business every morn- 
ing and return to the sea-side 
every night. This implies a journey 
of frem sixty to eighty miles daily; 
but the rapidity and the cheapness 
of the communication render the 
journey a comparatively easy one. 
Still, it occupies three or four 
hours of the day; and many 
persons remain in town two or three 
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nights weekly, smuggling themselves 
away in some little back parlour of 
their dismantled dwellings. But 
let us accept our friend’s invitation 
to spend a few days at his place 
down the water, and gather up some 
particulars of the mode of life 
there. 

There are two ways of reaching 
the coast from Glasgow. We may 
sail all the way down the Clyde, 
in steamers generally remarkably 
well-appointed and managed; or we 
may go by railway to Greenock, 
twenty-three miles off, and catch 
the steamer there. By going by 
railway we save an hour,—a great 
deal among people with whom 
emphatically time is money,—and 
we escape a somewhat tedious sail 
down the river. The steamer takes 
two hours to reach Greenock, while 
some express trains which run all 
the way without stopping, accom- 
ee the distance in little more than 
1alf an hour. The sail down the 
Clyde to Greenock is in parts very 
interesting. The banks of the river 
are in some places richly wooded: 
on the north side there are pic- 
turesque hills; and the huge rock 
on which stands the ancient castle 
of Dumbarton, is a striking feature. 
But we have never met any Glasgow 
man or woman who did not speak 
of the sail between Glasgow and 
Greenock as desperately tedious, 
and by all means to be avoided. 
Then in warm summer weather the 
Clyde is nearly as filthy as the 
Thames; and sailing over a sewer, 
even through fine scenery, has its 
disadvantages. So we resolve to 
go with our friend by railway to 
Greenock, and thus come upon the 
Clyde where it has almost opened 
into the sea. Quite opened into the 
sea, we might say: for at Greenock 
the river is three miles broad, while 
at Glasgow it is only some three 
hundred yards. 

‘ Meet me at Bridge-street station 
at five minutes to four,’ says Mr. 
B , after we have agreed to spend 
a few days on the Clyde. There are 
a couple of hours to spare, which 
we give to a basin of very middling 
soup at McLerie’s, and to a visit 
to the cathedral, which is a mag- 
nificent specimen of the severest 
style of Gothic architecture. We 
are living at the Royal Hotel in 
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George Square, which we can 
heartily recommend to tourists; 
and when our hour approaches, 
Boots brings us a cab. e are not 
aware whether there is any police 
regulation requiring the cabs of 
Glasgow to be extremely dirty, and 
the horses that draw them to be 
broken - winded, and lame of not 
more than four nor less than two 
legs. Perhaps it is merely the 
eneral wish of the inhabitants that 
as brought about the present state 
of things. However this may be, 
the unhappy animal that draws us 
reaches Bridge-street station at last. 
As our carriage draws up we catch 
a glimpse of half-a-dozen men, 
in that peculiar green dress which 
railway servants affect, hastening 
to conceal themselves behind the 
pillars which decorate the front of 
the building, while two or three 
excited ticket - porters seize our 
baggage, and offer to carry it up- 
stairs. But our friend, with Scotch 
foresight and economy, has told us 
to make the servants of the Com- 
pany do their work. ‘ Hands off,’ 
we say to the ticket-porters; and 
walking up the steps we round a 
pillar, and smartly tapping on the 
shoulder one of the green-dressed 
gentlemen lurking there, we indicate 
to him the locality of our port- 
manteau. Sulkily he shoulders it, 
and precedesus to the booking-office. 
The fares are moderate; eighteen- 
pence to Greenock, first class: and 
we understand that persons who 
go daily, by taking season tickets, 
travel for much less. The steamers 
afford a still cheaper access to the 
sea-side, conveying passengers from 
Glasgow to Rothesay, about forty- 
five miles, for sixpence cabin and 
threepence deck. The trains start 
from a light and spacious shed, which 
has the very great disadvantage of 
being at an elevation of thirty or 
aot feet above the ground level. 
Railway companies have sometimes 
spent thousands of pounds to ac- 
complish ends not a tenth part so 
desirable as is the arranging their 
stations in such a manner as that 
people in departing, and still more 
in arriving, shall be spared the an- 
noyance and peril of a break-neck 
staircase like that at the Glasgow 
railway station. It is a vast comfort 
when cabs can draw up alongside 
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the train, under cover, so that peo- 
= can get into them at once, as at 
{uston-square. 

The railway carriages that run 
between Glasgow and Greenock 
have arather peculiar appearance. 
The first-class carriages are of twice 
the usual length, having six com- 
partments instead of three. Each 
compartment holds eight passen- 
gers ; and as this accommodation is 
gained by increasing the breadth of 
the carriages, brass bars are placed 
across the windows, to prevent any 
one from putting out his head, 
Should any one do so, his head 
would run some risk of coming in 
collision with the other train; and 
although, from physiologicalreasons, 
some heads might receive no injury 
in such a case, the carriage wit. 
which they came in contact would 
probably suffer. The expense of 
painting is saved by the carriages 
being built of teak, which when 
varnished has a cheerful light-oak 
colour. ‘There is a great crowd of 
men on the platform, for the four 
o'clock train is the chief down-train 
of the day. The bustle of the busi- 
ness-day is over; there is a general 
air of relief and enjoyment. We meet 
our friend punctual to the minute ; 
we take our seat on the comfortable 
blue cushions; the bell rings; the 
engine pants and tugs; and we are 
off ‘ down the water.’ 

We pass through a level country 
on leaving Glasgow: there are the 
rich fields which tell of Scotch agri- 
cultural industry. It is a bright 
August afternoon: the fields are 
growing yellow; the trees and 
hedges still wear their summer 
green. In a quarter of an hour 
the sky suddenly becomes overcast. 
It is not a cloud: don’t be afraid 
of an unfavourable change of wea- 
ther; we have merely plunged into 
the usual atmosphere of dirty and 
ugly Paisley. Without a pause, we 
sweep by, and here turn off to the 
right. ‘That line of railway from 
which we have turned aside runs on 
to Dumfries and Carlisle; a branch 
of it keeps along the Ayrshire coast 
to Ardrossan and Ayr. In a little 
while we are skimming the surface 
of a bleak, black moor; it is a dead 
level, and not in the least interest. 
ing: but, after a plunge into the 
mirk darkness of a long tunnel, we 
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emerge into daylight again; and 
there, sure enough, are the bright 
waters of the Clyde. We are on 
its south side; it has spread out to 
the breadth of perhaps a couple of 
miles. That rocky height on its 
north shore is Dumbarton Castle ; 
that great mass beyond is Ben 
Lomond, at whose base lies Loch 
Lomond, the queen of Scottish 
lakes, now almost as familiar to 
many a cockney tourist as a hun- 
dred years since to Rob Roy Mac- 
gregor. We keep close by the 
water's edge, skirting a range of 
hills on which grow the finest straw- 
berries in Scotland. Soon, to the 
right, we see many masts, many 
great rafts of timber, many fannels 
of steamers; and there, creeping 
along out in the middle of the river, 
is the steamer we are to join, which 
left Glasgow an hour before us. 
We have not stopped since we left 


Glasgow ; thirty-five minutes have- 
s : 


elapsed, and now we sweep into a 
remarkably tasteluss and inconve- 
ment station. This is Greenock at 
last ; but, as at Glasgow, the station 
is some forty feet above the ground. 
A railway cart at the foot of a long 
stair receives the luggage of passen- 

ers, and then sets off at a gallop 

own a dirty little lane. We follow 
at a run; and, a hundred and fifty 
yards off, we come on a long range 
of wharf, beside which lie half-a- 
dozen steamers, sputtering out their 
white steam with a roar, as though 
calling impatiently for their passen- 
gers to come faster. Our train has 
brought passengers for a score of 
places on the Frith; and in the 
course of the next hour and a half, 
these vessels will disperse them to 
their various destinations. By way 
of guidance to the inexperienced, a 
post is erected on the wharf, from 
which arms project, pointing to the 

laces of the different steamers. The 
idea is a good one, and if carried 
out with the boldness with which 
it was conceived, much advantage 
might be derived by strangers. But 
aserious drawback about these indi- 
eators is, that they are invariably 
pomted in the wrong direction, 
which renders them considerably 
less useful than they might other- 
wise be. Fortunately we have a 
guide, for there is not a moment to 
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lose. We hasten on board, over an 
awkward little gangway, kept by a 
policeman of rueful countenance, 
who punches the heads of several 
little boys who look on with awe. 
Bareheaded and barefooted girls 
offer baskets of gooseberries and 
eae of no tempting appearance. 

agged urehins bellow ‘ Day’s 
Penny Paper! Glasgow Dazly 
News!’ In a minute or two, the 
ropes are cast off, and the steamers 
diverge as from a centre to their 
various ports. 

We are going to Dunoon. Leav- 
ing the ship-yards of Greenock 
echoing with multitudinous ham- 
merings, and rounding a point 
covered with houses, we see before 
us Gourock, the nearest to Greenock 
of the places ‘ down the water.’ It 
is a dirty little village on the left 
side of the Frith, A row of neat 
houses, quite distinct from the dirty 
village, stretches for two miles along 
the water’s edge. The hills rise 
immediately behind these. The 
Frith is here about three miles in 
breadth. It is Renfrewshire on the 
left hand; a few miles on, and it 
will be Ayrshire. On the right, 
are the hills of Argyleshire. And 
now, for many miles on either 
side, the shores of the Frith, and 
the shores of the long arms of the 
sea that run up among those Argyle- 
shire mountains, are fringed with 
villas, castles, and eottages—the re- 
treats of Glasgow men and their 
families. It is not, perhaps, saying 
much for Glasgow to state that one 
of its greatest advantages is the 
facility with which one can get 
away from it, and the beauty of the 
places to which one can get. But 
true it is, that there is hardly a 
great city in the world which is so 
well off in this respect. For six- 
pence, the artisan of Bridgeton or 
Calton can travel forty miles in the 
purest air, over as blue a sea, and 
amid as noble hills, as cam be found 
in Britain. The Clyde is a great 
highway: a highway traversed, in- 
deed, by a merchant navy scarcely 
anywhere surpassed im extent; but 
a highway, too, whose gracious 
breezes, through the summer and 
autumn time, are ever ready to re- 
vive the heart of the pale weaver, 
with his thin wife and child, and to 
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fan the cheek of the poor consump- 
tive needlewoman into the glow of 
something like country health and 
strength. 

After Greenock is passed, and the 
river has grown into the frith, the 
general features of the scene remain 
very much the same for upwards of 
twenty miles. The water varies 
from three to seven or eight miles 
in breadth; and then suddenly 
opens out to a breadth of twenty or 
thirty miles. Hills, fringed with 
wood along their base, and graduall 
passing intomoorland as hint 
form the shores on either side. The 
rocky islands of the Great and Little 
Cumbrae occupy the middle of the 
Frith, about fourteen or fifteen 
miles below Greenock: to the right 
lies the larger island of Bute; and 
further on the still larger island of 
Arran. The hills on the Argyle- 
shire side of the Frith are generally 
bold and precipitous: those on the 
Ayrshire side are of much less eleva- 
tion. The character of all the places 
‘down the water’ is almost iden- 
tical: they consist of a row of 
houses, generally detached villas or 
cottages, reaching along the shore, 
at only a few yards’ distance from 
the water, with the hills rising im- 
mediately behind. The beach is 
not very convenient for bathing, 
being generally rocky ; though here 
and there we find a strip of yellow 
sand. ‘Trees and shrubs grow in 
the richest way down to the water’s 
edge. The trees are numerous, and 
luxuriant rather than large; oaks 
predominate ; we should say few of 
them are a hundred years old. Ivy 
and honeysuckle grow in profusion : 
for several miles along the coast, 
near Largs, there is a perpendicular 
wall of rock from fifty to one hundred 
feet in height, which follows the 
windings of the shore at a distance 
of one hundred and fifty yards from 
the water, enclosing between itself 
and the sea a long ribbon of fine 
soil, on which shrubs, flowers, and 
fruit grow luxuriantly; and this 
natural rampart, which advances 
and retreats as we pursue the road 
at its base, like the bastions and 
curtains of some magnificent feudal 
castle, is in many places clad with 
ivy, so fresh and green that we can 
hardly believe that for months in 
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the year it is wet with the salt 
spray of the Atlantic. Here and 
there, along the coast, are places 
where the land is capable of cultiva- 
tion for a mile or two inland; but, 
as the rule, the hill ascends almost 
from the water’s edge into granite 
and heather. 

Let us try to remember the names 
of the places which reach along the 
Frith upon either hand: we believe 
that a list of them will show that 
not without reason it is said that 
Glasgow is unrivalled in the number 
of her sea-side retreats. On the 
right hand, as we go down the Frith, 
there are Helensburgh, Row, Rose- 
neath, Shandon, Gareloch-head, 
Cove, Kilcreggan, Lochgoil-head, 
Arrochar, Ardentinny, Strone, 
Kilmun, Kirn, Dunoon, Inellan, 
Toward, Port Bannatyne, Rothesay, 
Askog, Colintrave, Tynabruach. 
Sometimes these places form for 
miles one long range of villas. In- 
deed, from Strone to Toward, ten 
or twelve miles, the coast is one con- 
tinuous street. On theleft hand of 
the Frith are Gourock, Ashton, 
Inverkip, Wemyss Bay, Skelmorlie, 
Largs, Fairlie: then comes a bleak 
range of sandy coast, along which 
stand Ardrossan, Troon, and Ayr. 
In the island of Cumbrae is Mill- 
port, conspicuous by the tall spire 
which marks the site of an Episcopal 
chapel and eollege of great architee- 
tural beauty, built within the last 
few years. And in Arran are the 
villages of Lamlash and Brodick. 
The two Cumbrae islands constitute 
a parish. A simple-minded clergy- 
man, not long deceased, who held 
the cure for many years, was wont, 
Sunday by Sunday, to pray (in the 
church service) for ‘the islands of 
the Great and Little Cumbrae, and 
also for the adjacent islands of Great 
Britain and Ireland.’ 

But all this while the steam has 
been fiereely chafing through the 
funnel as we have been stopping at 
Gourock quay. We are away at 
last, and are now crossing the Frith 
towards the Argyleshire side. <A 
mile or two down, along the Ayr- 
shire side, backed by the rich woods 
of Ardgowan, tall and spectral-white, 
stands the Cloch lighthouse. We 
never have looked at it without 
thinking how many a heart-broken 








emigrant* must beremembering that 
severely-simple white tower as al- 
most the last thing he saw in Scot- 
land when he was leaving it for ever. 
The Frith opens before us as we 
advance: we are running at the 
rate (quite usual among Clyde 
steamers) of sixteen or seventeen 
miles an hour. There, before us, is 
Cumbrae: over Bute and over 
Cumbrae look the majestic moun- 
tains of Arran; that great granite 
_ is Goat-fell. And on a clear 

ay, far out, guarding the entrance 
to the Frith, rising sheer up from 
the deep sea, at ten miles’ distance 
from the nearest land, looms Ailsa, 
white with sea-birds, towering to 
the height of twelve or thirteen 
hundred feet. It is a rocky islet of 
about a mile in circumference, and 
must have been thrown up by vol- 
canice agency ; for the water around 
it is hundreds of feet in depth. 

Out in the middle of the Frith we 
can see the long, low, white line of 
buildings on either side of it, nestling 
at the foot of the hills. We are 
drawing near Dunoon. That open- 
ing on the right is the entrance to 
Loch Long and Loch Goyle; and a 
little further on we pass the entrance 
to the Holy Loch, on whose shore is 
the ancient burying-place of the 
family of Argyle. How remarkably 
tasteful many of these villas are ! 
They are generally built in the 
Elizabethan style: they stand in 
grounds varying from half an acre 
up to twenty or thirty acres, very 
prettily laid out with shrubbery and 
flowers ; a number (we can see, for 
we are now skirting the Argyleshire 
coast at the distance of only a few 
hundred yards) have conservatories 
and hot-houses of more or less ex- 
tent: flag-stafls appear to be much 
affected (for send a landsman to the 
coast, and he is sure to become much 
more marine than a sailor): and 
those pretty bow-windows, with the 
crimson fuchsias climbing up them 
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—those fantastic gables and twisted 
chimneys—those shining evergreens 
and cheerful gravel walks—with no 
lack of pretty girls in round hats, 
and sportive clnidren rolling about 
the trimly-kept grass plots—all seen 
in this bright August sunshine—all 
set off against this blue smiling ex- 
panse of sea—make a picture so gay 
and inviting, that we really do not 
wonder any more that Glasgow 
people should like to ‘ go down the 
water.’ 

Here is Dunoon pier. Several of 
the coast places have, like Dunoon, 
a long jetty of wood running out a 
considerable distance into the water, 
for the accommodation of the 
steamers, which call every hour or 
two throughout the day. Other 
places have deep water close in- 
shore, and are provided with a wharf 
of stone. And several of the re- 
cently founded villages (and half of 
those we have enumerated have 
sprung up within the last ten years) 
have no landing-place at which 
steamers can touch; and ¢heir pas- 
sengers have to land and embark by 
the aid of a ferry-boat. We touch 
the pier at last: a gangway is 
hastily thrown from the pier to the 
steamer, and in company with many 
others we go ashore. At the land- 
ward end of the jetty, detained there 
by a barrier of twopence each of 
toll,in round hats and alpaca dresses, 
are waiting our friend’s wife and 
children, from whom we receive a 
welcome distinguished by that 
frankness which is characteristic of 
Glasgow people. But we do not 
intend so far to imitate the fashion 
of some modern tourists and bio- 
graphers, as to give our readers a 
description of our friend’s house 
and family, his appearance and 
manners. We shall only say of 
him what will never single him out 
—for it may be said of hundreds 
more—that he is a wealthy, intelli- 
gent, well-informed, kind-hearted 





* The attachment of the Highlanders to their native country is such that hardly 
any earthly consideration can induce them to leave it. And in Canada, hundreds 
of families, now in the third generation of emigrants, cling to the name of High- 


landers, and are such in heart. 


From the lone shieling on the misty island 
Mountains divide us, and a world of seas ;— 

But still the blood is strong, the heart is Highland, 
And we in dreams behold the Hebrides ! 

Fair these broad meads, these hoary woods are grand, 


But we are exiles from our fathers’ land! 
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Glasgow merchant. And if his 
daughters did rather bore us by 
their enthusiastic descriptions of 
the sermons of ‘our minister,’ Mr. 
Macduff, the still grander orations of 
Mr. Caird, and the altogether unex- 
ampled eloquence of Dr. Cumming, 
why, they were only showing us a 
thoroughly Glasgow feature; for 
nowhere in Britain, we should 
fancy, is there so much talk about 
preaching and preachers. 

In sailing down the Frith, one 
gets no just idea of the richness and 
beauty of its shores. We have said 
that a little strip of fine soil,—in 
some places only fifty or sixty yards 
in breadth,—runs like a ribbon, oc- 
casionally broadening out to three 
or four times that extent, along the 
sea-margin; beyond this ribbon of 
ground come the wild moor and 
mountain. In sailing down the 
Frith, our eye is caught by the large 
expanse of moorland, and we do not 
give due importance to the rich 
strip which bounds it, like an edging 
of gold lace (to use King James’s 
comparison) round a russet petti- 
coat. When we land we under- 
stand things better. We find next 
the sea, at almost any point along 
the Frith, the turnpike road, gene- 
rally nearly level, and beautifully 
smooth. Here and there, in the 
places of older date, we find quite a 
street of contiguous houses ; but the 
general rule is of detached dwellings 
of all grades, from the humblest 
cottage to the most luxurious villa. 
At considerable intervals, there are 
residences of a much higher class 
than even this last, whose grounds 
stretch for long distances along the 
shore. Such places are Ardgowan, 
Kelly, Skelmorlie Castle, and Kel- 
burne, on the Ayrshire side ; and on 
the other shore of the Firth, Rose- 
neath Castle, Toward Castle, and 
Mountstuart.* And of dwellings of 
a less ambitious standing than these 
really grand abodes, yet of a mark 
much above that suggested by the 
word villa, we may name the very 
showy house of Mr. Napier, the 
eminent maker of marine steam- 
engines, on the Gareloch, a building 
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in the Saracenic style, which cost 
we are afraid to say how many 
thousand pounds ; the finely- placed 
castle of Mr. Wilson Broun of 
Wemyss, built from the design of 
Billings; and the very — 
ae of baronial architecture calle 
<nock Castle, the residence of Mr. 
Steel, a wealthy shipbuilder of 
Greenock. The houses along the 
Frith are, in Scotch fashion, built 
exclusively of stone, which is ob- 
tained with great facility. Along 
the Ayrshire coast, the warm-looking 
red sandstone of the district is to be 
had everywhere, almost on the sur- 
face. One sometimes sees a house 
rising, the stone being taken from a 
deep quarry close to it: the same 
crane often serving to lift a block 
from the quarry, and to place it in 
its permanent position upon the ad- 
vancing wall. We have said how 
rich is vegetation all along the Frith, 
until we reach the sandy downs 
from Ardrossan to Ayr. All ever- 
greens grow with great rapidity: 
ivy covers dead walls very soon. 
To understand in what luxuriance 
vegetable life may be maintained 
close to the sea-margin, one must 
walk along the road which leads 
from the West Bay at Dunoon 
towards Toward. We never saw 
trees so covered with honeysuckle ; 
and fuchsias a dozen feet in height 
are quite common. In this sweet 
spot, in an Elizabethan house of 
exquisite design, retired within 
grounds where fine taste has done 
its utmost, resides, during the 
summer vacation (and the summer 
vacation is six months!), Mr. 
Buchanan, the Professor of Logic in 
the University of Glasgow. It must 
be a very fair thing to teach logic 
at Glasgow, if the revenue of that 
chair maintains the groves and 
flowers, and (we may add) the liberal 
hospitalities, of Ardfillane. 

One pleasing circumstance about 
the Frith of Clyde, which we re- 
mark the more from its being un- 
happily the exception to the general 
rule in Scotland, is the general 
neatness and ecclesiastical character 
of the churches. The parish church 


* Ardgowan, residence of Sir Michael Shaw Stewart ; Kelly, Mr. Scott ; Skel- 
morlie, the Earl of Eglinton; Kelburne, the Earl of Glasgow; Roseneath, the 


—_ of Argyle; Toward, Mr. Kirkwall Finlay; Mountstuart, the Marquis of 
ute, 
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of Dunoon, standing on a wooded 
height rising from the water, with 
its grey tower looking over the 
trees, is a dignified and commanding 
object. The churches of Roseneath 
and Row, which have been built 
within a year or two, are correct 
and elegant specimens of ecclesias- 
tical Gothic: indeed they are so 
thoroughly dike churches, that John 
Knox would assuredly have pulled 
them down had they been standing 
in his day. And here and there 
along the coast the rich Glasgow 
merchants and the neighbouring 
proprietors have built pretty little 
chapels, whose cross-crowned gables, 
steep-pitched roofs, dark oak wood- 
work, and stained windows, are 
pleasant indications that old preju- 
dice has given way among cultivated 
Scotchmen; and that it has come 
to be understood that it is false 
religion as well as bad taste and 
sense to make God’s house the 
shabbiest, dirtiest, and most un- 
comfortable house in the parish. 
Some of these sea-side places of 
worship are crowded in summer by 
a fashionable congregation, and 
comparatively deserted in winter 
when the Glasgow folks are gone. 
A very considerable number of 
the families that go ‘down the 
water’ occupy houses which are 
their own property. There must 
be, one would think, a special in- 
terest about a house which is one’s 
own. A man must become at- 
tached to a spot where he himself 
lanted the hollies and yews, and 
his children have marked their 
growth year by year. Still, many 
people do not like to be tied to 
one place, and prefer varying their 
quarters each season. Very high 
rents are paid for ‘good houses on 
the Frith of Clyde. From thirty 
to fifty pounds a month is a 
common charge for a neat villa at 
one of the last founded and most 
fashionable places. A little less is 
charged for the months of August 
and September than for June and 
July: and if a visitor takes a house 
for the four months which consti- 
tute the season, he may generally 
have it for May and October without 
further cost. Decent houses, or 


parts of houses (flats as they are 
valled), may be had for about ten 
pounds a month; and at those 
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places which approach to the cha- 
racter of a town, as Largs, Rothesay, 
and Dunoon, lodgings may be ob- 
tained where attendance is provided 
by the people of the house. 

A decided drawback about the 
sea-side places within twenty miles 
from Greenock, is their total want 
of that fine sandy beach, so firm 
and dry and inviting when the tide 
is out, which forms so great an at- 
traction at Ardrossan, Troon, and 
Ayr. Ata few points, as for instance 
the West Bay at Dunoon, there is 
a beautiful expanse of yellow sand: 
but as a rule, where the shore does 
not consist of precipitous rocks, 
sinking at once into deep water, it 
is made of great rough stones, which 
form a most unpleasant footing for 
bathers. In front of most villas a 
bathing place is formed by clearing 
the stones away. Bathing machines, 
we should mention, are quite un- 
known upon the Frith of Clyde. 

So much for the locality which is 
designated by the phrase, Down the 
Water: and now we can imagine 
our readers asking what kind of 
life Glasgow people lead there. Of 
eourse there must be a complete 
breaking-up of all city ways and 
habits, and a general return to a 
simpler and more natural mode of 
living. Our few days at Dunoon, 
and a few days more at two other 
places on the Frith, were enough to 
give us some insight into the usual 
order of things. By seven or half- 
past seven o'clock in the morning 
the steam is heard by us, as we are 
snug in bed, fretting through the 
waste-pipe of the early boat for 
Glasgow ; and with great compla- 
eency we picture to ourselves the 
unfortunate business-men, with 
whom we had a fishing excursion 
last night, already up, and break- 
fasted, and hurrying along the shore 
towards the vessel which is to bear 
them back to the counting-house 
and the Exchange. Poor fellows! 
They sacrifice a good deal to grow 
rich. At each village along the 
shore the steamer gets an accession 
to the number of her passengers ; 
for the most part of trim, close- 
shaved, well-dressed gentlemen, of 
sober aspect and not many words ; 
though here and there comes some 
whiskered and moustached per- 
sonage, with a shirt displaying a 
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pattern of ballet-dancers, a shooting 
coat of countless pockets, and 
trousers of that style which, in our 
college days, we used to call loud. A 
shrewd bank-manager told us that 
he always made a mental memoran- 
dum of such individuals, in case 
they should ever come to him to 
borrow money. Don’t they wish 
they may get it! ‘The steamer parts 
with her entire freight at Greenock, 
whence an express train rapidly 
conveys our friends into the heat 
and smoke of Glasgow. Before ten 
o'clock all of them are at their 
work. For us, who have the day at 
our own disposal, we have a refresh- 
ing dip in the sea at rising, then 
a short walk, and come in to break- 
fast with an appetite foreign to 
Paper Buildings. Tt is quite a strong 
sensation when the post appears 
about ten o'clock, bearing tidings 
from the toiling world we have 
left behind. Those families who 
have their choice dine at two o'clock 
—an excellent dinner hour when 
the day is not a working one: the 
families whose male members are in 
town, sometimes postpone the most 
important engagement of the day 


till their return at six or half-past 
six o'clock. As for the occupations 
of the day, there are boating and 


yachting, wandering along the 
beach, lying on the heather looking 
at Arran through the sun-mist, 
lounging into the reading-room, dip- 
ping into any portion of The Times 
except the leading articles, turning 
over the magazines, and generally 
enjoying the dolce far niente. 
Fishing is in high favour, especially 
among the ladies. Hooks baited 
with mussels are sunk tothe ground 
by leaden weights (the fishers are in 
a boat), and abundance of whitings 
are caught when the weather is 
favourable. We confess we don’t 
think the employment ladylike. 
Sticking the mussels upon the Sethe 
is no work for fair fingers ; neither 
is the pulling the captured fish off the 
hooks. And, even in the pleasantest 
company, we cannot see anything 
very desirable in sitting in a boat, 
all the floor of which is covered by 
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unhappy whitings and eodlings flap- 
ing about in their last agony. 
Many young ladies row with great 
vigour and adroitness. And as we 
walk along the shore in the fading 
twilight, we often hear, from boats 
invisible in the gathering shadows, 
music mellowed by the distance into 
something very soft and sweet. 
The lords of the creation have come 
back by the late boats; and we 
meet Pater-familias enjoying his 
evening walk, surrounded by his 
children, shouting with delight at 
having their governor among them 
once more. No wonder that, after 
a day amid the hard matter-of-fact 
of business life, he should like to 
hasten away to the quiet fireside 
and the loving hearts by the sea. 
Few are the hard-wrought men 
who cannot snatch an entire day 
from business sometimes: and then 
there is a pic-nic. Glasgow folk 
have even more, we believe, than 
the average share of stiff dinner 
parties when in town: we never 
saw people who seemed so com- 
pletely to enjoy the freshness and 
absence of formality which charac- 
terize the well-assorted entertain- 
ment al fresco. We were at one or 
two of these; and we cannot describe 
the universal gaiety and _light- 
heartedness, extending to grave 
Presbyterian divines and learned 
Glasgow professors; the blue sea 
and the smiling sky; the rocky 
promontory where our feast was 
spread; its abundance and variety ; 
the champagne which flowed like 
water; the joviality and cleverness 
of many of the men; the frankness 
and pretty faces of al/ of the women.* 
We had a pleasant yachting excur- 
sion one day; and the delight of a 
new sensation was well exemplified 
in the intense enjoyment of dinner 
in the cramped little cabin where 
one could hardly turn. And great 
was the sight when our host, with 
irrepressible pride, produced his 
preserved meats and vegetables, as 
for an Arctic voyage, although a 
messenger sent in the boat which 
was towing behind could have pro- 
cured them fresh in ten minutes. 


* We do not think, from what we have seen, that Glasgow is rich in beauties ; 


though pretty faces are very common. 


Times are improved, however, since the 


days of the lady who said, on being asked if there were many beauties in Glasgow, 
‘Oh no; very few; there are only THREE OF US.’ 
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A Sunday at the sea-side, or as 
Scotch people prefer calling it, a 
Sabbath, is an enjoyable thing. The 
steamers that come down on Satur- 
day evening are crammed to the last 
degree. Houses which are already 
fuller than they can hold, receive 
half-a-dozen new inmates, — how 
stowed away we cannot even ima- 
gine. We cannot but reject as 
apocryphal the explanation of a 

lasgow wut, that on such occasions 
poles are projected from the upper 
windows, upon which young men of 
business roost until the morning. 
Late walks, and the spooniest of 
flirtations characterize the Saturday 
evening. Every one, of course, goes 
to church on Sunday morning; no 
Glasgow man who values his charac- 
ter durst stop away. We shall not 
soon forget the beauty of the calm 
Sunday on that beautiful shore: the 
shadows of the distant mountains ; 
the smooth sea; the church-bells, 
faintly heard from across the water ; 
the universal turning-out of the 
population to the house of prayer, or 
rather of preaching. It was almost 
too much for us to find Dr. Cumming 
here before us, giving all his old 
brilliancies toenraptured multitudes. 
We had hoped he was four hundred 
and odd i off; but we resigned 
ourselves, like the Turk, to what 
appears an inevitable destiny. This 
gentleman, we felt, is really one of 
the institutions of the country, and 
no more to be escaped than the 
income-tax. 

Morning service over, most people 
take awalk. This would have been 
regarded in Scotland a few years 
since as a profanation of the day. 
But there is a general air of quiet ; 
people speak in lower tones; there 
are no joking and laughing. And 
the Frith, so covered with steamers 
on week-days, is to-day unruffled 
by a single paddle-wheel. Still it 
is a mistake to fancy that a Scotch 
Sunday is necessarily a gloomy 
thing. There are no excursion 
trains, no pleasure trips in steamers, 
no tea-gardens open: but it is 
a day of quict domestic enjoyment, 
not saddened but hallowed by 
the recognised sacredness of the 
day. The truth is, the feeling of 
the sanctity of the Sabbath is so 
ingrained into the nature of most 
Scotchmen by their early training, 
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that they could not enjoy Sunday 
pleasuring. Their religious. sense, 
their superstition if you choose, 
would make them miserable on a 
Sunday excursion. 

The Sunday morning service is 
attended by a crowded congrega- 
tion: the church is not so full in the 
afternoon. In some places there is 
evening service, which is well 
attended. We shall not forget one 
pecans walk, along a quiet road 
»ounded by trees as rich and green 
as though they grew in Surrey, 
though the waves were lapping on 
the rocks twenty yards off, and the 
sun was going down behind the 
mountains of Cowal, to a pretty 
little chapel where we attended 
evening worship upon our last Sun- 
day on the Clyde. 

ivery now and then, as we are 
taking our saunter by the shore 
after breakfast, we perceive, well 
out in the Frith, a steamer, decked 
with as many flags as can possibly 
be displayed about her rigging. The 
strains of a band of music come by 
starts upon the breeze; a big drum 
is heard beating away when we can 
hear nothing else ; and a sound of 
howling springs up at intervals. Do 
not fancy that these yells imply that 
anything is wrong; that is merel 
the way in which working fol 
enjoy + cal in this country. 
That steamer has been hired for the 
day by some wealthy manufacturer, 
who is giving his ‘hands’ a day’s 
pleasure-sailing. They left Glasgow 
at seven or eight o’clock: they will 
be taken probably to Arran, and 
there feasted to a moderate extent ; 
and at dusk they will be landed 
at the Broomielaw again. We 
lament to say that very many 
Scotch people of the working class 
seem incapable of enjoying a holi- 
day without getting drunk and up- 
roarious. We do not speak from 
hearsay, but from what we have 
ourselves seen. Once or twice we 
found ourselves on board a steamer 
crowded with a most disagreeable 
mob of intoxicated persons, among 
whom, we grieve to say, we saw 
many women. The authorities of 
the vessel appeared entirely to lack 
both the power and the will to save 
meniin passengers from the in- 
solence of the ‘ roughs.’ The High- 
land fling may be a very picturesque 
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and national dance, but when exe- 
cuted on a crowded deck by a 
maniacal individual, with puffy face 
and blood-shot eyes, swearing, yell- 
ing, dashing up against peaceable 
eople, and mortally drunk, we 
should think it should be matter 
less of esthetical than of police 
consideration. Unless the owners 
of the Clyde steamers wish to drive 
all decent persons from their boats, 
they must take vigorous steps to 
repress such scandalous goings-on 
as we have witnessed more than 
once or twice. And we also take 
the liberty to suggest that the in- 
fusion of a little civility into the 
manner and conversation of some 
of the steam-boat officials on the 
quay at Greenock, would be very 
agreeable to passengers, and could 
not seriously injure those individuals 
themselves. 

What sort of men are the Glas- 
gow merchants? Why, courteous 
reader, there are great diversities 
among them. Almost all we have 
met give us an impression of shrewd- 
ness and strong sense; some, of 
extraordinary tact and cleverness— 
though these last are by no means 
among the richestmen. In some cases 
we found extremely unaffected and 
pleasing address, great information 
upon general topics—in short, all 
the characteristics of the cultivated 
gentleman. In others there certainly 
was a good deal of boorishness ; and 
in one or two instances, a tendency 
to the use of oaths which in tlus 
country have long been unknown 
in good society. The reputed wealth 
of some Glasgow men is enormous, 
though we think it not unlikely that 
there is a great deal of exaggeration 
as to that subject. We did, how- 
ever, hear it said that one firm of 
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iron merchants realized for some 
time profits to the extent of nearl 
four hundred thousand a-year. We 
were told of an individual who died 
worth a million, all the produce of 
his own industry and skill ; and one 
hears incidentally of such things as 
five-hundred-pound bracelets, thou- 
sand-guinea necklaces, and other 
appliances of extreme luxury, as 
not unknown among the fair ies 
of Glasgow. 

And so, in idle occupations, and 
in gleaning up particulars as to 
Glasgow matters according to our 
taste wherever we went, our sojourn 
upon the Frith of Clyde pleasantly 
passed away. We left our hospitable 
friends, not without a promise that 
when the Christmas holidays come 
we should visit them once more, 
and see what kind of thing is the 
town life of the winter time in that 
warm-hearted city. And we shall 
certainly go,—for ten hours and a 
half will take us,—unless in the 
interim we should be appointed 
Attorney-General, which we should 
have been long ago if preferment 
at the bar went according to merit. 
We think it very likely that a few 
days in Glasgow then may make us 
acquainted with some Scotch man- 
ners and customs, some talk about 
which may prove interesting to the 
readers of Fraser. And meanwhile, 
as the days shorten to chill No- 
vember,—as the clouds of London 
smoke drift by our windows,—as the 
Thames runs muddy through this 
mighty hum and bustle away to the 
solitudes of its last level,—we recal 
that cheerful time with a most agree- 
able recollection of the kindness of 
Glasgow friends,—and of all that 
is implied in Glasgow Down the 
Water. 


IN RICHMOND PARK. 


HE ferns are withered, but the oak stands green 
Whose leaf shall fade too,—but his ivy-screen 

Shall blossom, and yet heartier holly show 

His stiff robe gemmed with red, through frost and snow. 


Gone now is youth, gone lightsome longings all, 
While manhood’s strength yet stands, also to fall. 


What dwells in age? 


ove, clinging true and fast ; 


Thorn-edged endurance, fruiting gems at last. 


12th October, 1856. 
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HERE is perhaps no sort of 
reading more improving than 
biography, when the biography is a 
true, genuine book, and presents a 
real picture of the man—not a ro- 
mance written in his name. The 
real history of a man’s life, both 
with reference to the outward world 
and the development of his own 
mind and soul, whether it serves as 
an example or as a warning, is per- 
haps the best sermon that can be 
presented tous. The book before 
us belongs to this class ; it is written 
with extreme simplicity, and bears 
internal evidence of truth. Noman 
can lay it down, we think, without 
experiencing a certain feeling of 
exultation, a thrill of satisfac- 
tion, over the simple history of a 
noble-minded man, whose whole 
life affords an elevating picture of 
human nature. Born to great 
poverty, and neither seeking nor 
attaining worldly distinctions, but 
studious only to follow his vocation 
as a publisher of books with all 
rigour and fidelity, Frederick 
Perthes has left a history which 
cannot fail to exert a very wide- 
spread influence over his country- 
men, an influence, too, which cannot 
be limited to his native land, for 
every ardent man striving after good 
must recognise in him a brother 
and a guide. 

The essential difference between 
German biographies, and those of 
any other nation, is that they treat 
always of the inner rather than the 
outward life. In whatever circum- 
stances a German may be cast, and 
whether Christianity or Philosophy 
be his guide, the culture of the inner 
being is his first object, and the aim 
of all his strivings. We think this 
quality gives a deep and peculiar 
interest to a German biography, 
very different from the feelings with 
which we read the  semi-historic 
series of anecdotes and adventures 
which we are accustomed to in 
memoirs at home. The candour 
with which they lay bare their own 
faults, and the searching manner in 
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MEMOIRS OF FREDERICK PERTHES.* 


which they investigate their own 
strength and weakness, are especially 
instructive to ourselves, little accus- 
tomed to such mental training; 
though, earried too far, it may end 
in a sort of intellectual selfishness. 
Perthes, however, has nothing self- 
ish or egotistical about him: with 
him action is never lost in medi- 
tation; he lived all his life, but his 
happy domestic ties, and his public 
business life, were both subservient 
in his eyes to the culture of that 
immortal part which shall live for 
ever. The quality which pervades 
the book from beginning to end is 
truth, and truth, earnestly sought, 
is found after a time in a full recog- 
nition of the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, which once received, shed a 
steady light upon his path to the 
end of his long, useful, and happy 
life. It is essentially a cheerful 
book, though dealing of times of 
woe and disaster; when war and 
famine were spread like a flood over 
the Continent, and the French were 
fultilling their mission of chastise- 
ment on Germany; and when a 
‘alamity more devastating than the 
sword of Napoleon was laying waste 
the minds of men, and infidelity like 
a pestilence spread over the land, 
cutting off from the miserable suf- 
ferers all hope of a future ;—earth 
being a mere prison-house of sorrow, 
and all beyond a blank. In these 
troublous times Perthes lived, 
married, brought up a large family, 
passed a very happy and useful life, 
and closed his eyes, at peace with 
God and man, in the year 1843, 
before the struggles of 1848-49 
had convulsed his beloved Germany, 
and raised the hopes and the fears 
of the good of both parties; hopes 
never to be realized—fears only too 
fully verified. 

The ancestors of Perthes appear 
to have been pastors and physicians 
forgenerations in thetownof Erfurt; 
his father, however, held an office 
in the Court of Rudolf Schwartz- 
burg, one of the petty German 
Principalities, but died when his son 
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was an infant, leaving his widow 
and child perfectly destitute, a pen- 
sion of twenty-one florins being all 
their worldly possessions. The boy 
was brought up by the compassionate 
kindness of an uncle, his mother’s 
brother, and an aunt, an upright 
and excellent, but rather unlovable 
personage. To the affectionate care 
of these two worthy people may be 
ascribed much of the earnest in- 
tegrity, the love of good, and hatred 
of evil, which influenced him through 
life. His uncle early taught the 
child to think, and especially to feel 
and appreciate his own responsibili- 
ties: he provided for him such a 
desultory education as lay within 
his means, and did all in his power 
to strengthen and mature his prin- 
ciples. The society of an old mili- 
tary cousin was also very useful to 
the boy. With this old man he 
wandered through the Thuringian 
forest, and followed the wild-fowl 
up the mountain slopes and through 
thedark pine forests of that romantic 
country; often enduring personal 
hardships, and seeking shelter for 
nights in the huts of the fowlers. 
No doubt the solitary intercourse 
with nature in her grandest aspect, 
where the Schwartze rushes through 
a rocky channel into the Saal, im- 
bued the boy’s mind with a love of 
the noble and lofty, and a contempt 
for the base and the mean, such as 
mountain scenery may well inspire; 
while the historical traditions with 
which that beautiful valley abounds, 
fed his passionatelove for his country 
—a love which was the moving prin- 
ciple of his life, and which ennobled 
and adorned the prosaic routine of 
trade. 

At the age of fourteen, it became 
necessary to choose a profession for 
the lad, and having an uncle already 
in the book trade, it was naturally 
suggested as a suitable calling, and 
he was taken to Leipzig, at the time 
of the great fair, to seek a master. 
Some of the booksellers despised 
him on account of his shy manner 
and slender growth ; others, because 
he could not conjugate the verb 
amo; finally, he found favour in the 
eyes of a certain Herr Bohme, who 
having stipulated that he should be 
sent home for a year to grow, re- 
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ceived him as an apprentice. The 
journey to his new home, after the 
apse of a year, is worth transcribing 
from the original :— 

On Sunday, the 9th of September, 
1787, the boy of fifteen took his seat in 
the open mail, to begin the great journey 
of life. ‘In the evening at Saalfeld I 
felt very sad,’ he wrote to his uncle, 
‘but I met with many kind people.’ 
On a cold and rainy day, he passed 
through Neustadt, Gera, and Zeitz ; and 
on Tuesday, the 11th of September, at 
three o’clock in the afternoon, reached 
his master’s house in Leipzig. ‘Why, 
boy, you are no bigger than you were a 
year ago, but we will make a trial of it, 
and see how we get on together,’ ex- 
claimed Béhme. His wife and her six 
daughters and little son, as well as an 
apprentice who had been resident four 
years, all received him kindly. ‘TI like 
Leipzig very much,’ wrote Perthes, 
immediately on his arrival; ‘and I hope 
all will go well, especially as my com- 
rade is a very honest fellow. The young 
ladies also seem extraordinarily kind ; 
Frederika, my master’s second daughter, 
came into my room in order, as she 
said, to drive away fancies and whims.’ 
* Herewith,’ writes his master, ‘I have 
the honour to inform you that young 
Perthes has arrived safe and in good 
health. I hope we shall he pleased 
with each other. His pocket-money, 
which, according to this day’s exchange, 
amounts to one dollar and twenty gros- 
chen, I have taken charge of, for we 
cannot tell into what company he might 
fall. One request I have to make, and 
that is, that when in future you favour 
me with your letters, you will have the 
goodness to omit the ‘ Well-born’* on 
the address, for it is not at all appro- 
priate to me.’ 

On the morning after his arrival, the 
first words young Perthes heard were 
these,---‘ Frederick, you must let your 
hair grow in front to a brush, and 
behind to a cue, and get a pair of 
wooden buckles—lay aside your sailor’s 
round hat—a cocked one is ordered.’ 
This once universal custom had latterly 
disappeared, but Bihme tolerated no 
new fashions among his apprentices. 
‘You are not to leave the house, either 
morning or evening, without my per- 
mission. On Sundays you must accom- 
pany me to church.’ The two appren- 
tices certainly were not spoiled by over- 
indulgence. Their master’s house was 
in Nicholas-street, and there they had 
an inner chamber up four pair of stairs, 
so overcrowded with two beds and stools, 
the table and the two trunks, which 
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constituted its whole furniture, as 
searcely to admit of their turning in it. 
One little window opened on the roof ; 
in the corner was a small stove, heated 
during the winter by three small logs 
of wood, doled out every evening as their 
allowance. Every morning at six o'clock 
they both received a cup of tea, and 
every Sunday, as a provision for the 
coming week, seven lumps of sugar, 
and seven halfpence to purchase bread. 
‘What I find hardest,’ said Perthes to 
his uncle at Schwartzburg, ‘is, that I 
have only a halfpenny roll in the morn- 
ing—lI find this to be scanty allowance. 
In the afternoon, from one till eight, we 
have not a morsel—that is what I call 
hunger ; I think we ought to have some- 
thing.’ Dinner and supper they took 
with the family, plentifully and well ; 
but alas for them when some fat 
roast with gourd-sauce was set upon 
the table, for it was a law that what- 
ever was put upon the plate must be 
eaten. 


The difficulties of Perthes’ situa- 
tion were indeed great, and such 
as required the exercise of much 

atience, prudence, and fortitude. 

he warm-hearted boy felt his isola- 
tion deeply, and though writing to 
his uncle in a spirit of great thank- 
fulness, the Siesien little touch 
shows how his heart yearned for 
kindness and for home. In his letter 
he says :— 

Here in a neighbouring village, 
called Gohlis, there is a cowherd, who 
blows his horn as skilfully as the 
Schwarzburg trumpeter of yore. I can 
hear him in my bed, and you cannot 
imagine what a strange feeling comes 
over me, in the peculiar kind of sadness 
to which it gives rise. 

Besides hard work and scanty food, 
he suffered so dreadfully trom cold, 
that one winter his feet were frost- 
bitten, and amputation was almost 
deemed necessary. A severe illness 
ensued, during which, however, he 
found a friend and comforter in the 
shape of his master’s daugliter, the 
young Frederika; the good child 
sat and knitted by him, read to him, 
and ministered to him in every way 
she could,—she was his first friend, 
and afterwards his first love, a senti- 
ment which she did not return ; still, 
when he lay on his death-bed, fifty- 
five -years afterwards, he remem- 
bered with gratitude the kindness of 
that young child; and spoke with 
thankfulness of the happy influence 
she had had upon his youth, We 
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would willingly linger on these pages, 
when the young man’s character was 
formed in the school of adversity, 
and which offer a very interesting 
picture of German life at that time, 
and of the feelings with which the 
great events in France were received 
by men of different views and classes. 
Conservativeashe became in hislatter 

ears, like many other good men, 
Pertheshailedthe French Revolution 
of 1792 with joy, as the commence- 
ment of a new era, and a step to- 
wards perfection, a perfection in the 
ov of which he then perfectl 

elieved. But these views, deena 
modified by the difference of country 
and nationality, are much the same 
as were held by a pretty wide circle 
among ourselves; men who had a 
larger faith in humanity than ex- 
perience has warranted. 

After six years of patient toil, 
Perthes was released from Leipzig 
and its narrow influences, and in a 
more liberal establishment at Ham- 
burg, was able to complete much 
that was wanting in his own educa- 
tion, and finally to enter into busi- 
ness on his own account; and few 
men have dignified their calling 
more. His first wish in life was to 
make his profession a means of real 
usefulness to his country. ‘To dis- 
seminate the best books, to encou- 
rage the best men, were his first 
objects ; and to make the book-trade 
a widely spread medium for infusing 
a vigorous and healthy German 
life through the length and breadth 
of Germany, was the highest aim of 
his ambition. And this, too, with- 
out any sectarian onesidedness. An 
earnest Protestant himself, he could 
see and sympathize with piety in a 
Catholic, and love of truth and 
earnestness in those who differed 
(very painfully, we think) from 
either. Earnestness, truthfulness, 
patriotism, under whatever form 
they appeared, he would have sacri- 
ficed anything to uphold; for the 
scoffer and the mocker alone he had 
no tolerance. Brought in those 
stirring times into contact with all 
sorts of persons, and on terms of 
great intimacy with many men of 
high condition, he remained the 
simple bookseller, full of self-resp: ct, 
and with no vulgar craving ‘or 
social position, or those verbal ‘is- 
tinctions so much prized in Ger- 
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many; and by which men of 
greater genius have sometimes been 
dazzled. 

In his domestic life he was happy. 
In Caroline Claudius he had a wife 
who thoroughly esteemed and loved 
him—his children prospered—and 
if sorrow came to his threshold, it 
did not come in the shape of the 
want of domestic love and union. 
Caroline was, in the full sense of the 
word, a helpmate to him. Gentle, 
yet heroic, of an ardent, affection- 
ate, yet retiring disposition, loving 
her husband entirely, though not 
blindly, and swayed wholly by his 
mind, she had a clear perception of 
her own path; and when removed 
for a time by the vicissitudes of 
war from his guiding influence, her 
own clear sense carried her through 
difficulties, and her strong tender 
heart supported her through trials, 
which might have overwhelmed the 
most energetic. Inheriting from 
her father Claudius, the author of 
the well-known Rhine Song, a lofty 
simplicity and contempt for every- 
thing mean, it would be difficult to 
overrate the influence this wise, un- 
selfish woman had on her husband 
and family. Her appearance is re- 
presented as having been very 
attractive from the united charm of 
repose and intellect. She was one 
who drew all sorts of people to her 
by the unbounded confidence which 
she inspired. Simple in her way of 
life, and, like her countrywomen, 
devoted to domestic duties, she was 
yet an accomplished musician, a 
good modern linguist, and had gone 
far enough in Latin, subsequently, 
to assist her sons. On the second 
of these sons has devolved the 
honoured task of writing these 
memoirs, and to few men has it 
been given to record the life of such 
a father and of such a mother. 
Caroline’s letters to her married 
daughter, and to her eldest son, 
m the beginning of the second 
volume, are examples of motherly 
wisdom and unselfish, womanly 
tenderness. 

No one town could, perhaps, have 
afforded a better sphere for enlarging 
and improving the mind of a young 
man than Hamburg at this period. 
After the breaking out of the French 
Revolution, it had become the refuge 
of emigrés of all shades of political 
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opinion; it was closely connected 
with England, and English litera- 
ture was widely circulated; it 
was also the chosen residence of 
many Germans of distinction. It 
contained a French, an English, 
and a German theatre, the latter 
managed by Schroeder. Reimarus 
and Lessing had passed away, but 
perhaps to their influence may be 
ascribed somewhat of the liberality 
and breadth of feeling in literary 
circles which characterized the place. 
Amongst the rising generation who 
differed from him widely in opinion, 
the aged Klopstock was still often 
to be seen, his grey hairs honoured 
and respected even by those who 
differed from him most. Into this 
society Perthes after a time entered, 
and, more especially in the house of 
his father-in-law Claudius, found a 
band of earnest men devoted to the 
cause of religion and truth. Those 
were stirring times, calculated to 
call forth each quality,and a common 
cause bound together the most op- 
posed. Catholics and Protestants, 
each forgot their differences in a 
mutual horror of infidelity and 
scepticism; and politicians the most. 
opposed were united by the fear of 
a foreign foe. Jacobi, Claudius, the 
Count Stolberg, the Princess Gal- 
litzin, Baron Fiirstenburg, Niebuhr 
the elder, and occasionally his dis- 
tinguished son, Count Moltke, Von 
Hess, and many others, formed each 
a centre of attraction. Into this 
circle Perthes found admittance and 
a welcome, and with many of its 
members he formed firm friendships. 
His shrewd remarks on his cele- 
brated contemporaries are well 
worthy of notice; and there is a 
sketch given of the Princess Gallitzin 
which, though hardly belonging to 
our narrative, we cannot avoid 
extracting, as one of the man 
portraits with which the boo 
abounds :— 

The princess, who was the daughter 
of the Prussian Field Marshal, Count 
Schmettau, had received an education 
calculated only to fit her for entrance 
into the fashionable world. In 1768, 
when in her twentieth year, she had 
accompanied the Princess Ferdinand 
to the baths of Spa, as her maid of 
honour, and there became acquainted 
with Prince Gallitzin, to whom, at the 
end of a few weeks, she was married. 
In the course of her travels she had 
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acquired some experience of court life 
in Vienna, Paris, and London, and was 
then called to play a distinguished part 
at the Hague, as the consort of the 
Russian ambassador. Her ambition 
and vanity were flattered by the homage 
which her talents no less than her posi- 
tion commanded, but she was neverthe- 
less far from being satisfied with her 
condition. From her earliest youth she 
had experienced an earnest desire for 
the knowledge of the truth, and the 
attainment of the ideal of moral perfec- 
tion which ever floated before her in a 
variety of forms. The distractions of 
the great world had never quenched this 
desire. From the unbroken circle of 
amusements and visiting, of balls and 
theatrical representations, she returned 
night after night with a craving after 
something better, that grew in intensity 
till it became a torture. She felt a wish 
to withdraw from society, and to quiet 
the internal struggle by devoting herself 
entirely to the acquisition of knowledge 
and the education of her two children. 
It is somewhat remarkable that it should 
have been Diderot who obtained the 
consent of the Prince to her plan, 
although the philosopher had been un- 
able to comply with her request, that 
he would introduce her into the realm 
of knowledge. At the age of twenty- 
four, the princess had retired to a small 
secluded house near the Hague—there 
with an energy bordering on passion, to 
follow out a course of scientifie study. 
Under the guidance of Hemsterhuis,* 
she gave her whole soul to the study of 
mathematics, languages, and above all, 
Greek literature and the Platonic philo- 
sophy. Although from her mother being 
a Catholic, she had been brought up 
in the forms of the Papal Church, yet 
neither in the form of Catholicism nor 
in that of Protestantism had she ever 
come into personal contact with Chris- 
tianity. So longas she remained at the 
Hague, she had firmly maintained with 
Hemsterhuis, that none but the popu- 
lace really believed the gospel ; since it 
was impossible to have faith in its pro- 
mises and threatenings, and yet to act 
in such direct contradiction to its doc- 
trines, as was the almost universal 
custom. On coming to Miinster, she 
forgave Fiirstenberg his Christianity, as 
a prejudice of education, and on account 
of her reverence for his great sagacity ; 
but she entreated him not to attempt 
her conversion, as she could not endure 
to entertain any thoughts relating to 
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God, except those which God himself 
had formed in her own heart. In 1783, 
when she and her physicians alike 
despaired of her life, she had dis- 
missed the priest whom Fiirstenberg 
had desired to attend her, because 
she was absolutely without faith in 
the efficacy or importance of the Sacra- 
ments. 

During her long and tedious recovery, 
she for the first time, and much to her 
alarm, became alive to the fact, that she 
was a slave to literary ambition and the 
pride of learning. ‘With this disco- 
very,’ she said, ‘all pleasure in myself 
vanished.’ About this time her children 
were of an age to receive religious in- 
struction, and she considered it to be 
her duty as a mother to impart it. In 
order at once to preserve her own in- 
tegrity, and to keep from her children 
her doubts on the subject of Christianity, 
she resolved that the instruction should 
be purely historical. For this purpose she 
gave herself up to the earnest study of the 
Holy Scriptures, reading them by pre- 
ference in the Latin version, What she 
had entered on for her children’s sake, 
she soon continued for her own. The 
truth of Christianity, as set forth in the 
Scriptures, penetrated her heart; and 
once convinced, she ever after strove, 
with all the energies of her powerful 
mind, to bring her life and actions into 
the strictest conformity to the truths 
which she had imbibed. A small but 
distinguished circle gathered round this 
extraordinary woman.  Fiirstenberg 
brought to it his large culture and wide 
experience; Overberg, in whose child- 
like piety and simplicity the penetrating 
glance of the minister had at once 
recognised the man destined to carry 
out his most early and cherished plan 
for the education of the people, was a 
favoured member of the circle. It was 
also frequented by some younger men. 
These were the sons of Baron Droste of 
Vischering, Kaspar Max, afterwards 
Bishop of Miinster, and Clement Au- 
gustus, who subsequently became Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, with their two 
brothers and their former tutor, after- 
wards the Prebendary Katercamp. A 
woman who, like the Princess Gallitzin, 
surpassed, in breeding and culture, 
all her contemporaries of the same 
rank, and who now linked with 
her dazzling talents the faith of a 
little child, could not but make a deep 
impression on these powerful intellects. 
Goethe and Lavater, Herder and 


* A philosopher and archeologist, born in Gréningen in 1720. He died in 1790. 
He presented the philosophy of the sensuous school in a popular garb, and in a 
higher form than that in which it has been usually presented. He wrote also on 
the philosophy of religion, and on the fine arts, 
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Hamann,* felt themselves in a like 
degree, though in different ways, at- 
tracted and elevated by this remarkable 
character. 


During the eventful years at the 
commencement of this century, the 
trade of Hamburg experienced every 
possible fluctuation, and each of 
those great events which followed 
each other in such rapid succession 
in Europe exercised an immediate 
influence on its society. The battles 
of Jena and Austerlitz, the disasters 
at Ulm, each were felt as a death- 
blow; and, above all, the weak, va- 
cillating conduct of the rulers and 
leaders all over Germany filled the 
public mind with dismay and dis- 
gust: and when, in 1805, the poli- 
tical leaders of Germany arrayed 
themselves beside Napoleon against 
England, even Perthes’ sanguine 
mind was filled with despondency 
and indignation. 

Finally, in 1809, Mortier took 
possession of the town, and though 
professedly a peaceful occupation, 
the unfortunate city was subjected 
to the utmost pressure of war ; and, 
ere long, Napoleon decreed that 
‘Hamburg, built by Charles the 
Great, was no longer to be deprived 
of the happiness, to which it had a 
hereditary right, of acknowledging 
the supremacy of his greater suc- 
cessor. Previous to this last step, 
Perthes had exerted himself to the 
utmost to awaken the minds and 
unite the efforts of men all over 
Germany, by the publication of a 
journal, nominally scientific, but 
which sought common ground of 
interest in all who loved their 
country. That the distinctions 
Prussian and Austrian, Saxon and 
Bavarian, should disappear in the 
one word German, was the first 
wish of his heart. After this pro- 
clamation, however, the journal was 
abandoned, and silently to suffer and 
to ‘bide his time’ seemed all that 
was left for the German patriot. 
The evacuation and re-oceupation of 
Hamburg by the French is a twice- 
told tale, on which we need not 
enter. In the glorious struggle of 


* Hamann was born at Kénigsberg in 1730. 
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the citizens, Perthes took an active 
part, sending away his family | 
when the bombardment commenced, 
and following himself when all hope 
was gone. When a general pardon 
was proclaimed by Davoust, Perthes 
was one of the ten who were ex- 
cepted. He had to fly for his life, 
and for many months, though meet- 
ing with much disinterested. kind- 
ness, he and his family had to 
undergo great privations, and often 
the want of almost the necessaries 
of life. No doubt, this time of 
sorrow knit all the closer the ties of 
family life. Perthes, writing to a 
friend, says,— 

I thank God that I have a wife who 

shares my feelings, and if the worst 
come to the worst will not shake my 
courage. 
And again, with regard to his per- 
sonal danger, ‘My Caroline would 
forgive me, and I should leave my 
children a legacy of honour.’ Ina 
letter to her sister Jacobi, Caroline 
gives an account of their leaving 
Wandsbeck the day after Perthes’ 
flight, Count Reventlow having 
offered her a temporary asylum at 
Aschau. She writes thus :— 

‘ As soon as Perthes had taken leave 
of me in his flight, I began to pack, and 
then, exhausted as I was, set out with 
my seven children and the nurse, in a 
light open carriage. It was a very 
atfecting parting: my mother could not 
control her feelings, and my father was 
deeply moved; the children wept aloud ; 
I myself felt as if turned to stone, and 
could only say continually,—‘ Now, for 
Heaven’s sake!’ My sister Augusta 
went with me, to comfort and to assist 
me; truly willing to share my labours 
and anxieties. In the morning we 
arrived at Niitschau, where, finding only 
two beds for ten persons, I was obliged 
to divide our cloaks and bundles of 
linen, so that the children might at least 
have something under their heads.’ Yet, 
on the evening of this day, Caroline 
contrived to write a few lines to her 
parents,—‘ I can only wish you good- 
night,’ she said, ‘for I am so weary in 
mind and body, that I can neither think 
nor write. If I had but met Perthes 
here this evening, safe and sound, as I 
had hoped, I believe I should have for- 
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gotten all my sorrow. I am still cold, 
and hard as a stone, and shrink from 
the thought of the thawing. I felt all 
day as if everybody were dead, and I 
was left alone on the earth. These have 
been weeks of life-and-death struggle ; 
God help every poor man who is in 
trouble of mind or body in these eventful 
times !’ 

As to property, Perthes had lost 
absolutely everything, and ready 
money for the support of his family 
he had none. 


Do not suppose that I complain (he 
wrote to his Schwartzburg uncle); he 
who has nothing to repent of has also 
nothing to complain of. I have actedas 
in the presence of God; I have often 
risked my life, and why should I be 
dispirited because I have lost my for- 
tune? God’s will be done. Ido not 
yet see how Iam to provide bread for 
my wife and children in a foreign land. 


And again, a little later:— 


I enter again into the world, into a 
new and unknown world, full of great 
possibilities, and also full of perils, but I 
have spirit and courage to meet them 
cheerfully. Resignation to the will of 
God, firm convictions and rich expe- 
rience, a heart full of love and youthful 
feeling, truth and rectitude, such are 
the treasures which my forty years of 
life have given me ;—Lord my God, I 
thank thee for them; forgive a poor 
sinner, and lead me not into temptation. 


Still, though his courage was 
great, his anxieties were almost 
overpowering: he was separated 
from his wife and children, and un- 
certain as to their fate; and Caroline, 
along with a sister who had accom- 
panied her flight, had to labour 
with their own hands to keep hunger 
from the door. They had no doubt 
shelter and protection, such as it 
was—but damp and cold brought 
disease to the young children: for 
months they had neither meat nor 
white bread in the house, and such 
scanty means of sustenance as they 
could procure were to be had only 
after great labour and fatigue. 
During these hard times an infant 
was added to her cares, and she had 
the grief of losing a favourite child. 
Her husband absent, and exposed to 
danger, her children subjected to 
—- and disease, her own 

ealth uncertain, it required indeed 
fortitude to bear up bravely under 
such trials ; and when at length her 
husband returned, and entered with 
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a joyful ‘are all well?’ she had 
silently to lead him to the bed, 
where their dear child lay in the 
sleep of death. She says, ‘m 
anxiety for him carried me throug 
that painful day.’ 

It is no part of our present 
purpose to enter on the history of 
those eventful years—years fraught 
with the destiny of Europe, and 
with the events of which every one 
is familiar, further than to show the 
influence the times had on the mind 
of a man of high integrity and keen 
intellect—how he in his own sphere 
strained every nerve to serve his 
country, and doing always the duty 
that came nearest his hand, made 
all things subservient to his respon- 
sibilities as a man, a German, and a 
Christian. Perthes himself believed 
that those who are born in evil 
times have a special mission, and 
accepted his own with thankfulness. 
He Ahad great confidence in what 
individuals can do, and both by 
precept and example, endeavoured 
to excite equal energy in others who 
were weary and faint with the heat 
of the day, and unable to stem the 
torrent. ‘The voice of an honest 
man,’ he said, ‘is a mighty instru- 
ment, and has great power;’ and 
whenever his voice men be useful, 
he raised it with courage and success. 
On leaving Hamburg, Perthes was 
employed at the Diet of Frankfort, 
in November, 1813, as deputy for 
the Hanse Towns, the independence 
of which was guaranteed by Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria, in the event 
of their being delivered from the 
French. Davoust still held posses- 
sion of Hamburg, though hard 
pressed. Not content with burning 
and destroying all that was possible 
within the walls, he drove twenty 
thousand of the inhabitants out of 
the town. Firstthe youngand strong 
were sent forth as dangerous, then 
the old and weak as superfluous ; 
the inmates of the orphan schools 
and almshouses were driven out to 
perish, and finally eight hundred 
sick and idiots from the hospitals 
were added to the freezing sufferers 
without the gates. The miseries 
and cold of one January night re- 
leased six hundred of these from 
their suffering. Perthes returned 
to Hamburg, after the French had 
left, as one of the distributors of the 
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money collected all over Europe, to 
assist the unfortunate survivors of 
this desolation. 

From this time, for some years 
Perthes’ private life flowed in an 
uninterrupted course: first, the ne- 
cessary efforts to redeem his affairs 
and extricate himself from the ruin 
the French confiscation of his pro- 
— had occasioned occupied him. 

n this he succeeded, and established 
the business on the old footing, 
Besides home interests, he had many 
an anxious hour over the state of the 
eountry, which, freed from foreign 
yoke, seemed incapable of self- 
government. On this subject, how- 
ever, he expresses himself always 
with his hopeful disposition, and 
firm reliance in Providence working 
by means too mysterious tobe under- 
stood. To Fouqué he writes:— 


You remember what I said to you in 
1815, that the real hard fighting would 
only begin with the war of minds, when 
the external warfare should be over. 
And now, do you think I should be 
sorry, if I turned out to be in the right? 
Byno means, Remember, dear Fouqué, 
here below, in some way or another, 
work is God's will for man, Man has 
more time on hand than he can spend 
in mere love and contemplation, there- 
fore work and pray. 


His friend Gérres, more despond- 
ing than himself, writes to him, 
referring to an address he had pub- 
lished :— 

Icannot say it has revealed to me 
anything agreeable, itshowed me princes 
who have been in the school of adversity, 
without having learnt anything there, 
not even to take care of their own 
dignity. Ministers who have good 
intentions but no ability, decision, or 
courage —a Court opposition, bad 
rather from the absence of all good than 
from the presence of positive evil, stupid 
to brutishness, &c. &c. 


The year 1819 may truly be said 
to be a turning-point in the history 


of Germany. Freed from the op- 
ression of a foreign sword, the 
and was loosened which held 


together and for a time suppressed 
all the conflicting elements which 
one common danger had united, 
and every variety of wild opinion 
rose and found expression: wild 
liberalism and despotic tyranny had 
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fanatic adherents; cold rationalism 
and speculative philosophy, in every 
possible form, had followers, zealous 
as the infatuated worshippers of 
Jagarnaut. Old things had passed 
away, and yet no saviour appeared 
—no one who with the eye of genius 
could pierce the confusion, and 
bring forth a new and better order 
of things out of the contending 
elements of good and evil. The 
book before us bears evidence how 
large was the amount of good in the 
masses of the people, but unfor- 
tunately those in high places in the 
land, hke the restored Bourbons, 
ignored the past, and as in Prussia 
and in Austria, so each petty prince, 
untaught by adversity, and Saliovinn 
only in his long line of ancestry, 
renewed in his little principality 
those petty and vexatious exactions 
which the people had proved a 
burden too heavy to be borne. 
What had been before 1792 was 
also the right thing now. From 
this era we may date the antago- 
nistic position of different orders in 
Germany; the hatred between the 
higher and the lower classes began 
then. What had been achieved by 
the French nation had taught the 
sat their power: they could no 
onger passively bear and endure; 
and at this time the seeds were 
sown which bore fruit—bitter fruit 
in 1848-49, and in all human pro- 
bability will bear a later harvest. 
Good men mourned and protested 
over the general relapse, but time 
rolled on, and those who by their 
position might have remodelled the 
nation, did not recognise their pri- 
vileges, and the House of Hapsburg 
and the House of Brandenburg 
were equally blind to tne great 
deliverance they might have wrought 
for themselves and for their country, 
The German aristocracy seem to be 
a body to whom the hardest lessons 
do not bring wisdom.* 

The notices in this book of the 
English, though not flattering to 
our national vanity, are instructive 
to the English reader. Wishing to 
extend his business to London, 
Before (Perthes’ brother-in-law and 
partner) went there, and declares 
that at that time German literature 





* The House of Saxe Coburg Gotha form an honourable exception to this 
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was not only unread in England, 
but that he considered ‘that the 
English, as a people, are incapable 
of apprehending it.’ Robinson he 
mentions as ‘a most remarkable 
and attractive man,’ an exception 
‘to the insular character of intel- 
lectual exclusiveness.’ A letter from 
a German lady residing in London, 
though not very complimentary 
either to our country - women or 
our clergy, is not uninstructive, 
as regards both the remarks on 
religion and culture. We cannot, 
however, help feeling surprised 
that a man like Perthes, so clear- 
sighted at home, should class the 
relations of England and Ireland as 
worse than those of Austria and 
Hungary and her other depen- 
dencies! The common talk with 
which a traveller is assailed abroad, 
comparing Ireland with Poland, 
and British with Russian and Aus- 
trian oppression, to the advantage 
of the two latter, is unworthy of 
such a man, and shows that in some 
things his national prejudices blinded 
his judgment. Certainly, the years 
which have elapsed since the ex- 
ression of those opinions have 
rought to England a wide-spread 
knowledge of German books, 
and proved also very practically 
the difference between English 
legislation towards Ireland, and 
Austrian towards her Hungarian 
brethren. 

Years passed on, and the ties 
which held Perthes to Hamburg 
were many of them severed. In 
1821 he lost his beloved Caroline. 
She had fulfilled her mission, and 
rested from her labours. Perthes 
felt her death with all the strength 
of his warm temperament. During 
his active and anxious life many a 
time had the energetic man rested 
on her gentle strength: in her it 
seemed as if everything had been 
taken from him at once, and he 
gave way for atime to his grief with 
vehement and passionate tender- 
ness. Writing some time afterwards 
he says :— 

For twenty-four years we have lived 
together through cares and anxieties, 
sometimes through sorrow and trouble, 
but in all she was happy, for every 
moment was filled with love and lively 
sympathy ; always resigned to the inevit- 
able, she preserved her heroic spirit in 
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great events. That poverty of spirit 
so extolled by Tauler and Thomas & 
Kempis was hers. 

Caroline’s death rendered Ham- 
burg utterly distasteful to him: he 
resigned his bookselling business 
to Besser, and removed to Gotha, 
where two of his daughters were 
married. There, at the age of fifty, 
he recommenced life as a publisher, 
in the important walks of history 
and theology, and during the twenty 
years of his activity in this depart- 
ment, had the happiness to stamp 
his name imperishably on some of 
the most noted productions of 
German research in the present 
century. While acting in this ca- 
pacity he was necessarily brought 
into connexion with most of the 
leading politicians, historical in- 
quirers, and theologians of the age. 

To enumerate his friends and cor- 
respondents would be to write a 
list of all who, im those days, 
played a prominent part, besides 
very many private friends, whom 
he preserved through life. Ranke, 
Bunsen, Niebuhr, Humboldt, 
Richter, and the Schlegels, are 
names nearly as familiar to the 
English as to the German public. 
We must, at least, extract some 
account of Niebuhr. Perthes’ ac- 

uaintance with him had begun at 
famburg, and had ripened into 
friendship, not uninterrupted by 
quarrels arising from their very 
different political views. In these 
quarrels Niebuhr’s generosity of 
character shone forth, for he was 
the first to extend the hand, and 
own to his old friend that he had 
been wrong. Perthes afterwards 
frequently visited Niebuhr at Bonn. 
The following are his remarks after 
his first visit: — 

Niebubr's disposition is very melan- 
choly; the purer his heart, the deeper 
his sensibilities, the more he feels the 
wact of some firm support for his soul; 
he fights with uncertainty and quarrels 
with life. He said to me, ‘I am weary 
of life, only the children bind me to it.’ 
He repeatedly expressed the bitterest 
contempt for mankind; and, in short, 
the spiritual condition of this remarkable 
man cuts me to the heart, and his out- 
pourings alternately elevated and horri- 
fied me. To see such a heart and mind 
in the midst of the convulsions of our 
time, gives a deep insight into the 
machinery of our poor human life, 
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Niebuhr needs a friend who would be a 
match for him; he has not one such in 
the world. The wealth of his intellect, 
the extent of his knowledge, are abso- 
lutely appalling, but his knowledge of 
the present is only the result of historical 
inquiry and political calculations—he 
does not understand individual or na- 
tional life. ‘Ido know and understand 
people,’ replied he, when I made the 
above remark to him; ‘I read, and 
inquire, and hear; and my residence 
abroad has afforded me an impartial 
point of view.’ And yet I maintain he 
has no knowledge of human nature. 
One thing I am more and more sure of 
—men of giant intellect and high ima- 
gination are little fitted to govern; the 
practical man, if he will avail himself of 
the intellects of others, makes the best 
minister. 

A few days after Perthes had 
left Bonn, Niebuhr wrote to him as 
follows :— 


The unlooked-for pleasure of seeing 
you again still remains in the form of 
memory; your visit has awakened the 
illusion that old times have not quite 
vanished. And yet they have; and 
could I become a sceptic, I should begin 
by denying a man’s identity at different 
epochs of life. 


Perthes wrote in reply :-— 


You yourself would afford me a proof 
of identity if IT needed one, Only look 
within you, how love has endured, how 
much you are still the same! Thirty 
years after I have seen that very same 
love shine forth from your whole being, 
which still has power to melt all the 
frost, and rub away all the rust of the 
world. 


In 1829 Perthes revisited Bonn, 
and again spent most of his time 
with Niebuhr, of whose immense 
influence over the youth of the 
place he makes mention. He writes 
of him thus :— 


On seeing Niebuhr after a long 
interval, I always experience a painful 
degree of shyness; because, in spite of 
his intellectual greatness, his universal 
knowledge, and his keen discrimination, 
Lam conscious that I take truer views of 
many subjects than he does, and con- 
sequently often feel myself obliged to 
oppose him in spite of his superiority. 
Added to this, the strange, almost un- 
pleasant peculiarities of his manner; for 
example, his restless walking up and 
down the room all the time he is talking. 
But this shyness soon gives way, his 
natural candour and good-heartedness 
triumphing over all. Iam more than 
ever struck with the singularities of his 
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character, and yet I never found him so 
cordial or so gentle. . a * 


One of Niebuhr’s strange peculiarities 
is his stammering—not over words, but 
sentences; he will repeat the same 
sentence six or seven times in the most 
different ways. The reason is, that 
owing to his wide range of imagination 
and immense amount of information, 
language cannot keep pace with his 


thoughts, 
* 7 * * 


Writing at the time of Niebuhr’s 
death, Perthes says :— 


T shall feel the loss of Niebuhr as 
long as I live. Hardly a day passed 
but I saw, heard, observed, or thought 
something which I treasured up for the 
purpose of consulting him about it. 


Rist, in writing of him, calls 
him 

The terror of all bad and base men, 
the stay of all the sterling and honest, 
the friend and helper of youth. 


During his visit to Bonn, Perthes 
also spent several mornings with 
A. W. Schlegel, and writes about 
him thus:— 


We had not seen each other for many 
years. At first Schlegel gave me a 
stately reception ; but old recollections 
of former meetings soon made him open, 
tender, and natural in his cordiality. 
It was in 1793, just after his marriage, 
that I first saw Schlegel ; then we metin 
1803 and 1805, in Leipsic and Dresden; 
in the summer of 1813, I spent some 
weeks with him; and again, in the 
December of the same year, we had a 
very pleasant day in Saalsund, in 
Hanover, with Rehberg, Smidt, Sieve- 
king, and Benjamin Constant. These 
old pictures having first flitted past us, 
the political and religious opinions of 
past days gave way to the present. 
Schlegel expressed himself very strik- 
ingly about the men and the occurrences 
of our own time. I called his attention 
to the importance, historically speaking, 
of a new collection and edition of his 
works. He owes it to the history of 
our literature, to show the origin and 
the aim of his detached essays, so as to 
prevent further misunderstanding and 
confusion, for however different the 
decision of different parties respecting 
him may be, still his views, bis criticism, 
his praise and blame, will have con- 
siderable influence over our literature 
for all time. Schlegel agreed with me, 
and remarked that he must needs be 
much misunderstood, for that his labours 
in the early part of his life, had almost 
entirely consisted in reactionary efforts 
against particular errors and perver- 
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sions, and that his views had met 
with such a one-sided apprehension, and 
been carried to such extremes by his 
adherents, that he had subsequently 
been obliged, for truth’s sake, to appear 
as their opponent. But he added, that 
his position, in regard to his brother 
Frederick, prevented an edition of his 
collective works. They had formerly 
accomplished the greater part of these 
together, but their opinions were now 
diametrically opposed on the most im- 
portant subjects. He could not give up 
his own convictions, and his feelings 
forbade him publicly to oppose his bro- 
ther. I then requested him to prepare 
a posthumous collection of his works, 
saying, that when our race is run, natural 
ties cease to fetter, and that the open 
confession of what each held to be truth 
would do honour to both. Schlegel 
spoke very openly of his relations to 
Niebuhr. The latter is so offended with 
his criticism on his Roman History, 
that he will not see him. ‘ Niebuhr,’ 
said Schlegel, ‘has no ground for this ; 
no one made such efforts as I to follow 
him in his investigations in all directions, 
and this is the highest proof of apprecia- 
tion and respect. Niebuhr might have 
forgiven me a few witticisms and jests, 
which he knew to be a part of my 
nature ; but so it is, no onein Germany 
understands criticism, and so I keep to 
myself my opinion of Voss’s perfor- 
mances, though I could express it in 
three words,’ I begged him to tell them 
me, and he replied, ‘ Voss has enriched 
our literature with a stony Homer, a 
wooden Shakspeare, and a leathern 
Aristophanes.’ Schlegel took me to see 
his Indian printing office, and I could 
not but admire the simplicity and 
practical wisdom of his arrangements ; 
indeed, on this occasion, I saw nothing 
but the good side of hischaracter. His 
faults are better known than those of 
most of us, and every one speaks of his 
incredible vanity, but it lies so on the 
surface, that one can hardly suppose it 
sinks deep. He has always been dis- 
tinguished for strict conscientiousness 
in all affairs of business, and now he 
is firmly attached to Bonn, and a regular 
and active life may still further improve 
him. Good-natured he certainly is, if 
not exasperated or tempted by a sally 
of wit. 


A few years after settling in 
Gotha, Perthes married again. His 
mind was too elastic to bear depres- 
sion long, and his was a disposition 
to crave for sympathy and love, 
and he had the rare power of gather- 
ing happiness and enjoyment from 
every source while life remained, 
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His daughters married, his sons 
left home, it was intolerable to him 
to be alone, and he married. His 
choice seems to have been a fortu- 
nate one: Clement Perthes makes 
very graceful mention of his step- 
mother, who was a widow; and 
though she brought with her four 
children (two of them _ hopeless 
invalids) to add to the household 
cares, she still seems to have healed 
the wounds of sorrow, and added to 
the happiness of all. 

Goethe is frequently mentioned 
in these pages, but little new light 
is thrown on the giant of German 
literature, whose every word and 
action have been treasured and 
chronicled by his countrymen, who 
have filled volumes with their 
learned worship, till now nothing 
new can be said of Goethe. Perthes, 
however, saw in the great man the 
man of the world more than the 
poet and genius, and says:— 

Tn estimating Goethe, it must never 
be forgotten that he was a citizen of 
Frankfort: it was his traditional civic 
dignity that made the society of the 
great so agreeable to him, and kept him 
aloof from the agitated scenes of human 
intercourse, whereby a privy councillor’s 
cabinet in Weimar could still appear to 
him the world. 

Perthes frequently made the tour 
of Germany, and though chiefly for 
business purposes, still scenery and 
art claimed their share of his atten- 
tion, and with the clearness which 
characterizes him, he lays the 
country before one like a map, full 
of living figures and life-like por- 
traits, and there are charming bits 
of landscape painting in his letters. 
His description even of the well- 
known Rhine has a certain raciness 
in it, and though one no longer sees 
glass cages full of children hung out 
at the windows in Cologne, as he 
describes, many antiquated customs 
he mentions in Gotha still linger in 
the small towns, and even in the 
capital of Saxony. Even in these 
railway days the Germans slowly 
relinquish old habits. 

To give any lengthened notice of 
the contents of the second volume of 
this work would require more space 
than we can spare—so many men of 
note are mentioned, and so many sub- 
jects of thoughtsuggested. We hope 
the life of Perthes will become a 
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much-read book in this country, as 
we believe it one likely to be very 
useful. The closing chapters offer 
a beautiful picture of old age, 
and of a life passed in usefulness 
and closed in peace. The good old 
man had a happy old age. Sur- 
rounded by his children, and his 
children’s children, and in the full 
enjoyment of his faculties to the 
last, when drawing towards the 
close of his life, his thoughts seem 
frequently to have dwelt on his 
Caroline, with whom he had lived, 
and loved, and laboured, and who 
had entered the unseen world so 
many years before himself; but he 
seems also to have had the most 
affectionate feeling to his second 
wife, who nursed him with a ten- 
derness to which his son bears 
record. She and one of his daugh- 
ters always kept by his bedside 
during his last illness, and on the 
eighteenth anniversary of their 
marriage day he said to her:— 

Death is here. I am conscious of a 
most strange feeling, as if all earthly 
ties were dissolving, but there is no ex- 
pressing this in words, 


After this he lived some days— 
days of great suffering. One time, 
waking as from a dream, he said:— 


Herder on his death bed sought only 
an idea. ‘Light, light,’ exclaimed 
Goethe ; it would have been better had 
they cried out for love and humility. 


The closing scene we must leave 
to his son to narrate. With it we 
conclude our notice: we cannot add 
anything to his pathetic words:— 

On Thursday, the 18th May, the 
Doctor was able to tell him that all 
would soon be over. He had no longer 
any actual pain, and on being asked 
whether his dreams were distressing, he 
answered, ‘No, no, not now, once dis- 
tressing, now delightful.’ Sometimes he 
‘would pray aloud, and repeat hymns in 
a firm voice. But for the most part he 
lay there peaceful and joyful, and the 
peace and joy that God had granted to 
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him pervaded all that were near. ‘When 
he folded his cold hands,’ wrote one of 
his daughters, ‘and prayed from his 
inmost soul, we too were constrained to 
fold our hands and pray ; it was all so 
sublime, so blessed, we felt as though 
Our Lord Jesus Christ were with us in 
the room.’ ‘The last conflict is severe,’ 
we find it said in another letter, ‘but 
we see with our own eyes that he can 
overcome it in love and without pain or 
fear. The last enemy loses all his terrors 
for us, and the resurrection seems nearer 
us than the death.’ About six o'clock 
in the evening, an intimate friend, the 
Court preacherJacobi,came in. Perthes 
opened his languid eyes, and stretched 
out his hand to him, saying, ‘ For the 
last time : it will be soon over, but it is 
a hard struggle.’ About seven, Jacobi 
and the Doctor left him; at eight, his 
breathing became slower and deeper, 
but without occasioning any distress. 
His whole family stood round him, 
Perthes had folded his hands, and for a 
short time prayed aloud, but his speech 
had now become inarticulate; only the 
oft-repeated words, ‘my Redeemer— 
Lord—forgiveness,’ could be distin- 
guished. Jt had grown dark. When 
lights were brought in, a great change 
was visible in his features, every trace 
of pain was gone, his eyes shone, his 
whole aspect was, as it were, trans- 
figured, so that those around him could 
only think of his bliss, not of their 
sorrow. The last sounds of this world 
that reached the dying ear were, ‘Yea, 
the Lord hath prepared blessedness and 
joy for thee, where Christ is the Sun, 
the Life, and the Allin All.’ He drew 
one long breath ; like a lightning flash, 
an expression of infinite suffering passed 
over his face, then his triumph was 
complete. It was within a few minutes 
of half-past ten. Immediately after 
death, a look of peace and joy settled 
on his face. Early on the morning of 
the 22nd of May he was buried in the 
churchyard of Gotha, and his favourite 
hymn was sung around his grave: 

What can molest or injure me, who have 

in Christ a part ? 
Fill’d with the peace and grace of God, 
most gladly I depart. 
ee ath 
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Parr II. 


T was now time to look about for 
some place to pass the night in, 
and at Jength a turn in the road 
brought us within sight of a small 
house, which we found to be a dis- 
mantled post station, but not seeing 
any water at hand, we preferred 
pushing on, in expectation of meet- 
ing some running brook. We soon 
arrived at a stream, clear as crystal 
and cold as ice, tumbling down 
from the base of the cliff into a 
basin by the roadside; at a little 
distance stood the roofed ruins of 
a deserted villa. To this we ac- 
cordingly repaired, first watering 
our horses, which had carried us 
through all the heat of the day. 
Indeed, we almost observed it as a 
rule, to allow our animals to drink 
whenever we came to water—a 
practice which, when the work is 
slow and heavy, I found invari- 
ably observed both in Spain and 
Turkey. 

The villa was a complete wreck. 
Doors and windows were all gone, 
and in some places the floors torn 
up. Such furniture as had not 
been carried away lay broken and 
strewed about the rooms, and the 
garden was wild and choked with 
grass and weeds. After dismount- 
ing all the baggage, we put up 
the horses in the kitchen and 
stable, and seizing a hatchet we had 
brought with us, the edge of which 
did not turn or chip, I sct hard to 
work in cutting up some of the dry 
broken timber for our fire, which 
was speedily lighted in the principal 
room, where we discovered a table 
and a one-legged bench. The latter 
we soon put to rights, and in half 
an hour our servants had the horses 
fed and made snug for the night, 
and a pot of water boiling on the 
fire, into which we plunged our pre- 
served eatables. ‘The room had a 
deep bay window, looking out upon 
the sea over the garden, from which 
it was elevated but a few feet. Two 
smaller rooms opened into it at 
either end, one of which was floored 
with asphalte, and in the other were 
arranged a couple of table-tops in 
a sloping position, which we ap- 
propriated for beds, in preference 


to unpacking and pitching a tent. 
Certainly we could not complain 
of want of air, as all the sashes 
were broken, but so calm was 
the night, that when we lighted a 
candle, it burnt as steadily as in an 
English drawing-room. Before long 
we had an excellent dinner smoking 
before us, to which we felt perfectly 
ready to do the fullest justice. 
A huge fire blazed and crackled 
away in the wide-mouthed chimney, 
and on it stood the hissing kettle, 
and 


Sang songs of family glee, 


ever at hand to replenish our tea- 
pot and punch-bow], till, some- 
what tired, we sought our respec- 
tive tables. The moon had now 
risen, and was nearly full, and 
poured a flood of silvery light into 
our window across the ocean and 
slopes beneath us. It sparkled on 
the sea like gleaming phosphorus, 
and caught the edges of the rocks 
and the trunks and branches of the 
trees. Having partaken of a cup of 
coffee and crust of bread, we 
mounted soon after six o'clock, 
and continued our journey along 
the same road, which in many 
places was covered with stones and 
rocks of various sizes, which the 


rains and thaws of winter had 
loosened and brought down. 
The cliffs now gradually began 
to recede from the road and 


coast lines, but the farther they 
retired, the higher and grander did 
they appear. The character of 
the slope began to alter, and 
was in many places cut by ravines 
and water-courses, showing fre- 
quently deep land-slips. The soil 
became black and slaty, and here 
and there dark masses of black 
and green-looking stone were 
tossed confusedly above the surface, 
the whole aspect showing evidences 
of volcanic agency. ‘There were 
hardly any trees, the ground 
being covered with a scanty oak 
brushwood, with but few attempts 
at cultivation, except along the sea- 
coast, many hundred feet beneath 
us. A few miles along this road we 
met a patrol of a couple of Cossacks, 
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and a little further on we found two 
more stationed on a small eminence 
commanding a long reach of the 
road. As we rode past, one of 
them shouted something which we 
did not in the least understand, no 
more, probably, than he did our ‘ all 
right, old fellow,’ with an assurance 
that it wasafinemorning. Mount- 
ing his shaggy little pony, he set 
out to follow us, and we now guessed 
that he was come to show us 
the way through places where the 
land-slips had carried away the 
road; and when we came to a 
spot where no signs of the road 
existed, and when our baggage- 
horses sank up to their middles in 
deep black mud, obliging us to take 
off the packs to extricate them, our 
Cossack friend was most useful. We 
again gained the road, which we 
followed till a gesture from our 
guide caused us to turn to the right 
into a field, whence, striking down- 
wards by a pathway amidst groves 
of walnut trees, we arrived at the 
little Tartar village of Kirkineis, 
prettily situated in the midst of 
orchards and vineyards, and sweet- 
scented walnuts, and watered by 
small rills gushing from the moun- 
tain precipices, and distributed 
all over the gardens in a regular 
system of irrigation. 

The appearance of most of the 
Tartar villages along this coast is 
singular, and different from those 
withjn the great rocky barrier which 
separates it from the interior. Here 
the houses are all detached, built into 
the side of the hill, flat-roofed, and 
covered with a coating of mud firmly 
plastered, so that a traveller finds 
1imself almost walking upon a roof 
before he is at all aware of the 
proximity of a house. Trees are 
mingled everywhere among the 
houses, affording deep shade in the 
summer, and shelter during the 
winter; the whole effect is ex- 
tremely picturesque and peculiar. 
In some villages one tile-roofed 
house shows that there is cither a 
postal or Cossack station, and to 
the latter our guide now conducted 
us, to show our passport to the chief 
of his station, a seedy-looking 
officer, who, after keeping it for a 
considerable period, sent us on our 
road under the cave of a dismounted 
Cossack, charged, as we afterwards 
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discovered, to show it to the 
principal officer of the district, 


stationed eight miles off, at Aloup- 
ka, whither he now guided us. 

The footpath now became a rapid 
descent, and was so steep as 
to render it advisable to dismount 
and lead our horses. At length 
we reached the bottom of a 
deep ravine, thickly covered with 
small trees, from whence we emerged 
into the little Tartar village of 
Simeis, where we again got into a 
good macadamized road, which 
soon led us past the gate of a de- 
serted chateau, in the grounds of 
which the young grass formed so 
tempting an opportunity of re- 
freshing our horses, that we turned 
in by the broken entrance, and tying 
them to the trees, with liberty to 
graze for a space of ten feet all 
round, we sent one of our servants 
to a neighbouring house to purchase 
eggs and boil the kettle for our 
breakfast, whilst we made a tour of 
inspection of the chateau and gar- 
dens around it. The former be- 
longing, we were informed, to a 
St. Petersburg merchant, is situ- 
ated close to the sea, on some rocks 
at the extremity of a pleasant sandy 
cove. It was singular in its con- 
struction, at least to English eyes, 
having nearly the whole of the 
interior encased in a kind of glass 
shell, forming doubtless, when oc- 
cupied, a large conservatory. Into 
one of the reception-rooms a large 
square conservatory, with a foun- 
tain in the centre, opened, and 
was filled with rare plants, whose 
withered and drooping condition 
denoted the absence of the pro- 
prietor and a general want of care, 
owing to the insecurity of the 
country. The living-rooms opened 
into a central hall, in which 
was a spiral staircase communi- 
cating to a similar lobby above, 
into which the bed-rooms opened, 
and from whence another spiral 
staircase communicated with a look- 
out turret on the roof. ‘The ser- 
vants’ apartments below the ground 
were light, clean, and airy, and 
provided with small iron bedsteads, 
ranged, like those of a barrack, 
round the walls. The kitchen was 
altogether detached, on the opposite 
side of the roadway leading to the 
principal entrance, and was built of 
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logs closely fitted, and contained 
ranges and coppers, boilers and 
ovens in abundance. The gardens 
were prettily laid out, and were 
principally devoted to shrubs, in- 
termingled with tall dark cypresses, 
sweet scenting walnuts, broad-leaved 
fig-trees, and some fine elms. In the 
garden was a large building, care- 
fully locked up, containing the 


wine-presses ; and up the slope of 


the hill, towards the foot of the 
great precipice, extended several 
acres of vineyards. 

When we returned to the spot 
where we had left our horses, an 
excellent breakfast of fresh eggs and 
cold meat was awaiting us. The 
Cossack guide was stretched beneath 
a tree, watching the various prepa- 
rations with an interest that made 
me imagine his own breakfast that 
morning must have been but slight. 
The country about was no longer 
deserted. Cultivation seemed every- 
where attended to, and though the 
owners of country-houses were ab- 
sent, a care-taker resided in their 
place. In some instances they were 
unable to check the inroads of the 
Tartars, who would come in at times 
and seize whatever they could lay 
their hands upon and conveniently 
carry away. In the villa we had 
just gone through, it was shown us 

ow they had carried off all the rich 
brocade coverings of the sofas and 
chairs, which seemed to have been 
of the most expensive description. 

Soon after noon we continued our 
journey towards Prince Woronzof’s 
celebrated residence at Aloupka. 
Its situation is similar to that of 
the villa I have just described, but is 
even more remarkable for beauty and 
variety. Here the huge cliff towers 
aloft higher than anywhere else 
along the range, and looks even more 
imposing from its greater distance 
from the sea. The mountain leading 
up to its base is beautifully slanted 
with evergreens, flowering shrubs, 
cypress, and all kinds of ornamental 
trees, and the huge masses of de- 
tached rock are thrown into groups 
by emer planting, and covered 
with luxuriant ivy and creepers. 
A church, built to resemble a Doric 
temple, and some small and pretty 
cottages and villas, rise out of the 
masses of foliage. We had not 
time to examine the gardens, but 
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riding past they seemed full of 
rare and beautiful shrubs. The 
road, neatly hedged and _ paled, 
passes almost through the castle of 
Aloupka; such at least is the sin- 
gular effect, arising from its being 
narrow, and bounded on either side 
by the walls of some portion of the 
palace, till at length it opens out 
into a grand court, where stands 
the principal entrance. On the 
left, towards the mountain, is the 
stable court, not yet quite com- 
pleted; on the right, towards the 
sea, and about a hundred feet above 
it, rises the castle itself, built of 
green granite, in a strange style—a 
mixture of English-Gothic with By- 
zantine and Saracen: the interior 
decorations of the castle are rich and 
costly, while the living rooms are of 
fine proportions, and numerous. 
was much disappointed, however, 
in the size and proportions of the 
entrance-hall, and the extreme mean- 
ness of the staircase. The library 
was charming, the oak bookcases 
and large tables, moveable ladders 
and bookstands, being all in good 
keeping, and giving evidence of the 
cultivated taste of the owner. They 
were all brought from England. It 
is singularly situated at the extre- 
mity of the east wing, quite away 
from all the other living rooms, as 
the library in a large country-house 
ought to be, if possible. The gardens 
are in terraces, stretching down to- 
wards the sea, and ornamented with 
marble figures, carefully covered 
from the weather. All the most valu- 
able and portable furniture had been 
removed from the palace soon after 
the invasion. Ascending the roof, 
the view along the coast to the west- 
ward is extremely beautiful. Point 
after point juts out into the sea, 
crowned by shining villas, backed by 
masses of wood, from which your 
eye runs up a rugged but varied 
slope to the foot of the limestone 
elit which, stretching away as far 
as the eye can reach, now juts boldly 
out in some gigantic turret, now 
retires into a deep dark recess ; here 
tosses its rugged peak intotheclouds, 
and there softens down into a patch 
of green pasture, on which the last 
snows are rapidly disappearing. 
Having sent forward our baggage 
to Yalta, about ten miles distant, 
whilst engaged in going over the 
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chateau of Prince Woronzof, we 
were able to take advantage of the 
excellence of the road, and use a 
little more despatch in our move- 
ments. The scenery continued 
beautiful as we passed villa and 


chateau in rapid succession; not 
all, perhaps, evincing the best 


taste in architecture, though some 
were extremely pretty, and giving 
one the idea of thorough comfort in 
their arrangements. We meta large 
detachment of Cossacks, resting on 
the line of march towards Aloupka, 
some mounted on their shaggy little 
ponies, their bright lance-heads 
gleaming in the afternoon sun; 
others sitting by the road-side and 
on the walls, bridle in hand, smoking 
their pipes. They were dressed in 
the ordinary uniform of the Russian 
soldiers, and carried straight-handled 
and much curved swords, besides 
their lances; some also slung car- 
bines across the back. Many re- 
moved their caps (the Russian mili- 
tary salute) as we passed, and all 
looked at us with no small curiosity. 
The number of villas, plantations, 
and bits of natural forest along the 
road, give it the appearance of a 
private road through the most lovely 
of parks. At Cape Aithodor, the 
western extremity of the bay of 
Yalta, we passed a lighthouse; and 
after riding through the hamlet of 
Little Oreandaand itsadjoining villa, 
soon reached a pretty cottage, built 
at one of the entrances to the Em- 
peror’s palace at Great Oreanda. 
Here we turned in, and following 
a skilfully-engineered road down a 
considerable descent, beautifully 
wooded, and planted with rare 
flowering shrubs, soon arrived at the 
palace, charmingly situated by the 
sea-side in a little bight of land, 
flanked on either side by ric hly- 
wooded cliffs, one crowned with a 
large cross, the other by the artificial 
ruins of a hexastyle temple, whose 
dazzling white ae seemed sin- 
gularly out of place amidst masses 
of grey rock a green foliage. Far 
too white for marble, its staring, 
vulgar effect amidst so much natural 
beauty made me feel indignant at 
the barbarism which permitted its 
erection. Like the palace at Aloupka, 
the main entrance to that of Oreanda 
is landward, and in front of it a rich 
parterre of flowers was in progress ; 
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another, a perfect bower of roses, 
lies to the eastward; while to the 
west extend the stables and a large 
pile of domestic offices. The en- 
trance front of the building is simple 
and plain, in the Italian style; that 
towards the sea being enriched with 
balconies, supported by caryatides ; 
and ommed gardens, ornamented 
with statues and marble groups and 
vases. The entrance-hall is in the 
Pompeian style, and is painted in 
bright colours, so skilfully managed 
as not to have the least gaudy or 
spotty effect, but to catch the eye as 

a rich glowing picture. The interior 
fitments and furniture are of the 
richest description, and most of the 
rooms — dining -room, [Emperor's 
study, and Empress’ boudoirs— 
well-proportioned, though of no 
great size. The drawing-room, if 
it be such, is decidedly small; but 
the housekeeper called it a break- 
fast-room. f was struck with the 
beauty and variety of the marbles 
in the chimney-pieces, all of which 
came from the neighbouring moun. 
tains. In one of the courts is a 
fountain, more curious than beau- 
tiful, copied from an old Tartar 
original in the palace at Baktchi- 
Serai; and conservatory, filled 
with choice exotics, opens on to some 
of the principal apartments. Every- 
thing was in perfect order, and 
seemed ready to be inhabited at a 
moment’s notice; and I cannot con- 
ceive a more charming situation for 
a Sovereign to retire to, where as 
much seclusion as is desirable can 
be enjoyed, and the best society is 
within reach. 

Returning to the main road, we 
hastened on towards Yalta, which 
lay fronting a shallow bay two or 
three hundred feet below us, and 
five or six miles distant, backed by 
wooded mountains, dotted with cot- 
tages, Tartar villages, and white 
villas about their base, and rising to 
the same high plateau, which now 
retires inland, as the nature of the 
country changes from the severe, 
bold character of the high precipice, 
with the rugged slope leading from 
its base to the sea, to the more 
varied features of a wooded, moun- 
tainous country, whose peaks, lofty 
and rugged, are covered with forests 
of pines, while their lower slopes 
abound in vineyards and olive gar- 
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dens. Passing through Livadia, the 
residence of Count Potoski, and 
where some smaller villas are also 
situated, the road rapidly descends 
towards Yalta, till it reaches a 
low and sandy beach. We forded 
the small river flowing through a 
valley which seemed particularly 
fertile, and entering the town, ob- 
tained a night’s lodging at the 
house of a person who, being mar- 
ried to an Englishwoman, opened 
his house to English tourists. His 
wife’s sister, a widow, who within 
eight months had lost her husband 
and two children, resided with the 
family, taking part in the manage- 
ment of the house. They informed 
us, that having a wholesome dread 
of Russian guests, as well as a wish 
to keep their house free from cer- 
tain insect enemies, which too fre- 

uently accompany the Russians, 
they do not dare to put up any 
signboard which would oblige them 
to open their doors indiscriminately 
to all comers; and the cleanliness 
of their beds was evidence of the 
success of their precautions. Having 
ordered dinner, we went to the 
stable-yard and saw our cattle 
housed under a long shed, and re- 
joicing in their well-earned evening 
feed. 

Whilst dinner was preparing, we 
strolled along the principal street 
of the town to the Reach. an unin- 
teresting building situated on a 
small eminence in rear, and to the 
eastward, of the town, erected in 
a kind of nondescript Saracenic- 
Gothic. Still higher up is an 
ancient Jewish cemetery, from 
whence we enjoyed a_ beautiful 
view of the bay and mountains, 
whose peaks were just tipped with 
the setting sun, throwing all the 
foreground and middle distance into 
deep shade. On our return, an ex- 
cellent dinner was awaiting us, con- 
sisting principally of fresh oysters 
caught in the bay, a magnificent 
turbot, and some bacon and eggs, 
the whole washed down by a bottle 
of deliciously cool rose champagne 
and one of very fair country wine, 
sound and well-flavoured. Our 
hostess apologized for not giving us 
some beef or mutton, but urged 
as a reason, that the Government 
had, during the war, ordered 
that all the cattle should be de- 
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stroyed or disposed of, lest they 
should fall into the hands of the 
Allies ; and my informant was glad 
to get rid of her milch cows and 
sheep at a’ moderate price. That 
very day they had for the first time 
received a supply of fresh milk and 
butter, both of which they most 
generously placed before us. 

It was nearly seven o'clock before 
we were under weigh on the follow- 
ing morning. The road now kept 
up the valley towards the heart 
of the mountain for some miles, 
winding in and out amidst copses 
and gardens of beautifully-shaped 
ground, clothed with pretty cottage- 
like villas. At length, after ascend- 
ing for a couple of miles, it again 
turned eastward, and crossed, at a 
considerable elevation, the ridge 
which forms the eastern extremity 
of Yalta Bay. The view from 
thence westward is the most strik- 
ing, perhaps, of any along the coast. 
The eye wanders from a rich fore- 
ground to the fertile vale of Yalta, 
the little town shining by the sea-side 
like a pearl encircled by turquoises 
and emeralds, with the gloomy 
mountains towering up behind. 
Further on, it rests upon the sea 
of buried foliage, relieved by villas 
whose white walls and bright green 
roofs shone out clear, yet soft, 
amidst the heavy masses of wood. 
Still further, the lighthouse on the 
promontory, and the massive turrets 
of Aloupka, the hill and temple, 
and numerous residences, are seen, 
backed by the sublime crags of 
Mount St. Peter, which shows its 
jagged head high above all that tre- 
mendous chain of precipice. On, on, 
ever fainter in the grey distance, 
bay succeeds bay and headland suc- 
ceeds headland, while the cliff, 
merging gradually into a gigantic 
wall of rock, at last seems to dip its 
mighty head into the sea, which 
forms an entire half of this noble 
scene, its deep colouring contrasting 
and yet harmonizing with the 
masses of foliage, the red earth, and 
the grey rocks, its surface calm and 
placid, unbroken even by a sail, 
whilst the landscape beside it is 
tossed into strange fantastic shapes 
by the mighty convulsion of nature, 
of which all the Southern Crimea 
gives abundant evidence. 

Pursuing our journey eastward, 
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the scenery around us became more 
and more bare. We were, however, 
a great height above the sea, and 
could distinguish below us, along 
the coast, gardens and woods, vine- 
yards and plantations, amidst which 
is situated the celebrated botanical 
garden of Nikita. At length, after 
assing the Tartarvillage of Yursuff, 
beautifully situated on the shore, 
where a large villa is pointed out as 
the property of the Duke de Riche- 
lieu, the road entered a wild dis- 
trict, without a tree upon the 
ground, which was broken up into 
countless ravines and hillocks. The 
former, whose sides are torn and 
bared by every winter torrent, ex- 
hibit a remarkable strata of slat 
rock, which can be traced from hill 
to hill without difficulty. Quan- 
tities of boulders of beautiful green 
granite are strewn about the sur- 
face, which seems hardly to yield 
pasturage for a mountain sheep. 
The most remarkable feature 
along the coast here is the pro- 
montory called the Aiu-Dagh, or 
Bear Mountain, extending out into 
the sea, some miles eastward of 
Yursuff. It is covered with thick 
wood, and though only connected 
to the mainland by a narrow and 
low isthmus, rises to the height of 
a thousand feet. We had now 
been several hours upon the road, 
and eagerly watched for some shady 
spot to breakfast at, as well as for 
some grazing for our horses: each 
turn of the road brought us fresh 
disappointment, till about twelve 
o'clock, a walnut-grove and orchard, 
bounding the road, watered by a 
small stream trickling from the 
mountain, and carpeted with rich 
grass, provided us with a halting- 
place. To unload our pack-horses, 
and tie them up to various trees 
where the grass grew richest, was 
the work of a few minutes. A 
couple of stones by the road-side, 
arranged so as to contain some dry 
branches from the hedges, formed 
our fire-place, across which the 
kettle and pot were soon placed. 
Some Tartar men and boys gradually 
surrounded us, to whom we made 
signs that we should like some 
fresh egys from their village, which 
we discovered among the trees. 
At length, the imitation of a 
eock crowing enlightened them, and 
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a boy scampered away, soon to 
return with a handkerchief full of 
eggs, some of which we purchased 
and ate upon the spot. 

Having rested the horses we again 
packed up, andcontinuedour journey 
towards Aloushta, through the Tartar 
village of Lambat, and over an un- 
interesting country, till within five 
miles of Aloushta. Here the road 
enters a forest, which it descends 
by rapid zig-zags, from every turn of 
which a fine view is obtained of the 
valley of Aloushta to the Tchatir- 
Dagh, or across the bay along the 
eoast to Sudak. The position is 
hemmed in on three sides by the 
highest mountains in the Crimea, 
and communicates with all the 
lovely scenery of the Southern coast 
by an excellent road, and with Sim- 
pheropol by another—which previ- 
ously to the war was in all proba- 
bility equally good. The valley is of 
greater extent and quite as fertile as 
that of Yalta, whilst the anchorage 
and capabilities for a harbour are 
better; and it is to be wondered 
at that it should have been so 
neglected by the Russian nobility, 
who have established themselves 
everywhere along the coast. The 
little town, in which we arrived 
about five o'clock, is entirely Tartar. 
Its wretched 


cottages are some- 
times built in irregular streets, 


sometimes with their backs against 
an eminence in the centre of the 
town, on which stand the towers of 
an ancient castle, one of the strong- 
holds of a race long since driven 
forth by the fierce followers of Ma- 
homet. It is difficult to picture to 
oneself the frugal, patient, and in- 
dustrious Tartar, bowed down be- 
neaththe stern yoke of Russia, frank, 
gentle-looking creatures, as being 
the descendants of a mighty race 
who, sword in hand, advanced the 
Crescent against the Cross in this 
fair region, drove forth its ancient 
inhabitants and its mighty traders 
of yore, and elected asovereign who 
was second only to the Sultan of 
Turkey among the followers of the 
Prophet, and whose family was ac- 
knowledged as next in succession 
to the illustrious line of Kalifs. 
Here we halted for a short time, 
to allow our baggage, which had 
fallen a little in rear, to come 
up; after which, having agreed to 
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follow the Simpheropol road till we 
found a suitable camping-ground, 
we proceeded through the tortuous 
streets of the little town, past a 
green-spired church, and leer a 
road bounded on either side by tall 
Lombardy poplars, till we arrived 
at an open heath, near which we fixed 
ourselves for the night. Having un- 
loaded our animals, we tied them to 
the shrubs which grew around, and 
then proceeded to pitch our small 
patrol-tent, whilst one servant was 
carrying water and the other busy 
with the fire and looking after the 
horses. Presently a Cossack soldier 
came down from his station a few 
hundred yards off, and brought us a 
bundle of dry sticks, for which we re- 
warded him with a glass of brandy. 
In a few minutes more a waterproof 
sheet was spread on the ground, our 
plates, knives, forks, and cups ranged 
round it, and as the setting sun shed 
its last rosy rays upon the snowy 
peaks of the Tchatir-Dagh and 
neighbouring mouutains, the soup 
was placed before us. The evening 
was deliciously calm and genial, and 
by the time dinner was over and the 
first cigar discussed, nighthad closed 
in; and beyond the waning glare of 
our watch-fire, nothing was visible 
around us save the glimmering 
lights of the distant village and ad- 
jacent Cossack barrack, and the 
twinkling stars; and no sound was 
heard except the crackling of our 
fire, the regular munching of our 
horses, and the distant murmur of a 
stream. 

We now thought it prudent to 
bring our horses closer around our 
bivouac, and accordingly collected 
them into a circle, tied to low oak 
bushes all about the fire, where our 
servants were established under a 
kind of gipsy-tent made of blankets 
and horse clothing. Presently we 
heard footsteps approaching, and in 
a few moments our Cossack friend 
with a companion emerged from 
the gloom, and advanced within the 
light of our fire, both laden with 
bundles of dry vine-poles, quite suf- 
ficient to keep up our fire through- 
out the night,—an instance of kind- 
ness which I hardly expected from 
the least disciplined troops of our 
late enemy, the Cossacks of the 
Black Sea. We rewarded each 
with a glass of brandy, adding 
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what we considered must be a 
rarity among them—a large lump of 
white sugar, and for which they 
seemed most grateful, taking off 
their caps, and dropping on one knee 
to kiss our hands. 

Soon after dawn we were up, and 
struck our tent, and while the kettle 
was boiling for a starting cup of 
coffee, performed our ablutions, re- 
freshed by the morning breeze. 
Having laid out a stiff day’s work, 
at half-past five we were in our sad- 
dles, ahiee the Simpheropol road, 
which, following a line from 
Aloushta, nearly perpendicular to 
the coast, crosses the mountain 
range, at an elevation of 2800 feet, 
by a wooded gorge between the 
Tchatir-Dagh and another mountain 
of nearly equal height. For many 
miles the road wound round the foot 
of the mountain, till it entered a 
ravine, the sides of which were 
clothed with fine timber, oak and 
beach, full of small opens, clothed 
with grass of the brightest green, 
watered by silvery streams formed 
by the melting snow on the summits 
of the neighbouring peaks ; while on 
both sides of the road the banks 
shone forth in all the beauty of 
spring, adorned with masses of 
primroses and violets, reflected in 
the ponds and streams. As we 
turned a sharp corner formed by 
some spur of the mountain on our 
left, a pile of fresh-turned earth, 
half concealed by bushes, attracted 
our attention, and soon disclosed 
a small battery for a couple of 
field-pieces, the only defensive work 
visible in this pass, which, sur- 
rounded as it is on all sides by high 
mountains covered with rocks, un- 
derwood, and forest-trees, might be 
made untenable by a dozen deter- 
mined riflemen. A little further on, 
a good deal of felled timber formed 
an abattis across part of the gorge, 
but it was unaccompanied by any 
sort of ditch or parapet, and was 
exposed oceania on the flanks. 
At the twelfth verst stone from 
Aloushta we arrived at an opening in 
the forest, which seemed to nearly 
the highest point of the road, and 
afforded a scanty pasturage for our 
horses. It was now half-past seven, 
and perceiving what seemed to be a 
vathway leading up the Tchatir- 

agh, we agreed to halt, breakfast, 
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and then start up the mountain on 
foot. Fixing upon an open in the 
forest to steer upon, we plunged at 
once into its depths, crossing a mass 
of felled trees, and then working 
our way amidst tall bushes but little 
encumbered by underwood. 

At first the ascent was not at all 
steep, and it was only when we had 
hit off the Ar opening that 
the power of our lungs was at 
all tested. The sun, however, was, 
for the season, very powerful, and 
not a breath of air played through 
the thick branches, so that the 
heat was oppressive. Still, onward 
we went. First patches, then streaks, 
and at last a fields of snow 
covered the ground, on which the 
tracks of deer, hares, and birds were 
everywhere visible. Now came the 
pull; for as the ascent became 
steeper, so did the depth of the 
snow inerease, covering broken 
boughs, fallen trees, and pits, into 
which we sometimes sunk above the 
knee. On we went, zig-zag, till at 
length, panting and hot, we halted, 
back to a tree, for five minutes, to 
get breath. Again ascending, we 
passed the forest, and emerged upon 
masses of rock andcrags, free, iced, 
from snow, except where it lay in 


deep drifts. A cold air here 
braced us, and more than h 
the ascent was accomplished. The 


ridge which from the road appesved 
the highest point, was soon reached, 
but the summit, consisting of deep 
basins and sloping eminencescovered 
with crags and short grass, extended 
a mile to the westernmost ridge, 
which was the highest, and also the 
one wherefrom the most extensive 
view was to be obtained. On we 
lodded, across basins, containing 
little lakes of melted snow, covered 
with a barren peaty soil, yielding a 
short grass, on which a few wild- 
looking ponies were grazing. At last 
we reached the western ridge, where 
the mountain ends ina perpendicular 
cliffof grey limestone, of several hun- 
dred feet in depth. 

The view is of immense extent, 
comprising all the most beautiful por- 
tion of the Crimea. From Aloushta, 
the eye is carried along the crest of 
the mountain range whichshuts inthe 
southern coast far away to the marine 
heights of Balaklava, from whence 
the coast, including the harbour of 
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Sevastopol, is visible, up to the 
minarets of Eupatoria, where it be- 
comes lost in the sea of low steppe, 
which again stretches round north- 
ward of Simpheropol, till shut off by 
the rugged peaks rising at the oppo- 
site side of the gorge. Looking to- 
wards Balaklava, the eye wanders 
over a vast extent of wooded val- 
leys and hills, appearing mountains 
ne amidst them, but having the 
appearance of undulating ground 
when stretched 3000 feet beneath 
us. The winding valleys of the 
Belbec, the Katcha, and the Alma 
may be traced, and the towers of 
Mangoup and Dshufluth- Kaleh 
crown their rocky eminences, and 
numerous red-roofed Tartar villages 
lay nestled among the wooded 
ravines. Though free from fog or 
clouds, the hazy accompaniment of 
a heated atmosphere prevented our 
enjoying the panorama in all its de- 
tail; the line of the ocean horizon, 
or that of the long dreary steppe, 
was nowhere visible, but melted into 
the cloudless sky, and it was onl 

by a careful examination with 
glasses, and by comparing Nature’s 
vast map which lay stretched beneath 
us, with that which we held in our 
hand, that we could make out the 
real extent of the view and the more 
distant details. Still we were amply 
rewarded for our exertions, which 
the almost freezing wind that swept 
up the cliff warned us to resume. 
Elevated nearly five thousand two 
hundred feet above the sea, the 
ground was in many places frozen 
hard and slippery; and the snow- 
drifts, which filled up deep chasms 
in the rock and converted precipices 
into gentle slopes, were quite hard. 
Once in the forest again, it was not 
so easy to keep one’s feet, for the 
descent was much steeper; and the 
snow, no longer frozen, was in many 
places rotten and deceitful, causing 
a tumble every now and then, or 
compelling us to perform our des- 
cent in a sitting posture, till the 
trunk of a tree brought its friendly 
aid to check movements too rapid to 
be agreeable. Half-way down we 
again rested beside an icy stream 
in which we cooled our fies; and 
then hastening on, regained the 
road half a verst below the spot 
from whence we started, and where 
we found our horses all ready. 
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After changing our shoes, which 
were saturated with snow water, we 
set off, following the road towards 
Simpheropol, which, at the distance 
of another verst, brought us to a 
stone obelisk erected at the highest 
spot of the pass. A deep rocky 
ravine divides the road from the foot 
of the Tchatir-Dagh, commencing 
close to the spot where we made our 
ascent; in which pass some officers 
who attempted the ascent after- 
wards on horseback met serious 
mischances, their horses tumbling 
down the rocks, from whence they 
had to be extricated by means of 
ropes, which had to be procured 
from Aloushta. Further down, this 
ravine is joined by the Salghir 
river, which gushes in a large volume 
at the base of the mountain, in the 
heart of which it probably takes its 
source, passing through labyrinths 
of caverns and clefts, and fed 
by the melting snows in the 
upper basins. Winding down the 
cab wooded sides of the glen, 
with the high grey cliffs towering 
above the tops of the trees which 
nestle around the mountain, we 
came to a village and Cossack sta- 
tion where some bright green artil- 
lery and ammunition wagons were 
assembled, and a few Cossacks 
lounged lazily in the sun. Here the 
road crossed the stream; and after- 
wards the ravine widened out into 

valley, at first tolerably fertile, 
and planted with fruit trees. The 
hill sides above were entirely bare, 
except where a few prostrate trunks 
still lay awaiting transport to the 


army. Judging from the state of 


the road from this spot to Simpher- 
opol.and this being the nearest forest 
of any extent, it is probable that 
the troops in that garrison were 
supplied from hence w ith fuel during 
the war. The valley now gradually 
widened out into a broad plain, 
where the road passed by the 
wretched Tartar village of Mahmoud 
Sultan, whose dirty and neglected 
appearance gave evidence of its 
having been within the immediate 
influence of the Russian army, who 
probably seized upon the arabas 
and bullocks and drivers to convey 
fuel to their camps. We forded the 
river two or three times, glad to 
cool our horses’ limbs and slake 
their thirst in its clear waters. All 
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this time, the solitude of the 
country is very striking. Hardly a 
grown-up man was visible in the 
villages; and very few people, in- 
deed scarce any except Cossack 
orderlies, were to be met with on 
the road. A dead buffalo or Ox, 
half devoured and partly buried in 
mud—around which were gathered 
a troop of half-starved hairy dogs, 
some tearing at and growling 
over the carcase, some lying with 
inflated bodies and blood-stained 
lips and paws, exhausted by their 
efforts; others prowling round, 
watching an opportunity when their 
fiercer brethren should have satisfied 
their horrid appetite, and setting up 
a whine or moan of impatience as 
with drooping tails they skulked 
around,—lay by the side of a marsh, 
watched by a couple of grey crows, 
who waited patiently their turn. 
Hastening past, the plain again 
narrowed into a valley richly culti- 
vated with masses of orchards, and 
in which hamlet succeeded hamlet 
in rapid succession. Long lines of 
Lombardy poplars bounded the roads 
on either side, and formed a pleasing 
feature in the landseape. 

It was now growing late ; the first 
part of the day’s journey had been 
one of violent exertion; and the 
latter, passing through an uninterest- 
ing country, and riding slowly, was 
wearisome; 80 we selec cted the first 
suitable spot for a camping ground, 
choosing a small ravine running 
perpendicular to the main v: alley, 
through which a stream trickled. 
The tent was soon pitched, fire 
made, water boiled, and dinner laid 
out on the grass, and the last rays 
of daylight had not long disappeared 
before all was in repose. 

Awakening a couple of times 
during the night to see that all was 
quiet among the horses, we rose the 
following morning at four o'clock; 
and starting at six, agreed to break- 
fast a little way outside Simphero- 
pol, now distant six or eight miles. 
As we drew nearer the town, the 
road became worse and worse, being 
in some places covered, even at this 
season, with a sea of mud, rival- 
ling the celebrated Balaklava road 
during the first Crimean winter. 
It was the Easter Sunday of the 
Greek Church; andwhen we entered 
the town we found it, though still 
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early, all astir with soldiers and 
officers, the latter driving about in 
droskies, helmeted, booted, and 
spurred,—all in full dress, over 
which was thrown the everlasting 
grey great-coat. In the streets, the 
same aspect of dreary desolation 
was visible everywhere which I had 
heard described. The early morn- 
ing is an unfavourable time to visit 
a town, when its streets are not 
yet filled, and houses and shops 
have not yet opened; but such was 
not the case at Simpheropol, for 
the streets were in many places 
crammed, but it was with dirty sol- 
diers and crowds of Jews, Germans, 
Greeks, and all the detestable, 
villanons-looking rabble generally 
to be found in the purlieus of a 
camp. Abominable smells were 
paramount everywhere, the atmo- 
sphere seemed thick and unwhole- 
some, the streets were filthy, and 
the few houses looked desolate and 
dreary, splashed with mud up to 
their very eaves. Soldiers swarmed 
everywhere: some looking pale and 
worn by disease, and all having the 
same down-in-the-mouth look which 
I had before observed in_ the 
Russian soldiers. I was glad to 
escape, and to adjourn to the de- 
serted park which lies at the 
entrance of the town, where we 
could hail our baggage as it came 
up. Tying our horses to the railing, 
we sat down on a bench, amidst 
neglected roses, shrubs, and flower- 
beds, grass-grown walks, and broken- 
down railings and seats, to watch 
the scene in the street before us, 
and await the arrival of the servants: 
and lighting a cigar I mused upon 
the miseries that war must have en- 
tailed upon this city, once celebrated 
for its cleanliness and its beauty ; 
now, alas! converted into a vast 
lazar-house and garrison, its parks 
and fountains, streets, squares, 
houses, and courts neglected and 
grass-grown,—the whole one vast 
picture of desolation. All the towns- 
people who passed were dressed in 
their Sunday best, and stopped to 
salute each other with the good 
wishes of the season, which was 
accompanied with a kiss on either 
cheek. It was strange to see a 
couple of solemn-looking officers 
meet, and, courteously removing 
their helmets, kiss each other 
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with grave formality, quite different 
from the boisterous exuberance of 
‘ Alphonse’—the designation of a 
Frenchman in camp. At length 
our baggage hove in sight; and 
following the line of electric tele- 
graph through the streets, we came 
upon the road to Baktehi-Serai. 
Never did I come across such a 
scene as met my eyes in the out- 
skirts of the town in this direction, 
which was now the main road from 
Perekop to the Russian army during 
the war. The land either was or 
gave evidence of having been a vast 
sea of mud. As I rode out of the 
street, 1 heedlessly kept my horse a 
little off the beaten foot-track, and 
was keeping what seemed to me to 
be a more direct but equally dry 
road, till a shout from a group of 
bystanders of ‘ Vo bono,’ and a wav- 
ing of hands, caused me to pull up 
my horse just as he had got one leg 
into a deep slough of black slime. 
Faugh! the recollection of the smell 
almost sickens me; and I inwardly 
vowed never to make rash excursions 
off the road in the neighbourhood 
of a Russian town again. This plain 
seemed to have been a depdt for 
stores during the war, and even still 
contained some stacks of hay and 
bags of corn. Quantities of arabas 
were parked, with their oxen stand- 
ing beside them, whilst every here 
and there broken wheels, bits of 
bodies, yokes and axles, piled in 
heaps together, gave evidence of the 
destruction of their transport. 

Numerous deserted camps com- 
pleted the desolate appearance of 
the scene, amidst which rats were 
to be seen dashing in and out of 
their holes; dead horses and cattle 
lay unburied on the dung-heaps; 
and frequently when riding along, a 
horn or hoof, or piece of hairy hide 
sticking out of the now dried-up 
mud, would show where the poor 
animal -had fallen and found his 
ready-made grave. As we left the 
environs of the town, the road 
entered upon a vast steppe of bare 
undulating ground ;—not a tree, not 
a house could be detected; and no- 
thing caught the eye except the long 
line of telegraph poles which marked 
the road to Baktchi-Serai, As the 
forenoon advanced, several bat- 
talions and detachments of militia 
passed on the line of march for 
MM2 
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Perekop, from whence they were to 
be sent to their homes. Numerous 
wagons followed, carrying sick men, 
arms, baggage, and officers, who 
seldom accompany their men on foot 
during the line of march, adopting 
the more luxurious system of lying 
upon beds in wagons, or sitting 
in droskies, if they are fortunate 
enough to possess one. The road 
for many miles was dotted by 
stragglers,—some dragging their 
feet slowly along, scarcely able to 
support their own weight, others 
lying in the dust by the roadside, 
either asleep, or too weary to rise 
and follow their comrades. Even 
the main body seemed little better 
than an armed rabble dressed in 
uniform, and their long matted hair 
and untrimmed beard gave them 
the appearance of savages rather 
than of disciplined soldiers. One 
felt sick at heart at witnessing their 
painful march, though within but 
a few miles of their halting-place, 
and every step leading them nearer 
their homes, wives, and children ;* 
and I could not but think that if so 
much fatigue and suffering were 
visible in their second ds ay s march 
in dry weather on a hard Seal what 
must have been the sufferings of 
the thousands who crossed these 
desolate steppes in frost and snow, 
and still more miserable wet . for 
hundreds of miles! 

The road was, in most places, 
nothing but a vast track over the 
plain formed by countless wagons, 


each seeking out a line for itself 


during the wet weather ; however, 
here and there it had been formed 
across valleys and low ground into 
a well-made macadamized road 
by the troops during the winter. 
Near the extremity of one of these 
patches, we came upon a farm-house, 
with the eternal double-headed eagle 
painted upon a sign-board, to show 
that it was Government property. 
Into this we turned, and were hos- 
pitably received by the manager, 
who conversed well in French. His 
wife and children had gone to ser- 
vice early that morning to Sim- 
Iheropol, while he, confined by 
influenza, had, fortunately for us, 
remained at home. The house and 
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farm being imperial property, was, 
he said, spared from all requisitions 
and billets for troops during the 
war, for which reason he had caused 
the sign-post to be put up opposite 
his gateway. He said that the 
troops had suffered greatly during 
the bringing up of the reinforce- 
ments, and mentioned the Grenadier 
corps in particular. The loss in 
transport was enormous—a state- 
ment which every mile of the road 
corroborated; but he said that if 
the troops had worked properly, the 
whole line of road ought to have been 
completed to Baktchi-Serai. Before 
leaving, he pressed some excellent 
country wine and Easter cake upon 
us; and, thanking him much for his 
hospitality, we got once more into 
our saddles, and continued our 
dreary journey. Just before reach- 
ing Baktchi-Serai, the steppe sinks 
into a broad valley, watered by a 
small stream, falling, a few miles 
further down, into the Katcha. Into 
this valley a long, narrow ravine, 
with deep rocky sides, opens, and 
in it is situated the town, which is 
nowhere visible till the entrance 
of the gorge is reached. The 
valley which we now entered 
had probably, previous to the war, 
been prettily wooded, but it was 
now converted into a great Russian 
“amp, and most of the trees had 
been felled for fire-wood. A 
couple of small Tartar villages, 
deserted by their inhabitants, and 
now occupied by Russian soldiers, 
are situated along the stream, on 
the opposite side of which, in the 
only green spot we could find, we 
pitched our tent, and, for want of 
bushes, tied our horses to stones. 
The town of Baktchi-Serai, built, 
as I have before siated, in a nar- 
row valley, whose sides, of soft 
white limestone, grow steeper and 
higher gradually, consists of but 
little else than one street nearly 
three miles in length, and filled 
with Tartar shops and _ houses. 
A small stream flows through it, 
down to which the gardens of the 
houses extend; and the numerous 
graceful minarets rising, snowy 
white, above the red roofs, have a 
picturesque effect. Ancient Ma- 


Most of them seemed elderly men, very different in appearance Son ‘the 


beardless youths who fill our militia ranks. 
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homedan graveyards are situated 
on the heights, and up some 
of the slopes in the rear of the 
houses ; while in the soft limestone 
cliff we again meet with excavated 
caves like those at Inkerman and 


Mangoup. The shops are very 
numerous, consisting of bakers’, 


leather-workers’, where pretty and 
gaudy slippers, whips, bridles, &c., 
are sold, confectioners’, and coffee- 
houses, to which have been added 
billiard-rooms, and hotels. 
The maps tell us that no Russian 
is allowed to reside here; however, 
the war has broken through all 
former arrangements, and Russian 
officers and soldiers are biileted in 
the houses, while the sacred palace 
of the khans is turned into a hos- 
pital for the troops. ‘The narrow 
street with soldiers, 
officers, Jews, 'Tartars,Germans, and 
samp followers of all descriptions ; 
and sounds of revelry proceeded 
from various calés, in the windows 
of which the scarlet coat of an 
English was occasionally 
visible; and beardless subalterns, 
mounted on their faithful bat-pony, 
pushed their way through the 
crowd, seeking for some hotel. 
Hastening as rapidly as we could 
through the mass, many of whom 
had evidently been indulging in 
deep potations, we at length reached 
the palace, situated in the widest 
portion of the ravine near the 
centre of the town. <A guard was 
mounied at the gate, but made no 
opposition to our entrance into a 
large courtyard, around which were 
piled the irregular buildings of the 
palace. <A soldier was in waiting 
to receive and to guide us round 
the building, and commenced opera- 
tions by conducting us into a room 
where a large quantity of the 
ancient furniture of the palace, car- 
pets and silk hangings, beautifully 


catés, 


Was crow led 


ollicer 


embroidered, were _ piled. Our 
guide next took us into the Hall 


of Juslice, a room adorned with 
much carved and painted wood- 
work, and some painting on the 
walls. A latticed gallery was 
»0inted out at one end, where the 
han is said to have watched the 
decision of the judges, concealed 
from sight by the painted and 
gilded grating. From this we were 
led through many chambers of the 
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palace, each resembling the other 
in style—the walls painted in oils; 
views of scenery, in which the per- 
spective was of the same correct- 
ness as adorns our delf of the well- 
known bridge-and-pagoda pattern. 
The ceilings were of dark woodwork, 
carved, painted, and gilt; and the 
windows filled with painted glass, 
consisting generally of yellow, pale- 
blue, green, and red bits, mingled 
with the white in two or three 
different patterns. Many of these 
rooms, appropriated as wards for 
the sick and wounded, were at this 
time nearly empty; but some few 
beds contained patients suffering 
from typhus fever,andthey appeared 
cleaner and more comfortable than 
I had expected. The remains of the 
khans are all placed in two large 
mausoleums, in huge wooden boxes, 
at the head of which an ancient- 
looking fez is elevated on a tall 
stick. Their names and dates are 
attached to each on a card, but, 
being in Russian, we could make 
nothing of them. ‘The last place 
we visited was the mosque, being 
conducted into the khan’s gallery, 
from whence he could look down 
upon his prostrate subjects. <A 
couple of ancient priests and a 
young man were busily engaged, 
seated cross-legged in a corner, and 
reading alternate verses out of some 
mighty volumes, in a singing, nasal 
twang, accompanied by swayings of 
the body from side to side. 

It was now nearly six o'clock; 
we were almost four miles from our 
camp, and the curious old fortress 
of Dshuffuth-Kaleh, situated on the 
top of the cliffs about three miles 
further up the gorge, had yet to be 
seen: so making our mind up at 
once to a quick walk and a late 
dinner, we started off up the valley, 
and in half an hour were clear of 
the town, its dust and smells, 
and, guided by a little Tartar lad, 
followed the road through a wild 
and picturesque gorge, shut in by 
tall white limestone cliffs, hollowed 
here and there into cells and caves. 
About a mile and a half up the 
road divided into two, and, taking 
ihat to the right hand, we began 
a somewhat steepascent. The cliffs 
are high and perpendicular—in some 
places, indeed, almost overhanging ; 
and few trees or shrubs break the 
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savage aspect of the scenery. On 
the right, a complete monastery, 
with chapels and cells, adorned 
with gilded crosses, green-domed 
buildings, has been established in 
and at the foot of the cliff. 
Taking a steep footpath to the left, 
we arrived at the foot of the cliff, 
which is here surmounted by the 
grey old fortress of the Karaim 
Jews, whence a winding path, cut 
in the rock, leads by broad steps to 
one of the gateways. Here narrow 
streets wound between half-ruined 
houses, built of large blocks of dry 
stone, some roofless, others still in- 
habited by a colony of Jews, who 
for many centuries before the birth 
of our Saviour are said to have 
inhabited this spot, having, on the 
introduction of the Talmudic doc- 
trine among the Caucasian Jews, re- 
mained faithfulto their ancient creed, 
and emigrated to the Crimea.* 
Standing on the outer edge of the 
precipice overhanging the main 
ravine or pass leading towards 
Mangoup, the view is wild and 
romantic, and quite peculiar to the 
formation of all this district. The 


cliffs, unlike the peaked, rugged, 
grey limestone precipices of the 
southern coast, are smooth, and, 
except where weather-stained, of a 


soft white colour. Few trees are 
visible, the ground being covered by 
a species of low oak and hornbeam 
brushwood, interspersed with a 
prickly plant, called Christ’s thorn ; 
the native villages even are different 
from those on the coast; no villas or 
chateaux adorn the ravines, and al- 
together it would be difficult to find 
anywhere within so small a compass, 
scenery so totally unlike as that of 
the southern coast—the steppe near 
Simpheropol and the district of 
Dshuffuth-Kaleh and Mangoup. 
In one of the streets we passed by 
a venerable Tartar tomb, covered 
with delicately carved inscriptions, 
and which was the only Maho- 
medan monument we saw in the 
town which we now traversed, pass- 
ing out by the great southern gate- 
way, in which the massive portals, 
studded and plated with iron, still 
exist. The walls of the town appear 
very ancient, and are, like those at 
Mangoup, turreted, battlemented, 
and pierced with loopholes for 
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arrows. The sun was just dipping 
over the western slopes, and looking 
back, the dark battlements of the 
old fortress stood out bold and sharp 
against the rosy red which streamed 
through the narrow loopholes, and 
oured through the great gatewa 
in a flood of rich light. The cliff 
and scanty herbage waned for a 
moment in the crimson glow, and 
all again sunk into its accustomed 
grey. Rejoicing at having visited 
the old place at such a moment, 
we began our descent, halting 
at the burial-ground situated at 
the head of the ravine, in a grove 
of low and ancient oak. The tombs 
are all similar, regularly arranged, 
and are of all dates, from an ancient 
venerable grey, covered with moss 
and lichen, to bright white, fresh 
from the sculptor’s hands, on which 
the Hebrew characters are sharp 
and clear. 

Rapidly descending the valley, 
we found ourselves in the town 
just at nightfall, and hurried along 
the ill-paved street, in which the 
lights from the coffee-houses and 
billiard-rooms, and those of a few 
dim oil lamps, only served to make 
the darkness more visible. After 
making one false turn, we emerged 
from the town and ravine at the 
same spot where we entered, and 
recognised our road in the direction 
of our camp by some large biscuit 
stacks, beside which a sentry paced 
to and fro. No moon was up to 
light us on our path; and to find 
one’s way among a number of 
camps is a difficult matter, un- 
less one knows the troops which 
occupy them, and can make inquiries 
from sentries. On, however, we 
pushed, knowing that the general 
direction was correct, and that we 
must soon reach the stream, beyond 
which lay our bivouac. Some 
lights gleamed in front, adding only 
to the uncertainty, as we knew they 
must proceed from one of the two 
Tartar villages, but which of them it 
was impossible to tell, and it was a 
matter of no small importance, it 
being necessary to pass the stream 
a little below the one and above the 
other to reach our destination. At 
length recognising a haystack, we 
inclined a little towards the light, 
arrived at the village, and then 


* Koch's Travels in the Crimea. 
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crossing the stream, pushed up the 
opposite bank in the direction of the 
spot where we had left the horses, 
looking out eagerly for the friendly 
blaze of our fire. Still we could 
nowhere see it; and we felt convinced 
that, had we made the right village, 
it could not but be hereabouts, and 
the suspicion flashed across the 
mind that we had taken the wrong 
one. This was disagreeable, as we 
were fatigued and hungry; how- 
ever, as a last chance, on shout- 
ing out the servants’ names, we 
had the satisfaction of finding that 
they were not very far off; and we 
came upon the fire within two hun- 
dred yards, but concealed by astone 
wall and dip of ground from where 
we stood. Dinner was speedily laid 
out; and immediately after I lay 
down in the tent, drew a blanket 
over me, and was soon sound asleep. 

Next day we arose with the first 
grey of morning. Heavy mists 
had gathered im the valley beneath 
us, and the rugged summit of the 
Tchatir-Dagh was concealed by 
fleecy clouds. As the morning ad- 
vanced, a light air sprang up, and 
clouds and mists were off hurry- 
scurry up the sides of the hills, and 
rolled away, leaving the air and sky 
pure and bright. Following their 
example, we mounted once more, aud 
taking a north-westerly direction, 
rode over the hills for the bridge 
and battle-field of the Alma. Pass- 
ing through a couple of small 
Tartar villages, over an undulating 
country without timber, except 
where a few scanty thorns marked 
an ancient burial-ground, we arrived 
at the right flank of the Russian 
position, and descended to the low, 
flat bit of ground beside the river 
above the bridge. While breakfast 
was preparing and the horses rest- 
ing, I turned my steps southward, 
facing the heights so gallantly won 
by our troops. It was deeply in- 
teresting to approach these stones, 
which 1 had not visited since the 
day of battle. How changed were 
all the circumstances. ‘There was 
the first low but steep ridge 
which met our soldiers after they 
had crossed the flat on the Rus- 


The Battlefield of Alma. 





sian side of the river, over which 
they swarmed, regardless of the 
velting shower which assailed in 
front and flank. Mounting this, 
the terrible battery—stormed and 
won by the first brigade of the 
Light Division and brigade of 
Guards—lay before me, to reach 
which it was necessary for the troops 
tocross a long open space of ground, 
in the teeth of a murderous fire of 
musketry, cannon-ball, and grape. 
Further on the left were the heights 
scaled by the second brigade of the 
Light Division. and crowned by the 
Highlanders, under their brave old 
chief, Sir Colin Campbell. Mount- 
ing still upwards I gained this bat- 
tery, now a shapeless bank of earth, 
containing the graves of those brave 
men, who, stern and cold in heart 
and strong in limb, fell with their 
face towards the foe, nobly sustain- 
ing the ancient fame of theircountry. 
Still further on lay the spot where 
the Russian reserves, advancing in 
deep columns, were checked by a 
heavy fire,andat length, tornthrough 
and through by round shot and 
scattered by shell, turned and fled, 
abandoning arms and knapsacks in 
their hurried retreat. Up the — 
they fled, leaving a bloody trac 
behind them, marked by mangled 
corpses and poor wretches writhing 
under fright wounds. The centre 
of the position, formed by a valley 
running down to the bridge at the 
village of Bourliouk, whose roofless 
and blackened walls remained a 
monument of the terrible struggle, 
lay on our right, at the other side of 
which were the heights stormed by 
the daring Zouaves and nimble- 
footed Chasseurs de Vincennes. 
Here stood Lord Raglan’s mar- 
uee; and here, beneath an old 
coins in one of the gardens, the 
body of General Tylden was placed 
the morning the army began its for- 
ward march. Sonaet large mounds, 
covered with flat stones, in the 
gardens along the banks of the river, 
mark the havoc that was here occa- 
sioned among our troops; and here 
it was that the ‘Gibraltar’ brigade 
of the Second Division suffered 
severely.* Scarcely a tree now 








* The two brigades of the Second Division were sometimes termed the Gibraltar 
and Malta brigades, in consequence of the regiments composing them having, with 
one exception, the 95th, been drawn from those garrisons at the breaking out of 
the war; the 30th, 55th, and g5th forming the former, and 41st, 47th, and 49th 


the latter 
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stood in this once beautifully wooded 
valley. 

Shortly after eleven o'clock we 
mounted our horses for the last time 
before reaching the British camp, 
and, following a broad track, crossed 
the Katcha at the ford a little above 
the church of Eskel, and about two 
miles above the bridge where the 
English army crossed on the 23rd 
September. The bells were ringing 
in honour of the season; but the 
pay village and villas seemed to 

e deserted, and to be in much the 
same state as when our troops 
marched by. From thence we 
crossed over a country intersected 
by deep ravines, to the left of the 
line of march of the English 
army, and, crossing the Belbec 
by the bridge, ascended the heights 
where the advanced divisions had 
bivouacked, now occupied by the 
troops forming the garrison of the 
north side of Sebastopol. The 
fertile valley of the Belbec was 
here much changed, almost all 
the trees having been cut down, 
and many of the houses totally 
destroyed, while in the sheltered 
spots, wooden huts and large tents 

oint out the hospitals which have 
een here established. The heights 
on the southern side, which, nearly 
two years ago, were covered by a 
thick wood extending to Mackenzie’s 
farm,'and through which the Allied 
armies forced their way by compass 
at the time they made the flank 
march which opened to them the 
rts of Balaklava, Kasatch, and 
ted. are now quite bare, but, 
unlike the hills in and about the 
English camp, still contain the roots 
and stumps of the trees and under- 
wood, which in a few more years 
will spring up as luxuriantly as ever. 

It seemed to be a great holiday 
in the Russian camp, and for the 
first time I saw men engaged in 
amusements of various kinds, and 
looking cheerful and happy. Some 
had evidently been indulging at the 
canteens ; and, judging by the state 
of a few english soldiers whom we 
met returning to their camps, they 
had probably been playing the host 
to their late opponents. As we 
passed over the Inkerman cause- 
way, where our French allies were, 
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as usual, busily engaged in frog- 
hunting, winding along under the 
Inkerman heights, we met a party 
of six Russian soldiers, walking 
along the road from the direc- 
tion of our camps, all engaged in 
singing, keeping excellent time, and 
some of them having very good 
voices. They halted at a gesture 
from us, and, forming into a semi- 
circle, chanted a long hymn, pro- 
bably in honour of Easter. Nothing 
could have been better than the 
style in which they sung, and the 
sacred music am flowed spon- 
taneously from their lips had an 
impressive effect among the hills 
where three mighty nations lately 
met in mortal struggle. 

Thus ended my six days’ tour, 
during which I passed over about 
one hundred and seventy-five miles 
of ground, always riding the same 
pony, which came in almost as 
Fresh as the day he had started; 
and had seen all the most beau- 
tiful and interesting portions of 
a country which has acquired a 
celebrity which time and history 
will only increase. Future tourists 
will probably visit the battlefields 
where their countrymen have gained 
honour and renown, which are now 
marked by British soldiers’ graves, 
by the desolate waste that reigns 
around them, and, in the case of 
Inkerman and the Redan, by stone 
monuments raised by the survivors 
in honour of the brave spirits who 
in these struggles had quitted the 
scene of all mortal suffering; but 
let me advise all who have time and 
opportunity not to leave the country 
without making the tour which I 
fear I have but imperfectly de- 
scribed. In that district he will 
find enough to occupy his time, be 
he peer botanist, antiquary, or 
geologist. He may perhaps find 
still more if he visits it simply as an 
admirer of the wonderful works of 
God, so marvellously displayed in 
the ever-varying beauties with 
which He has adorned this interest- 
ing spot; or if he visits it as the 
scene consecrated in our national 
annals, by all that the soldiers of 
Britain have done and suffered. 
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THE 


‘ MAN Y changes have taken place 
a 


since [ was a maiden, hard 
bound in Elibank Tower; many 


more may be to the fore, but I tell 
you, peace, right, wisdom, and 
slackened reins are settling fast 
on every grey hill-side and in every 
hollen glen, when matched with the 
riding ‘and running, heading and 
hanging, that my auld een have 
seen.’ 

We wot this is the truth. Kings 
may yet battle with their lords, one 
clan tussle with another, red blood 
be spilt on hill, dale, and causeway, 


but the gay moss-troopers—the 
rough riders of Tweedside and 
Teviotdale—are sore broken since 


Gibbie with the Gowden Garters 
paid his bride’s keep with the spuilie 
of one harvest moon. A poor man 
dare not now harry a flock of sheep 
across the marches, or fancy a mare 
and her foal, but he must face 
warrants and king’s officers, the 
Tolbooth and the Grassmarket. 
Less ceremony, we wot, when 
King James betrayed the Cock 
of the Border. The change is not 


to be mourned, though doubtless 
they were our gayest and gal- 


lantest hearts, those wild followers 
of Buecleugh, and Ferniehurst, and 
Maxwell; it was an uneasy pillow 
and an ill awakening when a lunt 
from barn and biggin, with pistol 
shotsand steel flashes, mightdaunton 
you any night from Beltane to Yule ; 
and stark want succeed rowth and 
plenty in the whisk ofa single foray.* 

‘You may have seen many a lordly 
castle and bonny hidden shaw, but 
if you have not beheld Elibank, with 
the grey hills rising round and 
round, and the siller Tweed rowing 
by, you know not the lonesomest, 
lovesomest spot on earth. 

* You may sit a whole day in your 
chamber, and see nought but a corbie 
on the craig, or a cony clappit 
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among the bracken, or a moorcock 
crowing above the heather. The 
hills are grey there with every cloud, 
and rise on both sides high in the 
lift, with here and there a thorn- 
bush or a rowan, until they meet 
the fringe of the forest, stretching 
away, with its tawny oaks, and glossy 
beeches, and its antlered stags, to 
Newark and Bowhill. The water 
below is clear as glass or else a 
reaming flood, and at each end the 
glen’s shut in and the world’s shut 
out. In winter when the scaurs are 
white, the smoke from the tower 
rises cheerily in the frosty air. In 
summer there is the scent of the wild 
thyme and the heather, and the 
drone of the humble bee, so still is 
the glen,and the twitter of the water- 
wagtails, skimming across the river, 
eluding the hawks. 

, Lady Elibank would sit on the 
battlements, with her women at her 
back ; and Sir Gideon would ride in 
and out, booted and spurred, and 
whiles glancing in his armour; and 
scores of retainers would muster in 
the court; and the innocent bairns 
would wander over bank and brae 
and plait rushes and chase water- 
hens the long, long day. 

‘ The tower was like its neighbours 
on the water, only notable for 
strength. It had vaults that might 
have held an army of prisoners, with 
slits that let through no blessed sun- 
light where they lay, the guard giv- 
ing them bread and water, or offer- 
ing the ill-omened bloody bull’s 
head. Above, was the great arched 
kitchen, with black ratters, and a 
chimney as big as our bower. In 
the court without, the well sank 
fathoms beneath the tower founda- 
tions—and I trow they were hard, 
solid rock—shaded by an oak tree 
that never minded the stour, but 
filled the entire corner, as if it had 
been a lone nook in the forest, and 
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hung green and low over the wall. 
I mind how the grey cats sat in 
its branches, and howlets and bats 
flew out of its round top; and once 
Langshaw climbed it, and spoke with 
Mary at her window after the doors 
were locked fast. In the next storey 
was the hall, its single deep window 
looking down the glen; there hung 
the highest antlers, and the broadest 
bucklers, and the weightiest axes in 
the country side. There the house- 
hold met round the long table at 
meals, as by the hearth at nights, 
and even when we had no guests we 
were not few. Sir Gideon in his 

reat chair and Lady Elibank facing 
cin, my sister Mary at my father’s 
right hand, my brothers Bob and 
Allan and Wat, and me, and Annot, 
and the younger bairns, Lady Eli- 
bank’s Jean, Grace, and Madge, and 
nurse Ailie, Black Quentin, and 
Malice, and Sandy, and Daddy 
Michael, besides the warden, and 
may-be a round dozen of men-at- 
arms. The hall was fitted with oak 
settles and stools, and great chairs 
for Sir Gideon and Lady Elibank, 
likewise silk cushions for the Lady. 
There was a big, folding, open 
buffet, with shelves cut in queer 
scallops and pleasant devices, and 
laid out with a sight of Venetian 
glass, of as deep and delicate a purple 
as the lining of sea shells that I’ve 
seen brought all the way from the 
coast; and silver plate dishes, and 
sconces, and cups, for we were not 
small gentry—the Murrays of Eli- 
bank, and Outlaw Murray, his deeds 
and his compact, have been sung 
over land and sea. Lady Elibank’s 
chamber had an oval mirror that 
gave back her whole person, and 
sundry chased caskets, and the bed 
was hung with wrought satin, and a 
coverlet of piled velvet, a thought 
faded in its ruby. I remember no 
other luxuries nor rarities that the 
tower contained, for our border 
knights set not store on stately de- 
corations, seeing that they often 
oe their four walls, stripping 
them bare, or, on an extremity, 
kindling the brand beneath their 
roof trees with their own hands, 
preferring to meet the enemy among 
their hills and glens, to being be- 
leaguered behind moat, palisade, or 
turrets, as the royal Bruce coun- 
selled, and the doughty Douglas lent 
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them byword, “ Better to hear the 
lark sing,” quoth stout Angus, “than 
the mouse cheep.” So, though the 
tower could be pranked fine enough 
om an occasion, our riches were 
mostly such as we could carry off on 
our backs, beneath our mail-harness, 
or which we counted by scores and 
hundreds of heads of cattle and 
sheep on the knowes. 

‘The young folk were reared with 
a plain and frugal hand, lying down 
on hard beds, and supping thin but 
wholesome broo, and good, stiff 
oatmeal parridge, in which the 
spurtle stood erect without a stay— 
as was right and fitting. 

‘My mother’s chamber and the 
arras-room and the _ bed-closets 
opened upon the roof; and there 
too, beneath a hinged plank, was 
the secret chamber, or rather a steep 
ladder that led down a black gulf 
to the same, from which was another 
more regular staircase, and a damp, 
winding, grave-like way—for it was 
far below the ground, with few 
openings for air, let alone light—of 
a quarter of a mile or more, that 
aaa in a boat-house on the water, 
where a boat was ever chained ready 
for urgent use; and so the hunted 
man could ply his oars red-handed, 
and win the day, escaping the foes 
whom one short half-hour since 
were only parted from him by an 
oaken door, against which the 
rattled and raged like thunder. The 
hole was never used in my day, but 
the dourest of the race owed it life 
and liberty. 

‘Mary’s room and mine was buta 
closet beneath the leads, where the 
cold was so intense in winter, that 
but for our young blood and a down 
cod that Nurse Ailie made and 
smuggled into us, we would have 
frozen outright; and in summer so 
steaming hot as necessitated early 
rising, and left no temptation to 
sloth and sluggishness. Our bed 
was but a straw mattress, well 
spread with lily sheets; and our 
keeking-glass so small that when we 
were nice—when Mary was, I mean 
—she tripped down to a jouk in the 
water, and busked her hair to her 
bonny shadow there. But the 
bravest summer parlour that man 
could devise was the battlements: 
the free air around and about you, 
—nought to disturb your medi- 
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tations save the tramp, tramp of the 
sentry. From the hghest pinnacle 
of the tower, out of the stone and 
lime, grew a long spray of briony, 
that waved in the lightest breath of 
air, and a posey of wallflower, that 
on a June night shed as welcome a 
fragrance as the hay-ricks on the 
haugh where the adders nestled. 

‘ The orchard and the garden were 
on separate terraces, each terrace 
commanding the river with a fine 
row of yew-trees, like great heads of 
dark verdure, the like of which was 
not to be seen nigher than Nidpath. 

‘I was born in the arras chamber 
in the year of grace , of gentle 
forbears on both sides; for if my 
father was Murray of Elibank, my 
mother was a Riddel. I was not 
the first-born, and farther from the 
dawtet youngest. My sister Mary 
was a year and a-half older, and 
Rob and Allan and Wat, and Annot 
and Janet and Jean, were the 
younger band. As our family held 


mostly by maidens, I was of less 
account ; and when I grew up hard- 
favouredand blate and glum—unless 
it were my bonnie sister Mary, and 


maybe one or other of the lads when 
they were in danger or disgrace, 
and wanted a hearer and helper—I 
would not have been greatly missed 
though the Tweed had borne me 
out to the broad sea; or burial- 
bread and wine had been spread in 
the hall, and a maiden’s burial train 
had wound up the glen, and across 
the heather to lone St. Mary’s. 

‘ But think not that I was misused 
among my own kin, or that my 
father and mother had an unnatural 
spite against one of their children. 
they were in a sense oppressed with 
bairns, congregated and crowded 
among the ploughs and wheels and 
spurs and spears of Elibank; and 
or might have spared one without 
loud lament. At least they had no 
special love to spare, save for ex- 

ress gifts,—the sunny locks of 
fary, or Rob and Allan’s gallant 
outhied, when they beat the Eng- 
ish at the ford, and earried home 
golden chains and rings, and silver- 
girded quaighs, beneath their plaids, 
forbye the heads of cattle and webs 
of cloth at their backs; or when 
they challenged Yair and Fernilee 
to sword-play, and came off victo- 
rious without a single scar or rent 
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on their side, and blood filling the 
hose of the one billie, and dropping 
down the chin of the other. 

‘It’s a dull blast on a young 
opening heart, this same lightlying 
regard. 

* My father was a busy, imperious 
man, much in the saddle; when out 
of it, on the moor or in the forest, 
save when he presided at a baron’s 
court, or filled his great chair at 
meals, or dozed over his ale or his 
wine in the warmth of his own 
hearth. Scanty notice to spare had 
stout Sir Gideon for wenches, yet 
he showed me more grace than did 
Lady Elibank. I can call him up 
right before me this moment, the 
buirdly knight, with his red cloak 
and his cap and feather, save when 
he mounted his steel morion; his 
sapphire eye and his grizzled beard ; 
his great fist, which shook the oak- 
table as he would strike it in his 
angry moods, for he had hot blood 
when his locks were grey ; his laugh 
when he was pleased ; his mocking, 

itying clap on the shoulder: ‘ Poor 

Teg! no knight will ever wear your 
colours ; but let them go, and con- 
tent you with the ingle neuk at 
Elibank.” 

‘My mother was a high-spirited 
woman, that gave herself and others 
little rest. Jain would she be lady 
paramount on Tweedside and the 
waters, in spite of Newark and 
Bowhill; bitterly she strove with 
Lady Douglas; ill she liked that 
daughter of hers should be scorned. 
She was a grand-like woman her- 
self to see, with aneck like aswan’s, 
and a carriage like a stag; and no 
doubt it was hard to thole that all 
her daughters should not bear marks 
of their descent. She took pride in 
Mary’s lily skin and brent brow ; 
the lave were young things, berry 
brown, and with tangled pows ; but, 
God forgive me for the thought! I 
misdoubt me it was a fight to hinder 
a scunner at her Muck!e-mou'’d 
Meg; but she was a wise woman as 
well as wilful; and for eredit and 
honour, and our Lady and sweet 
St. John, she hasted and strangled 
that serpent, and only passed me by. 

‘We had in general, us women- 
folk, quiet days in the tower: we 
spun and bleached, and brewed and 
baked, day after day. Lady Eli- 
bank permitted no idle set. At 
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fit seasons there was feasting at 
Traquhair or Nidpath, and wrest- 
ling or shooting among the men of 
Selkirk and the men of Peebles or 
Teviotdale; and Sir Gideon and 
Lady Elibank, and my brothers 
and Mary, would ride out in bea- 
vers and gold tassels, and French 
silk and Flanders lace, and what 
not, all waving and shining as they 
vanished down the way; but I 
abode at home, for I was second 
daughter, and did not set ploys, 
and could rule the tower and guide 
the bairns in my mother’s absence ; 
and, save to the abbey, to confess 
to Father Anthony, or to high 
mass, | did not leave the glen—did 
not care to do so. My sister was 
the Bonnie May of Elibank, round 
whom wooers thronged—Langshaw, 
and Wedderburn, and Corehead, 
and many more; and I was 
* Muckle-mou’d Meg,” whom they 
forgot or jeered at. 

‘I did not envy my blythe, sweet 
sister; but I was a young fool, and 
I would fiee from the sound of their 
rejoicings—the ladies’ lutes and the 
minstrels’ harps, and the measure 
meted by twinkling feet, and the 
healths and huzzas of roaring, roy- 
stering vassals; and lie and greet 
among the heather, or creep down 
and keek sadly into the water to 
see if there were no remede. No, 
no; Nurse Ailie thought that I had 
the soft een and round throat of the 
cushat dove, but my cheeks were 
brown, and my ‘ muckle mou’,’ wide 
and broad, scared all wooers. I was 
made for a house drudge, to be no 
singer’s song, no house’s gudewife, 
no man’s choice, no bairnie’s mother. 
I might have known that the Lord, 
who knows and appoints our lot, is 
a just Judge, and can be more to a 
plain and forlorn woman than ‘ ten 
sons’ —ay, or than ten bold gude- 
men; but I was sour and sad at 
this chap of the knock that was 
winding up my destiny, and I have 
wished to die in my youth, and I 
have thought to speak to Father 
Anthony, and seek the gloaming of 
the cloister; but my wit told me 
that I would mock Heaven with a 
blemished offering that the world 
rejected ; and that, whate’er betide, 
I would fain breathe the caller 
mountain air, and wander at will on 
the clear braes, or hide me in the 
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misty corries. What better would 
my sick heart be if my body were 
locked into a narrow cell, and me, 
graceless wretch, with no vocation 
for beads and bells, streaming 
tapers and the smoke of inccamt 
So through His mercy who orders 
all things well, I was saved from 
that living death to them who are 
but the cast-out weeds of the world’s 
great garden, and not the sainted 
lilies of Paradise. I was kept for 
earthly weal and woe, joy aaa sor- 
row, and hallowed household love, 
that sweetened and softened, and 
strengthened and sanctified each 
mortal care or bliss, though I knew 
it not for many a weary day. 

* But one summer morning, as I 
walked out on the fell, with the 
fleecy clouds floating high in the 
pure air, and the blue-bells blos- 
soming at my feet, and the trout 
leaping in the water, the throstle 
singing, the flocks bleating, the 
laughing and datling of the lads and 
lasses about the tower wafted on 
the wind, I took heart, and said to 
myself, What for should I be dowie 
when all else was gay? or handless 
and heartless, when all else was 
busy in the sunshine—the birds 
building their nests, the cattle crop- 
ping the sward? Because I was 
not fair, so should I be the more 
good and eydent, till every one 
should wish me well and do me 
honour, and the blessed Mother 
and Son niffer my cross for a crown ; 
and though a lass be bright as the 
new-born day, and peerless as the 
bride of King Solomon, I doubt 
that her winning favour, and the 
soft words and sighs aud sobs of 
her true lovers, will prove but vanity, 
or her cheek grow thin and her ee 
dim to mortal sight, if she come not 
to make the same resolve. 

* We had our share of yearly diver- 
sions at Elibank: I mean the merry- 
makings, where Jean and Madge 
and Grace were in the thick of the 
ploy, and which Lady Elibank and 
her daughters graced with their 
presence ; while Sir Gideon and his 
sons bore them company, and tested 
their strength and suppleness with 
the best of the shepherds and hinds. 
We had waukins of the fauld, and 
sheep-shearings, and kirns; and 
Mary and I went three times a-da 
in June and July to the upland, 
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where the kye had their summer 
pasture, to see them milked, or to 
lend a hand ourselves. 

“We had few chance visitors, forby 
a monk from Melrose, a palmer from 
beyond the seas, a harper singing 
as he walked, or a neighbouring 
knight or lady, craving lodgings as 
they rode up Tweedside, on their 
way to the Court at Holyrood or 
Stirling, or when the King was 
hunting in Falkland, or come but 
to pree our cake and pudding and 
spiced wine. My father lent him- 
self courteously and hospitably to 
entertain the gentry, but the priest 
or singer was our charge. He sat 
in our corner of the hall; sang or 
read for our benefit legends of St. 
Christopher, with the world’s sin 
and the world’s Saviour on_ his 
brave back; of tortured St. Bar- 
tholomew and St. Genevieve; and 
our own St. Margaret, that tended 
the miserable le pers with her own 
gentle queen’s hands ; or romaunts 
of Roland or William Wallace, or 
bauld verses of wild Katherine Jan- 
ferie in the glen, or the pulling of 
the heather-green in “the dowie 
dens of Yarrow.” They were not 
all so touching and tender; they 
were spun out to serve a sitting, or 
doled fast by weary lips to dull and 
heedless ears; but in the long 
winter nights they beguiled our 
threads of flax, or the silken twine 
of our embroidery ; for we were 
taught what became our sex and 
station by Lady Elibank’s Jean, 
that was trained to the sound of 
the waves by the sisters of Dun- 
drennan. Wat and Rob and Allan 
sat with the men, sharpening axes 
or stringing bows, or whittling bolts 
and polishing bridles; and Annot 
and the young pack ran and danced 
here and there till bedtime. If 
there was like to be silence, Mary 
would sing like a lintie, when my 
mother would suffer the clear piping 
notes that Elibank liked well; and I 
grew to carry the keys at my girdle, 
and to plait all the pinners worn in 
the tower. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE FORAY, 

‘In September or in October, 
when the bear was cut, and the round 
Michaelmas moon sailing over fords 
and by-paths, there was work of 
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another description. Messengers 
rode to and fro for a day or two; 
meetings of the clan by twos and 
threes spread few rumours then. 
Sir Gideon donned his morion and 
buckled on his broadsword, and 
looked work-like, as he hounded 
back his dogs, and cast off his fal- 
con; and man after man came 
riding into the court in the snell 
cloudy sunset, or waited on the lea 
without, and had their Jeddart axes 
and their long spears reflected 
in broken shadows in the foaming 
water. Lights flickered as the day 
darkened, and the lasses jinked in 
and out to get a parting word ora 
jeer from the gay moss-troopers. 

‘It was a grand moment when Sir 
Gideon, with a long stride and a 
cheery “gude e’en,” outandmounted 
his mettle steed, and spurs pricking, 
and bridles clinking, ol shouts 
dying away in the distance of “ Good 
luck, Habbie;” and“ Our Lady guard 
you ;” and “ Mind a pacing horse ;” 

r “ The aumrie stoup and roup ;” or 
“A pairof English blankets, yeloon;” 
and the whole cavalcade, vanishing 
down the narrow pathway, lit wu 
with the faint moonbeams, like the 
fairy train on Carterhaugh seen in 
feverish dreams. 

‘I know not that my mother ever 
caused fill a dish with the significant 
long spurs, but I mind she laughed 
when Elibank rode out, and ever 
refused to keep watch and ward or 
his return, but retired to rest as 
readily as if she slept still as a 
rock. There might be sleepless een 
in Elibank, but it was in secret, 
for every matron and maid but to 
lie down, as was their wont, and 
pine or pray for the day. Sir 
Gideon and his men, in their 
greatest success, would not hie home 
till the chill dawn was struggling 
with the pit mirk that succeeded 
the early moon. We heard their 
approach before we saw them, the 
clatter of their hoofs, and sound 
of triumph, the frightened bleat of 
sheep hurried on by lances, and the 
low of cattle houghed if they threat- 
ened to stray. 

‘ At the first alarm we rushed to 
wicket and loophole, and those who 
were ready dressed to the battle- 
ments, and a proud woman was she 
that soonest spied the band. Sore 
draggled were they, as men that 
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had ridden many a mile through 
mire and bog to lift a cloot from a 
rival laird, or as far as the Lothians; 
their horses pressed and blown, the 
men themselves sometimes white 
and haggard with weariness, if they 
were not scorched or wounded ; but 
if they had made a great haul, such 
bragging and fleeching and casting 
of bonnets into the misty air. We 
ran down to the court to meet them. 
My father cried for a horn of wine 
before he alighted, and Mary, who 
was privileged, put her foot upon 
his boot and riped his deep pockets ; 
he shouting “ Hooly,” and snatching 
kisses for payment, and she drawing 
out a string of fair pearls, or a cross 
of ruddy gold, or a tall drinking 
glass, shattered on the road, or even 
a dame’s laced hood for the Lady. 
When the pouches were toom, Mary 
threaded the raised riders, and ran 


to wale the bales already binged in 
a corner, or to the forfoughten herd 
to chap her quey or her pet lamb, 
and troopers lifted their caps and 
cried, the most spent of the group, 
“A benison on the bonnie blythe 
May of Elibank ;”, and a grey- 


headed henchman would hastily and 
heartily subjoin, “ And gude go with 
Muckle-mou’d Meg.” Yes, Mary 
always threepit that Meg should 
share alike with herself, alike with 
quey and lamb, in sacque and mantle, 
a’ great odds in man’s praise and 
devotion. 

‘The fattest of the beeves was 
killed on the spot, and steaks 
roasted, and ale and usquebaugh 
flowed, for the night at least, in 
Elibank, like hill-side rills at Lam- 
mas. 

‘Once Elibank and his men were 
hard followed, and traced to the 
tower, and a raging host of Swintons 
came up and surrounded our hold; 
and the hinds with their families 
were called in, and the great gate 
steekit, and the brig drawn up, and 
blunderbusses pointed, and us wo- 
men, save Lady Elibank, sent to 
dark closets to cover our ears, 
and keep out the roar of the hill 
echoes answering to the rattle of the 
fight; until a party of Cars passing 
westward, heard tidings of our 
strait, and came to our aid; and the 
Swintons, not daring to wait till we 
should issue and join them, marched 
off as they came, and there was but 
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a few slain or wounded; the last to 
be looked to and leeched by our 
hands; and though Mary surpassed 
me at kneading a dough eake, I was 
allowed to bind the firmer bandage, 
and to brew the more soothing 
sleeping draught. 

‘More by token, the English twice 
besieged us in my day, when there 
was war declared between the king- 
doms; and the first siege lasted so 
long that we were skin and bone, 
and fit to eat the staves of our beef 
barrels beforethey gave inand left us. 

‘Oh, it was sweet to wander once 
more down by the clear, bickering 
water, or up among the thorns and 
rowans a heather, with none to 
make us afraid. I know not how 
we could have borne our captivity 
and danger, if tending the sick had 
not filled our hands and diverted 
our thoughts, taking the place of 
our ordinary spinning and stitching, 
all broken in upon and relinquished 
in these anxious weeks. 

‘But there was one foray long 
minded at Elibank, and that left a 
token branded on the hearts there. 
Sir Gideon and his men had de- 
parted at nightfall ere the Michael- 
mas harvest was clean gathered, and 
we were counting the gear and 
boasting over the easy prey, even 
as Sisera’s mother when to every 
man was to be “a damsel or two,” 
and “to Sisera a prey of divers 
colours, a prey of divers colours 
of needlework,” when, through the 
thick drizzle of a dark rainy morn- 
ing, we descried our clan’s return, 
each rider as silent as the grave. 
That was an evil omen, and our 
hearts grew heavy as lead; then 
they drew nearer, and, alack, there 
was a doleful burden across a horse’s 
neck, my young brother Allan, a 
gallant hafflin youth of sixteen no 
more, groaning under his death 
wound, with his shirt and doublet. 
dripping with blood, and his roving 
ec fast settling in death. They 
earried him into the hall, and my 
mother took his head in her lap, but 
she neither screeched nor moaned 
nor shed a tear. I saw my father 
come forward with a brow as black 
as Bourhope when it is crushed 
under the thunder cloud; he shook 
his fist above the stiffening body, 
and swore a curse that rung in a 
wail and cry through the bounds of 
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Applegarth ; but my mother spoke 
soft and still, in answer tothe death- 
rattle. ‘You're in anguish, my boy, 
but the pang’s swift; you've been a 
credit to your house, Allan, my 
son, let that lend your soul an easy 
passage.” 

‘Allan was streeket and waked. 
Mary and I wove willow garlands, 
watering them with our tears, and 
laid them upon his cold breast, that 
looked so broad and manly in its 
everlasting stillness, and the tower 
seemed to ring for many a day to 
the “ Christ sall sain his soul” of the 
chanting priests, long after Allan 
was beneath the mools among the 
hills that darkened and moaned for 
him every night they sank among 
low banks of clouds, to the chill sad 
breezes; and when I prayed for 
Allan’s pardon and peace, I was 
fain to add a word for the husbands 
and sons as stark as he, whom the 
Murrays slew that yule in green 
Applegarth.’ 


CHAPTER III. 


THE LAIRD OF LANGSHAW. 

‘ The blue-bells and the wild roses 
were flaunting on the dark scaurs, 
when the young Laird of Langshaw 
came up the glen after our Mary. 
Oh, he was a fair and a pretty man 
to look upon, black and stalwart, 
with a flashing hawk’s ee, that, 
even when he played and made 
merry, pierced one through and 
through; and a brow, where his 
helmet shaded it, white as ivory, a 
thought narrow, but making up in 
height. He was fierce in battle as 
Sir Gideon’s self, and in the hall a 
grand stately gallant. Sir Gideon 
and Lady Elibank did not say him 
nay, for Langshaw was good land 


and wide, and a bien stance 
among its oaks and hazels for a 


lady’s bower; and the Cars pulled 
caps with the Murrays in friendly 
guise, both casting their steel glaives 
at the Scots. 

‘It could not be that Mary would 
scout at Langshaw, save that a 
maiden’s mind is ill to read, and 
Mary was petted and had suitors far 
and near; and though she set store 
on Langshaw and his dignity and 
devoirs, she looked and spoke as if 
she cared little for either, and like 
many a saucy beauty, carried the 
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jest too far: not that Langshaw 
showed pique; he bowed to her 
magyots; he thatstooped to no other, 
yielded entirely to her. Her flouts 
and perverseness appeared to make 
him keener in his courtship. He 
rode week after week to Elibank; 
he walked with Mary and me by 
burn and brae, casting me, the plain 
younger sister, but an idle word or 
a passing service; he managed her 
yalfrey when Sir Gideon started a 
en or entered the forest and 
followed the deer; he attended her 
to the abbey and knelt by her side 
on the stone pavement, under the 
grand groined roof; and whatever 
she prayed for, I trow he supplicated 
his saint to deny him aught else, 
but to grant him the sweet May 
of Elibank to sit at his board and 
sleep in his bosom. 

‘What opened my eyes to trow 
there was other than true love 
in his devotion—I that was but a 
simple maiden, unsought myself? 
I struggled against the thought, I 
denied the secret charge, but ever 
it returned, and smote me with a 
pang of doubt and dread. When 
he whispered in her ear and Mary 
turned her shoulder, his dark eye 
never fell, but shot as it were a 
spark of fire on her petulance; when 
a danced a measure with Core- 
head, and Langshaw looked on, he 
smiled to himself as he pulled at 
his frills. 

‘ There was a football match on 
Hartley Fell, and more than one 
signal chance befel on the green. 
Mark Car of Hartley had cove- 
nanted with my father that they 
should have a great match on the 
fell, and score upon score gathered 
to the contest—so many Murrays, 
and Cars, and Homes, and Hepburns, 
Brydens, Jardines, Elliots, and 
Pringles, that names and men were 
there in the crowd searce entitled 
to the summons, between whom and 
their neighbours were long grim 
grudges easily stirred, and apt to 
be quelled by staves or daggers; 
however, there was no skirmish that 
day. Knight and vassal, laird and 
yeoman, strove equally in the game; 
and a pleasant sight it was, the 
whole quiet flat alive with runners 
and iadeen and lookers-on and led 
horses. The hinds in their hodden 
grey, the shepherds in their plaids, 
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the men-at-arms wearing their 
various badges, and some bearing 
banners and pennons, the knights 
and barons with their glancing 
swords and high beavers and waving 
plumes. The fair ladies of Bowhill 
and Yair and the May of Elibank 
on their palfreys, gracing the con- 
course of sun-burnt country lasses, 
trigly snooded and screened, that 
had trudged over many a mile of 
heather and bracken to be present 
at the spectacle ; and dogs of every 
degree, staghounds and greyhounds 
in leashes, led by grooms under 
sretence of giving them an airing, 
Soles barking terriers, wise com- 
posed colleys.’ 

In the multitude at such trysts 
there were wont to be men and 
women that, had fol been gifted 
with the second sight, would have 
stood out from all others, girded 
with a ring of wan light. Yon tall 
young man with bushy beard and 
the hand in his breast, would ap- 
pear, not as now, eagerly watching 
the players and biding his turn, but 
galloping here and there on the 
bloody battle-field of Newliston, 
stabbing the wounded, slashing the 
faces of the prisoners, and piercing 
the broken heart of the ‘ hardiest, 
stoutest, wisest man that Scotland 
bore,’ as Sir James’ own father and 
Lennox’s uncle deplored—he that 
covered Lennox decently with his 
scarlet cloak—the gude Earl of 
Arran. Yon Lady Marjory, that 
fondles the worthless jay, think you 
how she looked when, as wife and 
mother, she ran demented up the 
Maggot water to drown in the roar 
of the Linn the strokes and shouts 
that announced the hanging of her 
chosen gudeman, Piers Cockburn of 
Henderland ! * 

‘I was there myself, for my father 
appeared with a large retinue. We 
started from Elibank in the sweet 
June morning, when the dew was 
glistening like diamonds on the 
broom, and the throstle singing in 
the copse. Elibank’s mantle was 
laid over with rich fur, and his cap 
looped up with a diamond rose ; and 
Lady Elibank’s kirtle was bound 
with gold lace and her coif with 
Valenciennes ; and Mary wore her 
blue hood, the colour of her own 
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dear een. For me, I could grace no 
bravery ; but I was neighbour-like, 
only as douce in colour as might be 
—purple gear, the sober hue of the 
distant hills, and yet a kingly dye, 
my wimple drawn, not thrown freely 
back. Though with slight conceit 
of shows, I could not ride out under 
the dancing leaves and summer sun, 
and make one in the holiday pro- 
cession, without my twenty-year 
old heart beating in concert. I 
could have joined in Sir Gideon’s 
whistle, and when we reached the 
fell, I believed I had never seen so 
grand a sight. 

‘When Langshaw and Hartley 
gripped Mary’s bridle together, and 
my pony left to bogle at the din, a 
grudge did stound through my 
heart; but I said an Ave below my 
breath, and looked up into the blue 
sky, and whipped on as merrily as 
before. 

‘How the lusty Tweedside lads 
span up the ball—how high and 
low shouted at a good hit! All 
looked to Langshaw when it neared 
him; he was so proper a man, so 
famed for strength and swiftness; 
but his foot slipped on the short 
turf, and he got a fall instead of a 
triumph. He rose lightly enough, 
and joined like a wise man in the 
jeers he had provoked; but when 
Mary’s laugh rang loudest—a clear 
lilting gramercy, I watched him. 
He smiled again, but the curl of the 
bearded lip was no honest, generous 
benison on the May of Elibank and 
all that she did, whether she laughed 
or sighed at his cost or at his beck. 
It was a scoff and a taunt; “ Gay 
lady, ye’ll live to rue your mirth.” 

‘That day I could not shut out 
the perception of the false, shifting, 
fathomless quicksands beneath the 
smooth surface. I pressed close to 
Mary, and tried to caution her, as 
she was catching the fern-seed that 
young Corehead stripped off, an ill- 
done daring. Alake! why should 
she heed me—she was so secure in 
her beauty, and favour, and inno- 
cence; and she was doomed, our 
sweet Mary,—the fair, fresh flower 
of the Murrays. Of what avail 
name and station, stout friends, and 
stern avengers. 

‘Since Mary did not want me, and 
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Langshaw scared me, and I was 
parted from Lady Elibank, and 
sitting beside Lady Janet of Fowl- 
shiels, I tried to give mysclf up to 
the game, and to guess who would 
be the victor. The player then was 
a tall, slim lad, with a cheek that, 
but for the tan, would have been 
lily fair like a woman’s, and een 
sky-blue like Mary’s, and brown 
hair clustering in thick curls beneath 
his bonnet. I marked him because 
he wore the best fancied doublet, 
the biggest roses in his shoon, the 
broadest ruff about his neck; and 
because I saw my father flush and 
frown when he met his eye, and 
Mark Car, who was wily and courtly, 
take Sir Gideon aside and prate him 
into sullen acquiescence. 

‘I speered at Lady Janet ‘‘ Who 
was yon braw gallant?” Lady Janet 
laughed, and bade me not lose my 
heart, for yon was the brag of 
the Forest, the bonniest and the 
haughtiest lad on all the waters, my 
father’s sworn foe, the Knight of 
Harden. I wot I had heard enough 
of Harden, and yon was he! Well- 
a-day, Elibank might bend his 
brows, for his father’s father had 
fallen by Buccleugh’s own hand; 
and many a Scott and many a 
Murray had swelled the feud sin- 
syne. 

‘So slight a loon could never do 
credit to the sport, nor shame us 
Murrays; but just as gentle Lord 
James beat his rough peers, so 
Harden spurned the ball, and rode 
the ring, and threw his man; and 
none: beshrewed his fate to be 
worsted by such a rival. 

*« A Harden! a Harden!” cheered 
the clans; and well they might, for 
Sir William’s stroke decided the 
day, while Sir William’s self drew 
back, stroking his silken beard, and 
staring at the ladies, as if he cared 
not for his renown. 

«« A silver penny if that glowerer 
be not Elibank’s Muckle-mou’d 
Meg; an ill wind has blown us her 
face; but, man, I would fain spy his 
May.” The light words reached 
me as he passed with a comrade. 
I could stand the jeer, aye, when 
Harden lived to face me in a dif- 
ferent fashion ; and I said to myself, 
“ Wow, wow, but there’s no joe like 
you, Sir William ; and thougli your 
words vouchsafe her little grace, 
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Muckle-mou'd Meg prays that your 
comely head may not lie in its bloom 
low and cauld like the clay that 
bears it, as mony winsome and 
crouse crowns have done ere now.”’ 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE KELPIE’S POOL, 

‘ The foot-ball match fell in June ; 
and on Midsummer eve Mary and 
I stole out, under our screens, to 
learn our fortunes at the Kelpie’s 
Pool. 

‘The Kelpie’s Pool was a shaded 
stretch of the Tweed, hard by a 
birkwood, half a mile from the 
tower. ‘There was a lock in the 
dark water, where a kelpie had been 
seen signing on man and beast to 
cross; and the place was unchancy 
to ford, and unsafe maybe for mortal 
at any season ; butif young maidens 
would sit there by turns on Mid- 
summer's eve, and gaze on the shift- 
ing current, they would come to 
trace through its broken lines of 
foam the faces of their future mar- 
rows. 

‘Mary would test the freit; and 
though I held it vain, and perchance 
sinful, I could not deny her, for, 
mind you, my sister Mary was the 
dearest object on earth to me. 

‘The night was warm and still, 
with that sultry, yellow haze that 
sometimes ends a summer's day. 
It veiled the opposite line of hills, 
but you could clearly distinguish 
the huge fires on their summits, 
and you could hear faintly the hum 
of the voices of those that binged 
them, and watched their blaze, 
and black figures, as if moving, 
demon-like, through and through 
the red glow and the long white 
lows, crossed your startled vision ;— 
a distant, strange show, increasing 
instead of abating our loneliness. 

‘Mary would have me try the 
spell first, for I had banned it, and 
she was fain to credit its power, and 
her nerves were failing her; also, 
the latest watcher was the most 
certain of a glimpse of destiny. So 
Mary sat down on this side of the 
birkwood, and I went in and forced 
my way to the spot dark and damp 
with the dews. I knelt down and 
thought of other things. I did not 
look beyond the alder-bush into the 
troubled water. It would row long 
NN 
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before it formed itself into the re- 
flection of a face for me. “ What for 
should I goup at a blank?” I asked 
myself. No, I leant against a tree 
and laughed ; for when I was not 
cowed or blate, I had a proneness 
to laughter, as overcoming and as 
gleeful as my tears now and then 
were salt and sad. As soon as I 
forgot my errand, I grew grave, in 
keeping with the shady neuk and 
the gloaming hour. Then I thought 
of St. John, to whom this night was 
given, and wondered if he saw me 
there and was displeased with my 
weakness and folly ; and yet I be- 
lieved, if his Lord was still in the 
body, gladly would I have sat at 
his feet, like the blessed Mary of 
Bethany. 

‘I was to watch an hour, and the 
night air was close and heavy, with 
bats whirring, and an owl hooting 
from its post in the cleft oak. 

‘ Elibank Tower had been thrang 
that day, and I had made two 
cream cheeses, and reeled the hasps 
I spun the day before; so nothing 
hindered me from being weary, and 
I jJeant farther and farther back 
against the slip of a tree, and 
clasped my hands, and fell into a 
dover or dwam ; unless, indeed, ill 
was permitted to approach me, 
which might be, seeing my rash- 
ness and the end, and considering 
that it came in a far worse shape to 
my guileless sister Mary. 

‘My sleep took the form of a 
dream or a train of dreams, vivid 
and abrupt, not perplexing me at 
the time, but, I confess, haunting 
me afterwards. 

‘I thought I stood in Elibank 
Chapel, where banners were waving, 
and the floor was fresh strewn with 
green rushes. Sir Gideon con- 
fronted me, with a laugh on his 
bluff face, melting away into dour 
resolve, that again became dark 

doubt and discomfiture and pas- 
sionate, fierce threat; and Lady 
Elibank, with a cast of her long 
neck, and a smile that played like 
lightning rather than sunshine over 
her high features; and Rob and 
Wat, with a wavering expression, 
that was sometimes mirth, some- 
times quick discontent and rising 
resentment, clearing or clouding 
their smooth faces; and beyond 
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them, Nurse Ailie and Jean, and 
the st lasses and the serving- 
men, all with the same gladness, 
that was so mocking it was not 
gladness, and wrath that was so 
curbed it was true wrath no longer, 
contending on their varying een, as 
if some redoubtable deed were work- 
ing that should descend to posterity 
with the mingled characters of sport 
and misery inscribed on its back. 
In the centre of the perturbed fes- 
tival, and right in front of me, stood 
a Mass John, Father Anthony him- 
self, with gown and book; and by 
my side, ye maidens, the brawest 
gallant on the waters, let his duds 
be ever so soiled, and his bright 
breastplate cloured and dunted— 
Sir William Scott of Harden. But 
his head was turned another gate, 
lasses, and the hand that held mine, 
cold as death, gripped like a vice, 
wringing my flesh ; and wist you I 
was proud of my bonny bridegroom? 
Oh no, I hung my head, and the 
vangs of death were sickening my 
count : when the scene dissolved like 
a cloud castle, and in its room rose 
another pageant. 
‘I saw another tower than Elibank, 
not crowning the free braes, but 
hanging, half buried in its woods, 
like a nest of the fowls of the air, 
clean ower a dark dell. I sat in 
the body at a loophole in the thick 
wall, and watched unseen, as if my 
heart were in my een, the pit-like 
road; and by and by there ap- 
peared in the hollow, toiling up the 
ascent; a clump of spears, not riding 
here and there like our border 
riders, but in battle array, and a 
man at their head with a royal 
standard, and a lion wrought on his 
sleeve. They halted at the gate, and 
the leader read a paper, demanding 
the body of a traitor; and I ran 
down, and with authority—for I was 
not as at Elibank, but mistress and 
more—bade draw up the ag ye 
and admit the horsemen. I spoke 
them fair, I led them up-stairs and 
down, and spread bread and wine 
for their refreshment; and when 
they turned their backs and rode 
away, 1 flung myself down before 
our Lady’s shrine, and vowed tapers 
and an alt tar-cloth seeded with pearls, 
for the grace that had saved me and 
mine in our extremity. I clamb to 
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the battlements, where my lint la 
spread to dry, and I lifted up coil 
after coil, and there shone a knigiit’s 
spurs and the jewel of his signet 
ring, and the blue blade he was fain 
to grasp, though a leap from the 
turret was his last refuge; and that 
knight kissed not his lady's hand 
alone, but he pressed again and 
again —oh, so kindly!—the white 
cheek of his faithful dame. 

‘In along sigh of rapture that 
Paradise faded. I seemed to look 
on other hills and another Tweed, 
familiar as the first in their lone- 
some beauty, but yet with an odds, 
for here were only timid sheep 
and horned cattle where trumpet 
sounded and clansmen gathered. 
The bonnet and the maud were 
worn, but by simple herds of low 
degree ; and for the prancing war- 
horse were nought but Clydesdale 
mares and Galloway nags capering 
at grass; and in a sandy hollow, up 
among the hopes, far from man’s 
habitation, lay a pawky lad bairn, 
with a crutch in his wee hand, but 
with grey een glowering fearlessly 
into the lift black with the wrath 
of Heaven, the thunderbolt blazing 
and bursting with a boom that 
shook the very everlasting hills; 
and the wise, high-hearted wean 
only clapped its bit hands at 
the jagged blue fire, and skirled 
* Bonnie! bonnie!” And a voice 
within me said, “ Let knight and 
soldier, priest and statesman, stand 
aloof: yonder sits Harden’s most 
renowned son. He will learn the 
namie of ‘ Muckle-mou’d Meg’ 
stranded in the distant past; and, 
passing by the ‘ Flower of Yarrow,’ 
he will fling back a kindly recogni- 
tion to his homely, hard-tried ances- 
tress, he who bore in his world- 
known face the lingering trace of 
the‘muckle-mou’;” but so trembling 
with strong feeling and exquisite 
humour, so manly and so kind, that 
men loved that sagacious, tender 
lip far before any delicate feature 
that John Murdo his chisel could 
have carved on the scores of faces 
that crown the fretwork which 


the monks of Melrose reared. I 
fancied I had a last view of him, 
the bones of a strong man, but 
broken before his time, thongh he 
sat and faced misfortune in a fairy 
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palace, with pope’s and princes’ 
gifts at his right hand and his left, 
still bearing the steadfast will and 
the warm heart, and the child’s love 
to the siller Tweed, when all else 
was slipping from beneath his feet. 

‘I started up, with my ears ringing, 
and my heart beating like a sledge- 
hammer, in a clean amaze ; then I 
saw the Kelpie’s Pool and the 
midges hovering o’er the water, 
and minded who and where I was, 
and what I had come for, and 
kenned I had been dreaming; and 
ran to Mary, and made her screw 
her mouth by averring that I had 
set een on the ghaist of the Pride of 
Tweedside. Mary was not wont to 
be captious, save to her lovers, least 
of all to me, her Meg; but now she 
pouted and protested, for Mary was 
used to be first, and doubtless she 
held dark Langshaw the pick and 
flower of border knighthood. Waly, 
that he was to be her fate. She 
left me proud and petted, and vow- 
ing that I should not hear her luck ; 
and that if I spied a knight’s spurs, 
a belted earl, or a prince himself, 
was the least that pelt be bestowed 
on the May of Elibank. I had but 
space to take her stance on the home- 
side of the planting, and to mark the 
yellow moon rising lustrous in the 
sky, when a sharp, frightened cry 
rang outof the wood. 1 started up, 
and flew back like a deer. I cared 
not what harm the disturbers of 
the charm dared, I thought but of 
Mary, scared or hurt. God and our 
Lady keep her from terrible know- 
ledge of the green-eyed Kelpie we 
had so witlessly provoked. I broke 
through the boughs; there stood 
Mary, beset by no fiend or evil 
spirit, but clasped in the mailed 
arms of Langshaw. My heart gave 
one bound of relief, and the next 
moment fell. Why should Mary 
lie still on lLangshaw’s bosom P 
Why should she not only consent to 
his convoy to the tower, but cling to 
him the whole way, and I walking 
by, seeing that he had stolen deceit- 
fully on her secrecy, and that she 
had professed to dally with and 
lightly his wooing? Ah, this was 
the weakness of infatuated submis- 
sion following hard on the weakness 
of vanity and folly.’ 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE PLUCKING OF THE FLOWER OF 
ELIBANK. 


‘It was ill done that forward, 
fractious skirmishing, exhausting 
the poor combatant’s powers, ren- 
dering such a one entirely at the 
conqueror’s mercy, once the tide of 
battle turned, a certain end when 
the strong deigned to war with the 
weak—it was ill thought that giddy 
pride, anticipating a fall. 

‘We watched by the Kelpie’s 
Pool at Midsummer, and long ere 
Michaelmas there were other roses 
withering than the wallied buds in 
our garden; and Mary whiles grat 
when she thought none was by, as 
she sat on the bink by our chamber 
window, while our maidens stitched 
her gay mantles, looking out for one 
that was now weeks and weeks 
without putting foot on Elibank 
Green. 

‘Oh, this was no blessed young 
bride’s comely gravity, this sinking 
of the heart, this racking doubt; this 
was the frail and wayward, but soft 
and loving temper’s inevitable re- 
action after its brief licence, its un- 
generous, ill-considered tyranny ; 
and once Langshaw attained the 
hour of reprisal, he crushed it as re- 
morselessly as ever shepherd lad the 
fresh, speckled egg of the lavrock, or 
the mealy fluttering wings of a rare 
butterfly. 

‘I know not if others read these 
eg which none could lament 
ike me. Ithink not; the world was 
a fighting, working world, and took 
note of nought but downright open 
words and actions; and Langshaw 
never dreamt of not fulfilling his 
troth-plight, but tied the inseverable 
knot in God’s house, and before a 
fair company, and bore off his bride. 

‘What was there to ferly at 
or deplore that our beauty Mary 
learnt, long before she vowed it at 
any shrine, to term the wooer she 
had held at bay, lord and master, 
—aye, to hang upon his word and 
tremble at his frown. It was but a 
vagary of love’s working, one of its 
sweet riddles. It might have been 
these extremes were not aye disas- 
trous: true hearts have won and 
worn them with noble, gentle 
chivalry, but it was not so here. 


‘We had a gay bridal; trains of 
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Murrays and Cars; feasting, state 
and holiday. Sir Gideon meting out 
williewaughts of glee, Lady Murray 
becking and bowing here and there. 
We rode in yet braver trim to holy 
Melrose than to Hartley Fell; but 
craig and brake were white with the 
cold hoar frost, like the winding- 
sheet of the dead. 

‘I moped, not alone because that 
day I lost my sister Mary, and be- 
cause I should never busk me as a 
bride, whom priest should bless, and 
lover fondly claim as his life-long 
treasure ; but, while there was dule 
for the future, there was no comfort 
in the present; no glint and glow 
on the bonny, bent face that rode 
foremost of the throng; no bride- 
groom’s joy in Langshaw’s deep 
tones and stately gait, the central 
sun of the noisy gladness resound- 
ing from tower and lea, the red wine 
of the feast. Ah, me! there was 
weary yearning and blank disap- 
pointment, well nigh despair, in the 
poor heart awakened all too late, and 
fainting under its own luckless ten- 
derness, once freely lavished, scorned 
and flung back forevermore. There 
was cruel contempt and blighting 
indifference on the careless lip and 
the cold wandering eye that met and 
mocked at the propine. 

‘ That pageant was a fairy show to 
me, and more than me, at last; as 
heartless and hollow—sain us from 
the good people’s anger at the com- 
parison. 

‘I had a sore second sight that I 
should never again see my sister 
Mary, with whom I had played in 
childhood and covenanted in youth; 
never again with mortal vision from 
the hour that her bright golden 
hair was bound straight and hidden 
beneath the heavy curch; and so 
it befell; Langshaw was not within 
many miles of Elibank, and ere 
a short season fled, Langshaw and 
Sir Gideon differed on some dis- 
pute of the times, and would have 
drawn sword in horrible sacri- 
legious murder, as did Dryhope 
and Gilmanscleugh, had they not 
been promptly and powerfully 
severed. Sir Gideon was tough as 
an ashen stave, and Langshaw a 
very Lucifer, so there was no hope 
of farther intercourse between the 
households. Thus Mary came not 
back to Elibank, and the fragments 
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of tidings that drifted to us anent 
her doing, made mair hearts than 
mine grow grit. Lady Elibank 
would never credit them, but Sir 
Gideon stamped and swore, because 
an angry, bearded man could not 
sit down and greet, and this was no 
wrong that his sword or his clan 
could wash out. We knew of a 
certainty that Langshaw’s arrogant, 
— uncertain temper worked on 
im month by month, and year b 
year, until the brave, haughty oak 
ant grew a moody, hard man; harsh 
to his vassals; turbulent among his 
freres; a mover in dark plots and 
ceaseless raids: and if he paid not 
the penalty with his head, as most 
looked for and as others fared, he 
did it twice over in the ill will and 
bad blood, the hatred and execration 
with which he was banned before 
manhood had declined into middle 
age. Men lived hard then, harder 
and faster than now; for few, few 
of name or note donned the long 
gown and the cap of peace of three- 
score; and, if some committed 
crimes sackless, others dreed their 
doom aforehand. 

‘Therefore we for the most part 
believed what we would have given 
the world to unbelieve—that the bird 
which sung so sweetly and crousely 
in Elibank ingle neuk, ruffled its 
feathers and cowered mute and 
drooping on its own high perch. 
An ailing, spiritless wife, lonely in 
her biggit wa’s, dowie in her child- 
less. hame; her lines that had be- 
gun so pleasantly, lifted and cast 
among ceaseless alarms, where 
there was no peace, no canny craft 
or mild arts to beguile the weary 
and worsted; even ghostly coun- 
sel and reverend fathers whiles 
scarce. 

* Feeble, friendless, and forsaken, 
our dawted Mary she reached the 
very end, the boundary of misery. 
Her reason reeled; and remorseless 
rumour recounted to us how a long, 
white, demented woman wandered 
about the rich chambers and the 
wide woods of Langshaw; dumb for 
weeks, or else yammering noon and 
night, “‘ Was not Langshaw come 
hame ?” or, ‘* What, oh, what in the 
world wide would please him?” 

‘ This was the tragedy of my bonny 
sister Mary. Heard you ever a 
ditty more doleful? Oh, pray, pray 
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that the blythe young hearts of your 
hearths may not live to burst in 
twain, and you in your turn be con- 
demned to travel on without fail. 

‘This burden came not upon us 
suddenly and unexpectedly ; but it 
worked the greater dule that it 
could not, like Allan’s death-wound, 
be returned stab for stab, without 
creating still ghastlier wrong. 

‘In one dunning of the birken tree 
I sickened and lay down, and was 
so long silly in my dark chamber, 
on an uneasy bed, that when I next 
tottered out tle young lambs were 
cropping the spring gowans, and 
the light wind waving the yellow 
broom ayont yon hills on distant 
Cowdenknowes. Lady Murray— 
the whole company of saints assoilzie 
her high heart !—was a stour woman 
as before; but Sir Gideon, though 
he hawked and hunted, save always 
when he mingled in fray as keenl 
as in his youth, though his laug 
still shook the rafters, would sigh es 
he sat in the ingle neuk, and gaze 
around as if he missed a once-prized 
sight, or start with a sudden throb 
of memory stounding through his 
father’s heart. 

‘Lever deemed that the sunshine 
of Elibank departed with Mary, 
whose fair face I saw in many a 
moonbeam, and heard her sweet 
voice in the gushes and echoes of 
the summer wind, as plainly as ever 
I felt her actual presence; never- 
theless, the lads and Annot and the 
lave were growing up as cheery as 
though no warning had darkened 
the threshold. And what for noP 
If the racer stumbled at the first 
rough stab or frowning bourock, 
who would run till he won the goal ?” 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE REIVER’S LIFT. 


‘ The March winds were soughing 
and swelling, when the ening OF 
of my destiny rose, not in a mir 
October or November dawn, but one 
March morning, when we feared no 
danger, the tower was raised with a 
hue and a cry that the reivers had 
been in about over-night. Black 
Quentin and Malice, and Grace and 
Madge, ran to the outhouses, and 
soon sounded our loss. Barn and 
byre stood gaping wide ; the infauld 
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was cleared out; not a head of 
cattle, not a quey, nor ewe lamb, 
was left at Elibank. 

* They had laid brands to the peats 
and stacks and hay, but the wind 
blew up the glen, and a shower fell, 
so the fire had smouldered and sunk 
in ashes; but we were a harried 
family, without meat or milk save 
the lumps in the salting barrels and 
the cogs that were filled yestreen, 
till Elibank sent up the water to 
call in his stots there. 

‘ Elibank was redwud to have his 
gear stolen beneath his very een, 
and insult added to injury; for in 
the centre of the court rested a 
shield, sky-blue and gold, with 
shining crescent and stars; and what 
was that token but the Knight of 
Harden to Sir Gideon Murray 
greeting? Ay,nane less frack than 
Sir William would have dared such 
a deed, and nane but he, left his 
bearings behind him. Wat and 
Rob were more excited with the 
dream of overtaking and crossing 
swords with Harden, than grieved 
for our loss. Lady Murray was 
not a person to whom to mint 
straits; so I went myself to the 
larder and kitchen, and garred the 
scurls and the shakings of the oat- 
meal be scraped together from the 
ark; and sent the lasses, in place of 
skirling in company, to bake them 
into cakes and scones and white 

uddings. Moreover, I spiced the 
fast well, in order that they might 
go further to stop waste in the 
tower, when, if there should be 
stress of weather, or if our enemy 
had been cunning as well as bold, 
we might be in the grim claught 
of famine before fresh provisions 
reached us. 

* But the day was young, and they 
reasoned that the puir brute beasis 
would be loth to their hasty jour- 
ney; and my father, as luck had it, 
had convened a score of friends that 
very morning to unearth foxes and 
otters, and any other vermin that 
came to hand; the big bell kept 
clanging, clanging, and summoned 
in mair and mair clansmen in need ; 
until Sir Gideon rode out, three 
hours before noon, with a following 
of fifty and odds, fresh and stalwart 
riders, burning to cope with the 
pressed and weary Scotts, spent 
with their night gallop and their 
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desperate office of guarding and 
goading on the cattle and flocks. 

‘ There was not a dark cloud in the 
lift, only wreaths of white vapour, 
scudding here and there as lightly 
as the merry dancers themselves ; 
and there was a rustling over bank 
and brae, and flights of corbies, but 
ne’er a man’s face, neither of shep- 
herd nor hind, after the pursuit 
started; and the absence of the 
continual bleating of the lambs to 
their dams was something to make 
one start, so strangely dowie were 
the hillsides. 

«* Are not yeflegged?” whimpered 
stout Grace; “ I’m bumming round 
the muckle wheel to make some din. 
What if Harden should return, or 
the English march in sight? I wish 
it were dark, tuat we might na’ be 
able to look out. I wish Elibank’s 
horn were ringing his hamecoming, 
though he hied back without a cloot. 
I could stand being starved with the 
men-folk, but no being left in a gar- 
rison of women and Daddy Michael.” 

‘Lady Murray drew out her thread 
in her lown corner, sternly eident, 
maintaining her unwavering chal- 
lenge to aught in heaven or earth to 
move her. And I stole across the 
causeway, and over the hills, and up 
by the mossy springs. As the day 
waned, I clamb higher and higher, 
until the air blew pure and cold in 
my face, and there was not between 
me and the lift but hill-tops on every 
side for scores of miles. Yonder 

were the peaks of the LEildons, 
where Wise Thomas wonned. 

‘I had pulled the first yellow 
primroses in the fringe of wood far 
below. I did not put them in my 
snooded hair, as | might have done 
had I been the May of Elibank. I 
made them into a posey and a breast- 
knot; and though I was dun and 
homely, they were fresh and honey- 
sweet. 

‘My seat commanded the hill 
outlets; and there as I waited and 
watched, I noted to the east yonder 
a cloud of dust, and a dark moving 
mass rolling along. My heart was 


inmy mouth. I had not dared to 
confess to myself how Elibank’s 
honour and life were at stake. 

‘The wind blew the other airt, 
but in the lofty solitude the routing 
of beasts soon reached my strained 
ears; that was the first welcome 











sign: next I distinguished two 
riders pricking before the lave, 
and I said these were Rob and 
Wat come to bid us rejoice and 
brag of their manhood. I sprang 
up, and began to speed down the 
heights, where one could ‘maist 
descend in minutes what one toiled 
up in hours; and as I ran and ran 
aud was half way down, I kenned 
Sir Gideon’s crest, and next hima 
mounted man, whose head was bare 
and his hands tied tight. Well 
might a drow come over my joy, for 
that unhappy wight would pine in 
the dungeons of Elibank, if he did 
not hang from the nearest tree. 
But I was within sound of the shout 
of Daddy Michael, and the shrill 
jubilee of the women, and could I, 
a daughter of Elibank, be aught 
but blythe for ruth atoned for and 
revenged ? 

‘I could tell the very moo, moo of 
my ain Crummie and Mallie, right 
glad to be restored to their lily pas- 
ture. The court was already full, and 
I crept into a canny corner. Every 
man, red and blowing with pride 
and joy, spoke and took the word 
from his neighbour’s mouth, to tell 
how they had ridden suddenly upon 
Harden and his men _ crossing 
Hartley Burn ; how they had scat- 
tered his band, and worn round the 
cattle ; how many Scoits were slain, 
and how many bound and left 
helpless among the heather, to the 
charity of the first pilgrim or monk 
of Dryburgh that sped that way ; 
and grandest of all, how they took 
Harden’s sell, fighting like a lion in 
the front, and brought him straight 
to Elibank, to suffer the penalty of 
his madness, and teach the Border 
lads how they should jest with the 
Murrays. In the clamour and throng 
there flashed back upon me, like a 
light from another world, my dream 
by the Kelpie’s Pool; and there, 
bound and helpless, with the March 
wind lifting his chestnut locks, sat 
Sir William of Harden.’ 

CHAPTER VII. 

THE REIVER’S TRIAL. 


4 


‘**Heize the rope,” shouted Sir 
Gideon, patting his good horse ; “ let 
us see how Harden will dance; he 
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has treated us to ae measure this 
morning already, and by my heart, 
he’ll leeze him on another, and it shall 
be his lightest and his last.” The 
leader’s words were hailed with a 
thunder of laughter and applause.’ 

They were rough riders, these 
Murrays, like those pretty men 
among whom was the savage Scotch 
knight who, slaying an unhappy 
French gentleman in open fight, cut 
off his head, and plaiting the long 
perfumed curls into his girdle, rode 
vauntingly with the ghastly bloody 
burden dangling by his side.* 

‘ The moss-trooper blood was up ; 
Harden was red-handed; each laird 
and baron was his own judge; they 
thought not of the young life they 
would take, the gallant heart they 
would still, but of their mortal foe, 
a captive to their bow and spear. 

‘ Elibank quaffed off his bicker of 
wine, and he turned now, like the 
gentleman he was, and offered it to 
his prisoner. 

‘* Clear the stourfrom your craig, 
Harden, lad, ere it be thrawn.” 

* Harden took the cup in his freed 
hand, with a low bow, and he drank 
a health to Sir Gideon Murray, and 
his dame, and his blooming sons and 
daughters, and a farewell to the sun, 
and moon, and stars, to the steep 
braes and the rowing burns; and the 
eyelids did not flicker nor the lip 
tremble. 

‘There he sat, in his goodly 
knighthood, defying Elibank and 
all his merry men. 

‘Lady Elibank stood in the hall 
door, calling, ‘‘Gude e’en to you, 
Elibank; ablythe meeting, Harden,” 
and she swept him a curtsey. 

‘The men belonging to the tower 
were swarming like bees, unrolling a 
hempen coil, running it out, fixing 
it to the willows by the moat. L 
covered my face with my hands ; 
when all at once I heard my mother 
bid them stay, and looked up to see 
her cross the court, her high-heeled 
shoon clattering on the rough stones, 
and all making way for her until she 
reached my tather, stooping won- 
deringly from his saddle-bow ; she 
tapped him on the back, and spoke 
in a voice of mingled malice and 
mockery : 

‘* Bide ye, Elibank, better spare 





* Interpolation. 
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the bonny lad, and wed him to our 
Muckle-mou’d Meg.” They could 
not move Harden with fear of death; 
she would torture him with a false, 
miserable blink of life and freedom. 
Elibank laughed his loud laugh, 
caught up and echoed by friend and 
retainer. He dropped his bridle 
reins, and clapped his hands, “ Well 
_— dame; our Meg shall have 
the offer of a man, I maintain it 
hand and glove; puir Meg, she’s 
above the desert of any chield in 
the land.” 

‘It was but a rough jest, orrougher 
good will: but, even as Elibank re- 
plied, his bushy brows knit and his 
cheeks grew crimson; he minded of 
his violet trampled in the dust, and 
his strong heart did not melt; it 
grew hard as stone, while he swore 
that his rue should be gathered by 
the brawest lad on the waters. 
There was a buzz of doubt and dis- 
approval, rising into vexed clamour ; 
but Sir Gideon was king in Elibank; 
and though it was retribution these 
armed men were balked of, there 
was no question, but submission to 
the chief. 

** Speak up, Sir William,” chal- 
lenged Elibank, with a fierce glee 
that was infectious, and in a second, 
like sunbeams succeeding hailstones, 
it supplanted the thirst for blood 
around; “a willing lass or a short 


9” 


tow F 

** A willing lass or a short tow ?” 
shouted each Murray, striking 
his neighbour, and nile in his 
saddle. 

‘It was Harden’s turn to jeer at 
his masters. Icrouched behind the 
draw-well, and the boughs of the 
oak, and a group of riders. My 
woman’s blood burned and boiled; 
I trusted I was unseen, but I heard 
his reply. 

** You have nae mair light Mays, 

Elibank ; na, na, I'll kiss the gal- 
lows tree before I pree Muckle- 
mou’d Meg.” 
‘ * Say you so, sir; you'll have your 
will. Aff with the fause traitor,” 
foamed Elibank. ‘ Bestir yourselves, 
youknaves; I'll answer to King and 
Council !” 

‘ There was a rush and roar; and 
when I next lifted my head, Harden 
was off his horse, and standing on 
the louping-on stane, Black Quentin 
tearing down his ruff, and a score of 
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strong hands flung out to finish the 
work. 

‘Sir William looked up into the 
blue sky and down the glen; and I 
doubt not, but for the fills of Eli- 
bank, he saw Heriot Water, and 
Borthwick, and Harden Dell, and 
horses and hounds neighing and bay- 
ing, and faithful men-at-arms looking 
out till their hearts were sick and 
sore; and again the summer wind 
played with his hair, and cooled his 
cheek. 

‘I forgot all, save him ; how could 
I mind myself when this hour was 
to be his last—he,so young,so brave? 
Were the bonniest and brawest ever 
to be taken, and the worthless left ? 
I pushed asunder the leafless 
branches of the oak tree by the 
well, and cried, in agony, “‘ Harden, 
Harden, save yoursell.” 

‘ His blue ee flickered and fell on 
the spot where I stood; and, for the 
first time in our acquaintance, it 
melted as such een melt to maidens. 
There was a rustle of silks and a 
cluteh at my arm, and Lady Elibank, 
never sparing blood of hers for the 
sake of tremed ears, taunted between 
wrath and scorn, “ Aye, Meg, you 
fain would win a gudeman; fain 
would you kep the wind when it 
blaws in your barn door.” 

** Tt’s false, Lady Elibank ; ill be- 
tide you, woman, for a cruel mother,” 
cried Harden’s sell, with a voice like 
a trumpet. ‘ It’s all for me the word 
was spoken—for me ; I recant, I re- 
cant; if any lass, black or white, 
thinks me so worth the haining, I’m 
hers. What forshould I conter her? 
I’ve no truer love; and better foullest 
dame than the worms and the mools. 
Have at your Muckle-mou’d Meg. 
Elibank, will you stand to your 
pledge? I'll lead the vanguard, yet. 
Aye, shout my lads,” cheered 
Harden, reckless in his yea as in his 
naesay. “Sir Gideon is belted 
knight, and cannot call himself for- 
sworn. Keep your tow for another 
day; I'll e’en wed with Muckle- 
mou'd Meg, and jog hame to 
Harden.”’’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE BRIDAL, 


‘Elibank Chapel was swept and 


sprinkled and decored ; 
waved and shields 


banners 
shone in the 
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blazing torchlight. Sir Gideon was 
there in his furred robe of peace, 
worn in a king’s presence in Holy. 
rood, and now donned hastily; even 
Lady Elibank graced the sudden 
occasion, as if it were the fittest and 
freest, with her finest lawn and her 
richest mantle, more by token it was 
the sole great grace she ever showed 
me. Rob and Wat were light 
grooms, the lighter for the need to 
stifle doubt and dissent. After all, 
their sister Meg was buckled to a 
gudeman at last, by the strangest 
uck, the wale of the borders; and 
Annot and the lave were blythe as 
only bairns can be at an unlooked- 
for play. It fell not to bairns to 
mind that bridals were whiles more 
doleful than burials: and the last 
bridal at Elibank, where there had 
been sueing and speering and all, 
was it so blythe in its end, that this 
unlooked-for, unseemly, false wed- 
lock should be so favoured ? 

‘There were riders and runners 
that had striven in the bloody brawl 
at noon, content and cadgy, speed- 
ing the wild compact at sundown. 


Page and squire, cook and scullion, 
were at their wits’ end promoting 


the banquet. Father Anthony was 
spirited from Melrose ere nightfall : 
sorely his mule was blown, and his 
bones shaken; but well knew his 
reverence the Lord Abbot that 
Elibank brooked no excuse; and 
if he hindered Harden but a day, 
the Scotts might try a rescue—for 
who so worshipped as Harden ?— 
and there might be scorching flames 
for the nuptial torches, and bloody 
throats for the bridal liveries. 

‘ Father Anthony was wont to be 
affable and pleasant, but to-day, 
though he came in time for the 
wedding feast, he was but glum 
company; and he groaned, ill at 
ease, when they made mention of 
bride and bridegroom. 

‘Would you seek that bride and 
bridegroom? He’s yonder, bolt 
and bar drawn, pacing his narrow 
bounds; no honoured place, no 
holiday attire, no crouse heart, 
but the soiled armour and the dis- 
ordered doublet suiting the face, 
comely in its bloom when death 
was at the door, now wan with 
vexation. Already Harden rues his 
hard bargain, and gnaws his lip to 
think how hill and dale and both 
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the Marches will deride the result 
of his flouts and his pride; he, the 
gayest, handsomest gallant of the 
borders, mated at last, mated by 
force, to save his neck, to the 
daughter of his foe—a maiden 
whose hard-favoured face was ken- 
speckle as Elibank’s Muckle-mou’d 
Meg. 

‘Nurse Ailie busks the bride in 
her turret chamber; aye, brides- 
maids, had they been summoned, 
would but have disgraced her swart 
face. Nurse Ailie bathes the be- 
gritten cheeks and smoothes the 
tossed hair, and plaits and pins the 
white broidered kirtle, so unlike the 
woeful wearer. How can she rebel 
when father and mother command ; 
and ae resisting word may dissolve 
the glamour, and hang young Har- 
den, a blue swollen corpse, above 
the slimy moat, to haunt her day 
and nicht for the lave of her days ; 
na, his escape from the marriage 
vow would be but the long breath 
before the death groan. That bride 
dare not protest or pray even for an 
hour’s respite, so she suffers doting 
Ailie to rejoice over her nursling 
being a bride “ony gate,” and with 
a grand bridegroom ; and she steals 
into her bosom the withered prim- 
roses, the last flowers she pulled, a 
grave but peaceful maiden, on the 
braes of Elibank. 

‘The procession was formed. 
Father Anthony walked first, with 
his book; Sir William led Lady 
Elibank by the tips of the fingers, 
striding along, burning to finish 
what should never have been begun; 
Elibank supported the bride, and 
his heart smote against his ribs at 
that eleventh hour because of his 
cruelty and his treachery to his 
own nature and his own kin. 

‘« Take heart, my Meg; I'll ware 
my merks on Harden for your tocher, 
not that he does not owe you 
already triple love and duty; and 
he’ll be the basest tyke that ever 
was born if he deny you your due.” 

‘I knelt in the chapel of Elibank, 
side by side with Harden, as I knelt 
in my dream; and his head was 
turned as the shadow’s, and so sick 
was my heart that I would have 
swarved away, but that I must 
repeat the vows to become his 
wedded wife, and redeem him from 
the gallows-tree. 
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‘ We were man and wife. There 
were mocking, mirthful huzzas of 
dubious portent; Elibank clasped 
his arms about my neck; Lady 
Murray wished us joy—her son as 
well as her daughter; and Harden 
cried hoarsely ‘To horse, andaway !” 
He would but break a morsel of 
bread and drink a draught of wine, 
and quit the feast, for we had far 
to ride. 

‘None disputed his title to rise 
and go, nor would there have been 
much wisdom in seating a Scott 
with a host of Murrays of Elibank, 
to swill malt and wine till their 
blood was warm and their wit 
clogged, though the priest had just 
knit them into brethren. 

‘My head swam and my heart 
fluttered, but what mattered it? 
The leave-takings were said, the 
bairns began to greet, and Elibank 
took his last kiss, and bade Harden 
be gude to Meg; and Harden lifted 
me to the saddle, and lap before 
me; and his dappled grey bolted 
so wildly under his double burden, 
that, had Harden not gripped me 
hard and fast, I would have been 
flung at my father’s gate, and Har- 
den might have been gudeman and 
widowed within the selfsame night. 

‘So Harden carried off his un- 
sought bride. It was afresh night, 
with a young moon; and like spirits 
we twa sped over moss and moor, 
across ford, by bush and stane—the 
road he had followed so ill a gate, 
though I trow we had no pursuers 
save our ain bitter thoughts. 

‘Whiles Harden muttered the 
ford was deep, when we sunk to 
the girth in a hill water; whiles, 
when there was a black shadow 
upon the path, and a scaur on the 
hinder side, that there was a clud 
atween us and the moon; but we 
conferred no further. I could have 
slipped from the horse and laid me 
down among the heather, but that 
Harden was knight and gentleman, 
and would not suffer such scaith ; 
and would it niffer the pit mirk into 
noontide light to flee in the face of 
the Lord? 

‘But I was a dead weight on the 
souple grey horse, and I ‘maist 
prayed that I would be dead cre 
day ; and ken you, lasses, strange 
though it sound, there was a bitter 
sweetness in the deeing thus with 
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my head on Harden's shoulder ; for 
though he rived at his fetters, that 
sundown, he had donned them, and 
sworn to scoug me thus all my 
days. 

‘ But I died not, and at dawn we 
gained the dell. I kenned it weel ; 
I saw it before at the Kelpie’s Pool ; 
and though the trees grew thick 
and black, and the road was rugged, 
and 1 was weak and weary, a glint 
shot across my gloom, as it were 
the dim face of a friend, or the 
sparks of a distant hope of youth 
and strength and better days. 

‘Eh! but Harden was welcome. 
What a tempest of gladness after 
their gathering mistrust and mad- 
ness; horns blawing, dogs barking, 
friend and follower blessing his 
bonny face, and gripping his saddle. 
Then there was a hum of wonder 
and scorn that filled my ears like 
the dregs of my black cup. But 
Harden was generous. 

‘ He said not, ‘* My men, I've lost 
my band, and I’ve brought home 
spoil I counted as little upon, when 
we rode to the harrying of Elibank, 
as I care for it now.” But he 
silenced the clamour for ever and a 
day; he lifted me down, and he 
cried aloud to each Scott that he 
brought him his lady ; as loyally he 
said it as if J had been the Flower of 
the Forest, and he had courted me 
from Yule to Yule. And Harden 
led me beneath his doorway, and 
whispered, ** Welcome hame, Meg ; 
we'll forget all else but what you've 
done for me and mine.” ‘There was 
a stoun in the very words he used 
in his mercy; but 1 kenned then, as 
I kenned ever after, that Harden, 
with his vanity and his wilfulness, 
was yet the manliest and kindest Jad 
that ever buckled on sword and 
spurs, and rode out under a merry 
harvest moon.’ 


CHAPTER IX. 
HARDEN DELL. 


‘ Harden was a strong tower, but 
it was a smaller, hamelier part than 
Elibank ; there was little there save 
thick walls, and the hall that was 
both hall and bower,—but maybe 
couthier and kindlier. At least 
Harden himself was ever courteous 
to me, and none gave the hapless 
intruder, the Murray cast among 
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these fremed Scotts, a rough word. 
There was March honour as well as 
March laws in these wild times, and 
a magnanimity that stemmed even 
the heart's blood of a death-feud. 

‘I did my best to fulfil Sir 
William’s behests, and to employ 
the power put into my hands for the 
ordering aright of ha’ and buttery, 
knight and knave; so that his wife 
should be a good wife, however 
gotten. In the grace of our Lady, 
and after the gentle sample of their 
master, | attained more than suffer- 
ance—goodwill and honour. 

‘I was a different woman in 
Harden from Elibank. I was 
Madam and Lady; and if I had 
had but a proud heart I might 
bless my stars, and Sir Gideon 
and Lady Elibank, and Harden's 
derring-do, and be content. 

* But my heart yearned for other 
than pity, or even esteem; and I 
had a half shivering, half thrilling 
assurance that would never let me 
rest. 

‘It would come yet; what I had 
looked for since L was a pining 
bairn ;—it would come yet, that 
second-sighted knowledge, that ae- 
fauld regard. 

‘I was as lone a wife as ever 
carried her ain keys at her girdle, 
and Harden’s dark den was not like 
the lichtsome braes of Elibank, and 
I thought of my sister Mary, and 
then my conscience rebuked me; 
and I who was tried mysell, grat 
afresh for her; with every sign set 
agdinst me, I, poor Muckle-mou’d 
Meg, had received an easy portion, 
matched with that accepted by 
the blue-eyed, lily-skinned, lilting- 
tongued May of Elibank. 

‘ But Sir William blinded less 
than Sir Gideon’s sell; he was ever 
in the saddle, not to hawk or hunt, 
but to harry in Fife or the Loudons ; 
to parley with the rebel lords; or to 
outreach yon proud prior, till his 
hivh head seemed as unsiccar as a 
laigh gowan’s. I doubted not but 
that I should ae day lament over his 
bluidy corpse, and sew him into his 
winding-sheet. Never lady had 
mourned her lord as I should mine; 
and he would have heaved a sigh 
for poor Meg if hers had been the 
lykewake, in spite of all that had 
come and gone; aye, even for the 
rending of these bonds with which 
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he had bought life and liberty, and 
then cursed, as harder than the 
agonies of an untimely death. 

‘ But if Sir William praised this 
pasty and that spiced wine, and the 
screen that fenced his chair from 
the autumn blast, he never sat down 
on the same settle, or toyed with m 
hair, as I've seen Langshaw oa 
Mary’s; nor trod swiftly when we 
met, nor lingered when we parted. 
He called me “ Meg,” ‘‘ kind Meg,” 
‘*good dame,” but never ‘“ dear 
Meg ;” never, never, ‘ My Meg.” 

‘ | had fallen into a housewife skep 
which I was not free to take up and 
fling down, or cast upon stronger 
shoulders, at the biddin of others. 
I was saved from repining. 1 over- 
looked my maidens, I span lint and 
carded wool, and I walked in the 
dell, where I gathered mint and 
hoar hound and all-heal, and St. 
John’s wort for the witches, and 
bramble berries for the tarts, each 
in its season, and to its proper use, 
till the winter snow shut us up; 
and on St. Valentine's day Harden’s 
heir came home. 

‘The first word that I speered at 
the gossip was, ‘‘ Had the wean his 
mother’s mou’ ?” 

«« 1Tewas abrave bairn,”’ the gossip 
cried, * lusty and fair.” I read the 
answer,—the mark had descended ; 
the banned mou’, that had so soon 
chilled my heart. The bairn might 
need its douce mother, and her 
mother’s love. 

‘ But when Sir William returned 
—he had been making cheer with 
Thirlstane—his ringing step came 
straight to the chamber to sce his 
son; and he took him in his arms 
and made no sign of displeasure, 
but telled me, “ You have done weel, 
Meg!’ and took a long pull at the 
posset for better luck. And from 
that day he never alighted off his 
horse without crying for the bairn ; 
and soon the boy grew old enough 
to spring up at the sound of 
his father’s voice, and to crow and 
caper to be made a bogle of, and 
buried beneath Harden's helmet; 
and Harden would spend a spare 
hour dandling him on his knee, and 
teaching him a pretty mimicry of 
blowing his horn and drawing his 
sword, besides keeking into his 
glancing steel buckler. Wee Willie 
had Harden's blue een and shining 
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curls, and was a comely, pleasant 
child, though he was his mother’s 
son. Ay, I’ve borne strapping sons 
and daughters, a credit to their 
name, and it was Heaven’s will to 
stamp each lad or lass with some 
thought of that mou’, in company 
with their father’s handsome looks ; 
but I know not that it spoiled their 
market, or burdened them with a 
hair of care. The ae man’s dule is 
the other man’s delight.’ 


CHAPTER X, 
THE DAME’S PRIZE. 


‘It came at last, what I kenned 
but to come—what I was tempted 
to long for the one minute, and flee 
from the next with boding terror. 

‘ The last foreshadowed scene in 
my mask of life :—King Jamie was 
dead—one of those dark, stormy 
deaths ordained to the royal 
Stewarts. The Regent was of a 
house opposed to Harden’s ; there 
was bad blood between them to 
begin with, and lying tongues ready 
to broo mischief; and doubtless 
there were holes in my lord’s 


doublet—what gay, stiff, gold-laced 
doublet wanted them of those ever 
ready to spur steeds and strike bold 


strokes for Scotland? although 
Harden was no mole burrowing in 
the dark, no fell conspirator, but 
frank and open as the sun. 

‘ The long and the short was, that 
a warrant of treason was issued 
against Harden, and a wheen else 
besides—of treason, for contra- 
vening the Regent and trafficking 
with his enemies, and threatening 
to raise the young King’s standard. 
I ken not how much was truth and 
how much malice in the charge, but 
it was pursued with such dark and 
deadly aim, that we heard not of 
pursuivant and spearmen, and an 
army marching behind to back 
them, until it was too late to rally 
the clan, or muster our neighbours 
and fellow-sufferers. 

‘ Harden cried first to man the 
tower and die on its walls in his 
harness, like a gallant knight and 
soldier; for where were the beeves 
to feed us, or the men-at-arms at 
hand to stand to the defence, that 
we might come out triumphant after 
asiege froma Regent’s army? There 
would be but a blast of defiance and 
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folly from arquebuss and bow, till 
shafts and shot were exhausted, and 
they thought it worth while to bring 
up their war-engines ; sullen gaps, 
with no men to bale out the as- 
sailants, slashing in the face of the 
defenders, till few were left to head 
or hang. But even as Harden 
flung on his gorget, he paused, 
and he looked round on his grey 
tower and his white-haired senes- 
chal, and his merry imp of a page, 
and his handful of stout followers, 
so sternly prepared to die with their 
chief ; oak he rose up slowly for 
Harden, and he cast off his gauntlets 
and laid down his helmet, and he 
said sedately to his wondering lis- 
teners, “‘ We'll not ding down the 
old wa’s; we'll not spill blood waste- 
fully. Keep the tower and your 
service, my men, for my young son ; 
I'll e’en make my head pay its own 
forfeit ; there’s no great loss save to 
poor Meg.” 
‘No prayers nor entreaties would 
move him. The time for flight was 
ast; we had sure tidings that the 
loodhounds were out, and the 
passes guarded. Then I preferred 
my petition. I led him to the tower 
summit, and I showed him the 
piles of flax for my winter's yer 
and I bound myself with wild 
assurance to carry out the strategy. 
He had little will to hiding; he 
fumed at it as lurking like a rat in 
the dark, and maintained that they 
would set a low to the flax and 
smoke him like bees ina bink. But 
I minded him of great King David, 
when Saul’s daughter laid an image 
in his bed; and I begged and im- 
plored, until I wearied him into con- 
sent ; still he hesitated to lie down 
in his strange bed, even after the 
friendly beacon was lit and blazing 
on Hazelhope. He would bless his 
little son, the tender sprout of a 
lofty tree ; he would leave to a little 
child his bauld name and his dan- 
gerous heritage ; and aye, he coun- 
selled, “‘ Grow up, Wee Willie, to a 
stout man to preserve the honour 
and might of Harden; and serve 
Buccleugh with horse and man, 
head and hand; and fear nought, 
save God; and be kind to your 
mother, Willie, that’s kindest to 
you. 
‘ The autumn red and brown was 
on the rowans and beeches, the corn 
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of the croft was yet yellowing in the 
September sun; but Harden never 
looked beyond his high turrets, his 
heart was within; he had taken 
farewell of the world without, once 
already, langsyne—he had no second 
leave-taking to spare to it now. 
** Oh, Harden, Harden, lie down, or 
_ hae lost the last chance for dear 
ife ;”” but he started up on his knees, 
and gripped m bent, and looked 
wistfully in my face, “‘ Meg,” he said, 
** puir Meg, I doubt I’ve been but a 
loon after all:” and then he swore 
my een were the marrow of his 
hound’s that the boar tore, and that 
looked up into his face, and licked 
his hand, and died; and then he 
threeped for a hasp of my black 
hair for his last love-token, to lie 
on his heart when they pierced it 
through. Oh, was there maist 
rapture or woe in his wild words? 
But yonder the pennon was waving, 
and the spears gleaming, and my 
fae destiny of my gude- 
man—was in my hand, as Tam 
Lane’s, yon mirk night and lonesome 
road, in Lady Janet’s, in the truth 
that makes us weak women baulder 
than the foul fiend. 

‘Lbore my part ; my tongue never 
faltered, my ee never fell, my colour 
never blanched; I stopped to bann 
the careless slut that spilt the foam- 
ing milk from her bowie. I bade 
them rest and refresh themselves ; 
and when the leader, smarting under 
his failure, spoke with scant cere- 
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mony, “ My dame, I red you grow 

emp now in place of flax, for there 
are more strong ropes needed for 
traitors’ craigs than Holland sarks 
for their backs,” I answered with 
unbroken spirit, “‘ There are no 
traitors clad with Harden flax ; lift 
up the stalks, sirs, and look.” The 
test was ended; the sair test was 
ended; the sair test that, had I not 
been strengthened to defy it, would 
have left me a widowed woman, 
more hapless and demented than 
she who bore her knight’s body on 
her back, and howkit his grave and 
laid him in; and sure as death, 
Harden kissed the blessed tears off 
my cheeks as plain as he did in the 
far-off dream ; and was I not a happy 
woman that night, and comforted 
for every care, when I walked with 
Harden through the gloaming wood, 
and he telled me, ‘‘ My Meg, twice 
hained is aye gained; I ken now 
how soon I would have wearied of 
a lily skin and a brent broo; but a 
true heart and wise wit bind withs 
that Samson couldna burst; and 
your pleading een, and your clear 

roo, and your very mou’, your 
muckle, honest, canny mou’, have 
long been growing fair to me, sweet 
Meg.” And ever on from that day’s 
danger, Sir William, though no Scott 
that I could hear tell of, had yet a 
drap of coward’s blood in his veins, 
abode more at hame, in peace, 
honour, and happiness, in his own 
tower of Harden.’ 
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LAPIS LAZULI—(continued.) 


HE largest and most magnificent 
squares of lapis lazuli which I 
ever saw, says Beckman, were those 
in the apartments of a summer palace 
near Petersburg, belonging to the 
Empress of Russia, the walls 
whereof were covered with alternate 
facings of amber, and of this costly 
stone, fetched hither from Thibet. 
The ancient Egyptians used it ex- 
tensively for engravings, and it is 
not unfrequently made up into seals 
now-a-days, in spite of the contained 
centra or points (pyrites) which 
Pliny declares render it unfit for 
this purpose. All the engraved spe- 
cimens, however, we have either 
purchased or seen are of very coarse 
work. Smalt, 7.e. cobalt, purified by 
torrefication, and fused with potash 
and siliceous earth, produces a beau- 
tiful fine blue powder, which is very 
often sold for true ultramarine ; 
similar frauds are also practised 
with a calcareous Armenian stone, 
tinged blue with copper, as well as 
with mountain blue or malachite, 
fluor-spath, and blue jasper; the 
colouring matter, however, of the 
genuine lapis (brought from that 
long range of mountains in Tartary, 
which extends to the Caspian Sea,) 
is not derived, as in any of the above 
cases, from salts of copper ;* it is a 
rarer and a much costlier substance ; 
its price ninety years ago in Paris 
being five Napoleons per ounce. 
Large fortunes were sometimes 
amassed by those who first supplied 
it. An apothecary of Modena, in 
the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, made so much by preparing 
this costly powder, that his son, a 
too studious youth, was advised to 
remit his exertions, nor unwisely to 
injure his health, as one sblioah to 
work for a maintenance; ‘ since 
without labour,’ writes his friend 
Ricci, ‘you are now possessed of 
an ample estate; you have farms, 
houses in town and country sump- 
tuously fitted up, the furniture all 
your own; besides which you have 
a father who is as good as a hun- 


dred estates to you, whose skill in 
preparing ultramarine alone, to say 
nothing of other large proceeds 
from the laboratory, as he is the 
exclusive possessor of the secret, 
enables him to make pretty much 
what he pleases, and has already 
secured great wealth to himself and 
his heirs.’ 
TRANSPARENT QUARTZ, ROCK 
CRYSTAL. 

After the opaque jaspers, of which 
we have just been speaking, a class 
of transparent stones, called from 
their glassy clearness hyaline, and 
whether tinted or ied consti- 
tuting but different forms of that 
beautiful and well known mineral, 
rock crystal, next claims our atten- 
tion. The ancients, who held many 
strange notions of the genesis of 
stones—as that they grew like truf- 
fles and potatoes in the earth, and 
were distinguished by sexual pecu- 
liarities—entertained the belief that 
crystal (‘a word equivalent,’ says 
Hesychius, ‘ to Aapmpov xpvos, clear 
ice) was in fact this very substance ; 
being formed of certain celestial 
humours, viz., of rain and small 
snow intimately mixed together, and 
afterwards congealed by avery hard 
frost, so that it could never again 
recover its primitive liquid form. 
Pliny, who adopts the same opinion 
concerning the production of crystal, 
observes, it is singularly confirmed 
by the extreme cold of those regions 
where it is known to occur, and 
instances the top of the Alps, where, 
like most theorists, he had the 
support of some facts in his favour ; 
one of the gites of this mineral 
being the heights of Mont St. 
Gothard, where it yet abounds, 
might have given weight to his 
opinion, did not crystal also occur in 
much greater abundance and luxu- 
riance in the Island of Madagascar, 
where this glacial hypothesis must 
of course melt before the tropical 
sun. It was not, however, all the 
ancient world that adopted this 
fancy; Diodorus Siculus gives a 
decidedly Vulcanist’s view of its for- 


* Corsi says it is iron pyrites, 
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mation, saying, that though it is 
indeed water reduced to infusible 
ice, that this change is effected, 
not by means of cold, but by 
a very potent celestial fire, which, 
while it fixes, communicates to the 
solidifying mass all the beautiful 
tints in which it abounds. Both 
hypotheses suppose the water of 
crystallization(which modern science 
recognises as a true constituent of 
all crystal) to be the sole ingredient 
in this. 

Pliny describes very accurately 
the primary form assumed by this 
mineral, though he is fain to wonder 
how the six sides of the crystalline 
prism should be so planed and 
polished by nature that no art can 
reach them.* 

While the common prefix of the 
word ‘rock’ to this particular stone 
correctly indicates one of its normal 
sites, there can be no doubt} that it 
is also found disseminated in the 
ground where no rocks are near; 
still, though it may not be correct 
to confine these crystals absolutely 
to stone quarries, there is every 
probability that when found else- 
where they have originally been em- 
bedded in rocks and afterwards 
removed thence, and carried to a 
distance by the agency of water ; 
hence our lapidaries distinguish two 
kinds—viz., spring crystal and peb- 
ble crystal. The first is lodged in the 
perpendicular fissures of strata; 
commonly in hexangular columns, 
broadly adhering to the matrix at 
the base, and terminating at the 
other end in a point; the second 
occurs strewn at random in the 
earth, or amidst loose gravel, and is 
of no more determinate shape or 
size than common flints or pebbles. 
These polymorphic masses, however, 
are never the mineral in its first form 
as detached from the rocks, but 
have acquired a rounded shape from 
rolling about, and rubbing sides 
with other stones.f 

Surgeons in the olden times were 
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indebted to rock-erystal for a very 
notable way of applying the actual 
cautery ; the practice was to hold a 
globe of crystal between the sun 
and that part of the patient’s skin 
which they wished to burn, and 
provided he remained quiet and 
Sakon (‘ExnBoros) did not with- 
draw his rays whilst the process 
was going on, they always had the 
satisfaction of grilling him, like an 
Aphys,§ in a very short time. 
Crystal was immensely admired 
and used by the ancient world, both 
for intaglios and in the fabrication 
of costly vases. Theophrastus men- 
tions it with the amethyst, ‘ both 
being diaphanous, and employed for 
seal engravings.’|| The number of 
engraved stones which occur in 
white or tinted rock-crystal are 
very considerable, and there can be 
no doubt that many of the gigantic 
ancient gems, rejoicing in the names 
of emeralds, amethysts, topaz, Xc., 
were only rock crystal, coloured 
green, oie or blue, by different 
metallic salts. It is probable that 
in the words cited above from the 
Greek lithologist, that his amethyst 
was but a tinted modification of 
colourless transparent quartz; pro- 
bability is all we can have here, 
since with the ancients ‘one and 
the self-same stone changeth its 
name, not only according to the 
sundry spots, marks, and veins, &c., 
that arise in it, according also to 
the manifold lines drawn on it, and 
the diverse veins running between, 
but also according to the variety of 
colours therein observed, none of 
which accidents, however, makes 
any real difference.’ The glories of 
rock crystal are not to be seen ex- 
hibited in full splendour in the small 
intaglios borne on the finger, pretty 
as some of these undoubtedly often 
are; but in those magnificent colossal 
boozing cups and vases with which 
the ancient Romans used to deck 
their rooms, many noble unsepul- 
chred specimens of which now oie 


* The crystals of this quartz always present themselves to view under the same 


form, 


viz., that of a hexangular prism, terminated in two six-sided pyramids, 


whose bases coincide with that of the prism, (//aiiy.) 


+ Pliny. t Hill. 


§ A little fish, so small that it was only necessary to make one touch a live 


ember to be well cooked. 
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various stanze in the great museums 
of the Capitol, the Vatican, and 
Collegio Romano, as well as the pri- 
vate collections of some of the prin- 
cipes and citizens of Rome, Florence, 
and Naples. 

Nero is known to have possessed 
two very sumptuous vases of this 
material, sculptured with subjects 
from the Iliad, one of which, we 
are told, he dashed to pieces in a 
paroxysm of rage. Frequent men- 
tion is made of costly crystalline 
bowls and vessels, and from what 
have come down to us, there can be 
no doubt that rock crystal was, after 
myrrha, the greatest ornamental 
potorial stone of Rome. Some spe- 
cimens are very ponderous: Pliny 
mentions a block of crystal weigh- 
ing solbs. as the largest he had 
ever seen.* ‘This, however, is 
nothing in comparison with a spe- 
cimen in the possession of Signor 
O. Raffaeli, which weighs 87olbs., 
and of which Dr. Buckland, it seems, 
has recorded his opinion, that it is 
perhaps the most interesting mineral 
which any European cabinet con- 
tains.t 

Besides the colourless rock crystal, 
of which the ancients have left us 
ample notices and splendid speci- 
mens, Corsi makes out two other 
varieties, from Pliny’s long vocabu- 
lary of stones—viz., his lapis Iris, 
‘which when it is helde in the sun 
decomposes its rays, and throws a 
rainbowe on a a behind.’t The 
second is what the same author calls 
lapis Zeros, which he mentions im- 
mediately after the L. Iris, and de- 
scribes as a crystal of mixed black 
and white, thus clearly pointing out 
to recognition the Cairn Gorm§ 


* It was dedicated by Livia Augusta, and stood in the Capitol. 
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Scotch stone we call smoky quartz. 
Though nothing can exceed the per- 
fect clearness and transparency of 
rock crystal of the first water, it 
is however subject to occasional 
blemishes. ‘It may be cloudy,’ 
says Pliny, ‘or be traversed by thin 
hairs which look like cracks ;’ with 
both these blemishes all the world 
is familiar ; the first proceeds from 
the presence of a stratum of infi- 
nitely minute bubbles; the latter, 
or hairs, are an appearance caused 
by a metal called Titanium, which 
may be black or red, sometimes 
united into fascicles, at others, 
formed into single transverse 
threads. 

Many fine engravings, as we 
have said, are executed in crystal. 
Every private dactylotheca will in 
a hundred intaglios have a dozen 
or more to exhibit ;|| our own 
yossesses a well-executed head of 
Tiberius; a Leander swimming 
the Hellespont; a Roman actor in 
a mask; a lean wolf suspiciously 
snuffing a sheep’s skull; a fine head 
of Medusa, in high relief and full 
face ; with several other pretty but 
not ‘gran helle cose.’ The perfec- 
tion to which the fabrication of 
glass had attained in the Augustan 
period of Rome, rendered the sub- 
stitution of vitreous casts for crys- 
tal intaglios a very usual fraud, 
especially as the hyaline material 
was not only hard and compact, but 
~~ perfect in all its simulated 
yes.4] 

AGATES—ACHATES. 

Having spoken of opaque and 
transparent quartzes, we come to a 
third and last division—viz., the 


+ ‘L’egregio Signore Dr. B., Professore di Mineralogia nell’ Universita di 
Oxford, gli ha relasciato un attestato nel quale dice ch’ 2 il piu bel crystallo che 
abbia veduto, e chi lo trova digno di essere considerato come il piu interessante 
minerale de’ piu celebri gabinetti di Europa.’ 

+ Haiiy explains this iridescence as occasioned by the interposition of a thin 
stratum of air in theinterior of the stone ; a beautiful ancient white candelabrum in 
the Vatican aptly illustrates what Pliny had stated respecting this same iridescent 


quartz. 


§ This is supposed to owe its smoky colour to carbon. 
|| The tints of crystal are very various: there is a blue, called siderite, in Corn- 


wail, of a resinous lustre ; an amethystine, of every shade of purple-violet ; a green 
crystal found near Peru ; a light-green chrysophrase crystal, coloured by nickel ; 
and a yellow transparent crystal found in Cornwall, called Bohemian topaz, 
coloured with oxide of iron. 

“| The modern Roman ingannatore is just as clever in this respect as any of his 
Latin predecessors, und many a glass gem worn by a six months’ dilettante as an 
undoubted antique has been fabricated in the Eternal City. 
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semi-transparent ; including a great 
variety of different stones called 
agates. Under this section of quartz 
are comprehended agates, properly 
so called, the onyx, sardonyx, 
niccolo, chrysophrasus, plasma, cor- 
nelian, and many others, embracing, 
in fact, almost all the fine stones on 
which the ancient engravers have 
shown their glyptic powers. Agates 
are renowned in more ways than one. 
They formed the eighth stone in the 
breastplate of judgment of the 
Jewish high priest. ‘ Agates,’ says 
Theophrastus, ‘fetch a high price, 
and are also very beautiful stones.’* 
It is, probably, not one of these 
however, but an onyx which he 
designates a wondrously fine stone 
(@avpaorh dAiBos), and tells us that it 
was engraved at Tyre, and for its 


Agates. 


rare excellence sent to a king asa 
present. In Pliny’s day agates had 
lost much of their reputation as fine 
stones, though they seem to have 
had powers imputed to them suffi- 
cient tokeep them from total neglect. 
Certain Cretan liars persuaded Pliny 
that Candian agates at least ‘ were 
effectuale antidotes againste the bites 
of venemous scorpions and spiders, 
and that a similar property seemeth 
to reside in the agatesof Sicily, for no 
sooner do scorpions come within the 
air and breath of the said province 
through which the Achates runs, 
than as venemous as they be else- 
where, they die thereupon.’ Indian 
agates are reported to have exer- 
cised yet more extensive powers 
over the brute creation, and to have 
controlled the fury of wild beasts. 


"ANN obrog TWavTwy WpoPEptorarog Eixe py Edpoig 
Eidog txovra dagowdy apamaxérow dpaxovrog 

Twp Kai pur mporéporat AovTosépHY ovophvat 
“Hydavev poco, karaorixroy omiradecot 

Ilupoaiot Neveaic re, peXarvopévaic yoEpaig Te. 


‘Further, it is holden that, only to 
behold and look upon an agate is very 
comfortable for the eyes. If they be 
held in the mouth, they quench and 
alluye thirst. In Persia, they are per- 
suaded that the perfume of agates turns 
away tempests, and all other extraordi- 
nary impressions of the air; as also 
stayeth the violent rage of rivers; but 
(adds the Roman naturalist), to know 
which be proper for this purpose, they 
use to cast them into a cauldron of 
seething water; for, if they cool the 
same, it is an argument that they be 
the right sorte. Agates of one colour 
make wrestlers invincible: a proof 
hereof they make, by sweating them 
in a pot-full of oil with divers painter’s 
colours ; for, within two hours after it 
has simmered and boiled therein, it will 
bring them all to one entire colour of 
vermilion. 


The number of species described 
by Pliny is quite bewildering and 
hopeless to attempt to follow. 
Corsi, to whom we are indebted 
more than to any other author for 
the identification of various ancient 
stones, has, however, made out 
from this list a few of the best de- 
fined and most remarkable, of 
which the following may be cited:— 
The Jeucachates probably the cal- 
cedonyt cerachates, or the wax 
agate, so called from its semi-trans- 
parent hue of waxy whiteness; of 
which there is extant a famous cameo 
of Octavius Augustus, preserved in 
the Vatican ; hemachates, or blood- 
agate, which differs from the blood- 
red cornelian in this, that whereas 
the latter is always of one uniform 


* Kaddc dé XiBog Kai'o Axarng Kai mwoderrae Tipiog. 
+ The Leucachates or white agate of Pliny; of this Corsi, who conceives it 


with much probability to be caleedony, cites Millin in support of this opinion, making 
him, however, say more than he actually does: —‘Giuste l'autorita de Millin non 
puo essere che il nostro calcedonio,’ says Corsi. ‘La Leucachates de Plini pouvait 
étre notre calcedonia,’ writes the more cautious Frenchman. On this white agate 
many intaglios were cut, some fine ones ;—a Lupercal belonging to Baron Stosch, a 
Medusa’s head to Lord Carlisle, and a vase of Lord Bentinck’s, cited by Natter, 
of Leucachates, are commendable as works of art. Calcedony, though commonly 
whitish, admits of a considerable variety of hue,—being found also of a grey, 
yellow, brown, green, and blue colour ; it occurs in botryoidal masses in the interior 
of stones, is harder than flint, of a uniform colour, and of the specific gravity 2°6. 
Iceland is famed for it, nor is Cornwall less so, the Trevascus mine being 
celebrated for the beauty of its specimens, and the Penandral mine also, where it 
occurs sometimes of a beautiful blue. 
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eolour; in the former the colour is 
generally more or less mixed and 
adulterated with other tints. A 
tawny agate, which has no dis- 
tinective modern name, but which 
may easily be identified with that 
called by ; Pliny A. leonensis. The 
dendritic, or tree agate,* of which 
pretty specimens occur occasionally 
along our own coasts; the mocha,t 
or moss-agate, which displays mimic 
mosses, lichens, and various byssoid 
growths so exactly portrayed that 
they used to pass for these crypto- 
gamic substances, enclosed in the 
stone like flies in amber. 


Agates not only imitate mosses and 
beehives, but in many places they have 
flowers imprinted on them, like to those 
which grow by the high-way, and paths, 
and fields; and they also assume many 
other yet stranger appearances; for 
you shall find the forms of rivers, 
woods, and labouring horses imprinted 
naturally in them: a man shail see 
in them coaches, and little chariots, 
and_horse-litters, with the 
furniture and ornaments belonging to 
horses. ¢ 


together 


Sometimes nature impressed ani- 
mal, and even human forms and 
figures on Oriental agates. Pyrrhus 
was the possessor of one of the 
most famous in ancient or modern 
records. This king of Kpirus wore 
on his finger an agate, whereon na- 
ture vying with art, and as if deter- 
mined to eclipse her in her own 
yrovince, had placed Apollo with his 
lo and the nine Muses with their 
several insignia, the whole har. 
moniously grouped and faultlessly 
finished, even to the minutest details. 
Many modern authors report to have 
seen natural paintings upon these 
quartzes almost as marvellous as 
that of Pyrrhus, though not so 
charged with figures. Aldrovandi 


+ 
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had seen a very perfect Madonna 
and Child thus depicted, and those 
who are curious to know all the 
deceptions practised by agates on 
the human eye, will find in Panci- 
roli all that has been seen, feigned, 
or fancied. Besides these and a 
variety of ribboned, zoned, and eyed 
agates, known both to the ancient 
and modern world, Pliny has de- 
scribed, under the name of lapis 
enhydros, a white semi-transparent 
pebble which, when shaken, is seen 
to be traversed throughout its can- 
cellated structure by a liquid like the 
glaire of anegg. These stones can be 
none other than those small globes 
of chaleedony found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Vicenza, which are po- 
lished and made up inte rings, the 
water from the little chambers ocea- 
sionally escaping during the process 
of setting. The haminites, that 
Pliny describes as like the spawn 
of a fish, is an agate of which 
Corsi has seen ancient specimens at 
Rome, thus ‘establishing the fact 
that there is a quartzose as well as a 
calcareous oolite.’ Fine agates are 
found in many European countries, 
but the preference, as usual, is 
always given to the Oriental kinds; 
Sicily, however, which has been 
supposed to have given its name to 
the agate, from a river, anciently 
called Achates (now Drillo or Del 
Noto) produced, and yet produces 
very beautiful specimens; with 
these the ancient world were well 
acquainted. One of the state- 
rooms in Hiero’s famous ship was 
lined with them; and we know of 
none more beautiful than those 
obtained near Palermo, which are 
there offered in large quantities for 
sale, cut into various ornaments, 
but principally into knife and fork 
handles. 


hese tree-like appearances are formed under water, and ramify much in the 


way that water shoots into crystals as it freezes on the surface of glass; and are 
occasioned by the anastomosing of converging lines of metallic particles traversing 
the interior of the agate. 

‘++ Mocha stones are supposed to come over from the same site as the coffee so 
called, but this is a mistake: ‘L’original de ce mot, est due & une expression patois 
des mineurs Saxes qui disent, mock pour mousse, moss, ainsi moch-stein signifie 
pierre de mousse et on a dit par corruption mocha-stein d’ou on a fait pierre de 
Mocha. Mousse se dit en Saxe moch, et moch en Pollonius,’ (Millin. Arch.) 
These Mocha stones were much in vogue in costly gold-mounted snuff-boxes of 
thirty years ago, when as much snuff was used for the nose as powder for the hair ; 
and when, in consequence, laundresses alw ays charged twopence more than at pre- 
sent for washing a gentleman's shirts. 

t Pliny. 
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ONYX. 

Few, if any, ring-stones show off 
on the finger to greater advantage 
than a fine onyx. This is a semi- 
pellucid stone, of a compact flinty 
texture, and takes a fine polish: 
it is composed of two layers, one 
opaque and white, the other semi- 
transparent, and admitting a con- 
siderable variety of different shades 
of brown, grey, or blue*. 

No description can be more accu- 
rate than that of Theophrastus, who 
thus concisely defines it, rd S'dvixeov 
puxty AevK@ Kat chard map’ GAAnda. 
The alternate layers form beautiful 
zones, whichare laid with the greatest 
regularity ; and of these engravers 
taking advantage, cut figures in relief 
on one layer, and make the other 
the field or back-ground which is 
to set off the fizures. Some of the 
most famous ancient cameos are on 
Oriental onyx ; conspicuous amongst 
which is the apotheosis of Augustus 
on a stone of four layers, of the 
extraordinary dimensions of eleven 
inches by nine.t ‘The cabinet of 
medals of the Imperial Library 
at Paris, contains a very fine 
onyx cameot representing Jupiter, 
mounted in the heavy setting of 
Charles the Fifth’s day. In the 
fourteenth century (which was more 
monkish than classical), Jupiter and 
his eagle were supposed to be St. 
John and his eagle, and ‘this mis- 
take,’ says Mr. Labarte, ‘will ac- 
count for the introduction of the 
legend it bears—namely, the first 
words of the Gospel of that evan- 
gelist surrounding the stone; and 
for the stone itself being set in a 
reliquary.’ Many others might be 
cited, for every dactylotheca, how- 
ever small, always contains several 
onyx intaglios, and generally a 
sprinkling of cameos as well, which 
last are for the most part well exe- 
cuted: our own boasts of several of 
both kinds. Many noble cups, with 
figures cut in relief, or into which 
gems are fixed, were made of this 
variety of agate; one of these, called 
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‘ Ptolemy’s cup,’ mounted in gold, 
and enriched with emeralds, beryls, 
&e., used to be shown in the Abbey 
of St. Denys, but it has lately been 
transferred to Paris. 

We learn the high estimation in 
which this stone was held, not only 
from classical writers in their own 
time, but at a period much an- 
terior. In Job it is ealled the pre- 
cious onyx. Moses was commanded 
to take two ony« stones, and to 
grave on them the names of the 
children of Israel according to their 
birth, with the work of an engraver 
in stone, like the engraving of a 
signet. And, finally, Solomon in 
estimating wisdom, after declaring 
‘no mention shall be made of coral 
nor of pearls, for the price of it is 
above rubies,’ goes on to say, ‘ it 
cannot be valued with the gold 
of Ophir, with the precious onyx, or 
with the sapphire, and the exchange 
of it shall not be for jewels of fine 
gold.’ 

The range of the onyx is wide; 
some very good ones are occasionally 
met with in England; but Arabia, 
the East and West Indies, that €@vos 
peywotov tov mavrav kai évdaimo- 
veotarov, Which Strabo here calls 
by its true name, exhibit the finest 
specimens at present known. 

SARDONYX. 


This differs from the last-men- 
tioned stone in the colour and num- 
ber of its layers; the alternate zones 
which are two in the onyx, are three 
in the sardonyx, according to that 
line in Martial, 

Sardonycha verum lineisque ter cinctum ; 


‘whereof one is white, another dark, 
and the third of a beautiful reddish 
brown,’ which Jast¢ is characteristic 
of the stone. Few ring stones were 
more coveted than this, and the sar- 
donychated hand of the Latin epi- 
grammatist§ indicated the man of 
ways and means. Many fine sar- 
donyx intaglios and cameos, of 
noble size and workmanship (like 
those of the Sainte Chapelle) have 


* The Arabian name for Onyx is said to express distinct hues, of which white 
is the predominating one. 
+ This gem is in the Bibliothtque Royale ; with many other splendid specimens 
in the Cabinet des Antiques. 
+ This word (says Ducange) which occurs so early as the fourteenth century, is 
written Camaseu—meaning, an imitation made by means of a single colour, varied 
only by the effects of chiaroscuro.’ 


§ Sardonychata manus, (Martial,) 


002 
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come down tous. Polycrates’ ring 
(515 B.c.), which was long after- 
wards set in a golden horn, and sus- 
pended by order of Augustus in 
the Temple of Concord at Rome, 
was, according to Pliny, a sardonyx, 
though Herodotus calls it an eme- 
rald. Scipio Africanus introduced 
the sardonyx from Africa into gene- 
ral use at Rome, and after him the 
Emperor Claudius revived the taste 
and set the fashion of engraving 
these agates for seals, as they were 
found less adhesive than most stones 
to Roman sealing-wax, while they 
might show themselves without dis- 
advantage on the same finger with 
diamonds and emeralds, 
Sardonychas, smaragdos, adamantas, 
jaspidas, ; 
Uno portat in articulo Stella. 
Large specimens were let into the 
tops of costly tables, 
Sardonychas veras mens& quesierit in 
omni ; 
or like the onyx, were inserted into 
the flooring of some sumptuous hall, 
to be trodden underfoot by the 
wealthy possessor and his guests, 
Calcatusque tuo sub pede lucet onyx. 


It was also largely and lavishly em- 
ployed to make ornamental vases 
and drinking-cups; the Brunswick 
vase, a magnificent cup belonging to 
the King of Naples, affords the 
fullest evidence of its capabilities for 
such purposes. 

Whether onyx came to Rome 
from India, as Boettiger, or from 
Africa, as Eckhel supposes, is not 
clearly proved; but as it is a stone 
which has been long used by the In- 
dians for adorning their sword-hilts, 
and for beads for the neck, and as 
the Carthaginians were familiar 
with it in Scipio’s time, it may 

ossibly have been derived from 

oth Asia and Africa. 


NICCOLO. 


There is a sober quaker-coloured 
stone, a kind of onyx, presenting a 
field of light lavender-blue, and a 
dark interior, to which the ancients 
were not a little partial; it is now 
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ealled niccolo. Specimens, with fine 
intaglios, are to be seen in most pri- 
vate collections, as well as in every 
sale of antiques. We possess an 
Esculapius, and sundry other pretty 
engravings in this stone. 


PLASMA. 


This, the smaragdus Cyprius (Cy- 
rian emerald of Pliny), was of three 
ear sy dark green, light green, 
and green with yellow streaks, a 
distinction which modern Japidaries 
continue to make. It is called 
lasma by the Italians and others. 
Millin derives this word from prasius 
(leek), hence prasina gemma or 
prasina, hence prasma, then eupho- 
nia gratia, plasma; Corsi, however, 
thinks the word plasma not a 
corruption, but the name originally 
applied to it, as this stone was sup- 
posed to be the matrix of the eme- 
rald, a genesis implied by the word 
itself.* It is of a bright sea-green 
hue, and much used by the engra- 
vers. Pliny describes it as one of 
the many emeralds found in the vici- 
nityt of the copper mines of Cy- 
prus, from whence thespecimenscon- 
tinually dug up at Rome were pro- 
bably derived, and of which the en- 
tire surface of the paliotto, or altar 
facings of la prima capella, is com- 
posed in St. Andrea della Valle. It 
1s now arare mineral; but Corsi men- 
tions that an English mineralogist 
had found it native in the Tyrol. 
Two very fine intaglios (Mars and 
Diana hunting), cited by Natter, 
and once belonging to Dr. Mead, 
are plasmas. We have one or two 
almost as beautiful in colour as the 
emerald itself in our own small col- 
lection (though these are not abso- 
lutely free from darker specks, 
which somewhat rob the stones of 
their beauty), particularly a noble 
head of a Roman Galeata; an eagle’s 
head, equally noble in its way; a 
Flora scattering flowers, Xe. 

Two other green stones under 
this section are to-be mentioned as 
occasionally employed by the an- 
cients,—the lapis prasius, or leek- 
stone, so called from its colour, 


* The ancients supposed that all gems were elaborated from a substance less 
noble than themselves, which partook of the same colour, but was less perfectly 
defecated from impurities, and out of which they grew; thus, amethystine rock 


crystal was considered the matrix out of which the gem, so called, sprung ; 


the 


emerald from the plasma ; and so of all other gems. 
+ Haiiy. 
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which exactly matches the leek; 
and chrysoprasius, the modern 
chrysophras, which is a beautiful 
variety, where the clear green is 
dashed with a bright yellow tint, as 
of transparent gold. Pliny, describ- 
ing it, says, ‘ It somewhat resembles 
the topaz, in consequence of certain 
golden particles which are to be 
seen permeating the interior; both 
these stones were found in the 
neighbourhood of the Nile: of the 
latter the larger pieces were em- 
ployedto make a species of drinking- 
cups, called, from their boat-like 
shape, Cymbe.’ 


THE CORNELIAN. 


The Cornelian is a species of 
quartz-agate, always of one only, 
but not always of the same colour ;* 
cloudy or clear, semi-transparent, of 
a fine compact grain, varying in 
hardness,t and exhibiting, when 
broken, a fracture almost vitreous 
in appearance. Pliny speaks of the 
great variety of hue in these stones ; 
nor, indeed, can any mineral be cited 
which displays a greater range. 
Seifascites, an Arabian lithologist, 
whom Corsi quotes, has described 
five principal kinds of cornelian, viz. 
the red, carnation, azure, black, and 
white ; and between these are to be 
found almost all the intermediate 
tints. The division adopted by our 
own jewellers, viz. red, white, yel- 
low, and beryl! cornelians, is not very 
different. 

The red cornelian, which occurs 
everywhere, was considered by the 
ancients, according to its lighter or 
darker hue, to be a male or female 
stone; specimens of pure white cor- 
nelian were always held in high 
esteem, their grain being fine and 
compact, and their hardness con- 
siderable; the hue, however, is not 
perfectly white, but rather what we 
call pearl colour — white with a 
slight admixture of blue. ‘ihe 
yellow is a very beautiful stone, 


* It may, however, be flecked with white. 
+ Sometimes it is nearly as hard asa gem, and is then itself beautiful as a 
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often of a flame colour, and more 
transparent than any of the former. 
The last named variety, or bery/ cor- 
nelian, is of a much deeper dye than 
any of the others, also much harder 
and more clear.t Besides the above, 
there are three subordinate species, 
but still sufficiently beautiful, viz. 
the brown cornelian (C. Fuscus) of 
Cronstadt ; the dotted (C. Stigmatis, 
of Wallerenus) ; and the veiny (C. 
Lineatus) of the same author. As 
regards the best localities for corne- 
lians, the ancients set most store on 
specimens from India, which were 
red, and attained, according to Pliny, 
a size suflicient to form sword-hilts ; 
such hypertrophied specimens, how- 
ever, were very rare. Those from 
Persia are now reckoned the finest, 
both for their dye and gemmeous 
brilliancy: Chinese cornelians are 
also very beautiful stones, of a 
bright flesh colour, which is occa- 
sionally flecked with delicate white 
nebule. Those from Egypt are of 
a dark coral red ; the yellow species 
occurs principally in the East Indies, 
but occasionally it is found in Bohe- 
mia. Of the veined cornelian (the 
sort generally imported into Eng- 
land) Hill mentions that he had seen 
almost as fine specimens from Scot- 
land as any that occur in the East. 
If all that the ancients tell us 
could be implicitly relied on, they 
had discovered a secret almost as 
well worth knowing as that of the 
transmutation of metals: it was that 
of clarifying cloudy cornelians, and 
so making Orientals of them all. 
Pliny gives the process, but the pro- 
cess does not give the result ; it was 
simply this recipe: Of cloudy cor- 
nelians as many as you happen to 
have, and of Corsican honey as much 
as will cover them ; stew over a slow 
fire till the acrimony of the honey 
has penetrated into the substance of 
the stones; then take them out, 
wipe, and sell them for Orientals, as 
nobody will know the difference!’ 


gem ; at other times much less hard. ‘ihis difference is strikingly exhibited in 
ancient cornelian intaglios, some of which time-honoured pebbles exhibit the high 
polish which Aulus and Dioscorides’ fingers impressed upon them, unabated and 
unscratched ; whilst others, and by far the greater part, are lustreless, worn, and 
present a tiine-eaten granulous surface, showing their antiquity. 

t+ One of the finest engraved cornelians known, is that of the muse Polyhym- 
nia in the Collegio Romano, which has the splendour, brilliancy, and tint of the 
garnet. 
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The moderns, either from not using 
the proper honey, or from not stew- 
ing the stones sufliciently, have 
looked rather foolish on wiping the 
pebbles to find them, invariably, not 
sensibly affected by the coction.* 
The derivation of the word Sardius, 
as also of its modern equivalent, 
cornelian, are alike unsatisfactory ; 
affording, as usual in all doubtful 
nomenclatures, a choice of difficul- 
ties only, with no adequate reason 
for a preference. Sardius, say the 
philhellenic etymologizers, comes 
(they don’t show how) from the 
Greek word capé, flesh; a reddish 
flesh colour being in fact the pre- 
vailing hue of this stone ;+ others 
suppose Sardius to be merely a topo- 
graphical adjective designating their 
native country, which some refer to 
the island of Sardinia, others to 
Sardis in Lydia, sites famous in 
their fancies at least for these pretty 

ebbles. Epiphanius, who is fol- 
noel by Corsi, thinks the stone 
sardius is named after a red fish so 
called; but who shall say (admitting 
the similarity of hue might give a 
plausible colour to such derivation) 
which of the two gave the name to 
the other—the stone to the fish or 
the fish to the stone? With re- 
gard to the modera word, those who 
do not stick at deriving sardius from 
capé, affirm cornelian to be only a 
corruption of carnelian from caro, 
carnis (flesh), and explain it to be an 
homonym with the Greek sardius, 
flesh stone: in spite of which we 
will not lightly risk our reputation 
in Fraser for correct spelling by 
altering the usually received form 
of the word, which, in fact, we con- 
sider to be the right one. The Sar- 
dius has, in all ages of the world, 
enjoyed a high reputation amongst 
ornamental stones. It stands first 
in the list of those which adorned 
the high-priest’s 
judgment, and though not so much 
celebrated by the poets of antiquity 
as agates and sardonyxes, was an in- 
comparably more common stone for 
Greek and Roman intaglios, than 
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these or any other Aides or lapis. 
The number picked up from day to 
day by the peasantry of Lialy, 
Greece, and Egypt, in unabating 
abundance, after the lapse of 
many centuries, is truly surprising. 
Let the classical tourist go where he 
will to explore ancient sites or to 
see ruins, many hundred engraved 
stones, during a no very long pere- 
grination, will doubtless be offered 
to him on such spots, and by far the 
major part of these will be cornelian 
intaglios. His experience would be 
the same if he made the giro of the 
principal museums and large pri- 
vate collections of wealthy virtuosi. 
Wherever pietre Jine are exhibited 
at home or abroad, amidst the mis- 
cellanies of the window, under the 
sign of the three gold balls in Lon- 
don, in the shops of the salesmen 
antiquarii at Rome, in the splendid 
élalages of the great jewellers of the 
Palais Royal, or in the refuse 
drawers of the orefici of Florence or 
old Naples, in his friend’s dacty- 
lotheca or his own, he will not fail 
to make the two following observa- 
tions: firstly, that the ancients en- 
graved a far greater number of cor- 
nelians than of any other stones; and 
secondly, that some of the very finest 
intaglios are in cornelian. With 
regard to the relative frequency of 
their employment for seal stones, we 
should say, judging from the ho 
they everywhere make in those col- 
lections we are most familiar with— 
from our own manipulus of two hun- 
dred intaglios, and from an inspec- 
tion with this view of some of the 
larger illustrated works on gems, 
and of catalogues descriptive of 
them—that of intaglios and cameos 
included, more than one-third, and 
of intaglios exclusive of cameos 
more than one-half, of the whole are 
cornelians; thus the ancients must 
have had their ‘ Cornelian Johns’ in 
abundance.f As to merit, by far 
the greater part of these stones are 
possessed of none, nor the intaglios 
more ‘trated upon them of 
Everything vile in art has 


more. 
bee n 


* Caylus cites a process of Barrier for investing cornelian with a | white coat, 


but it has not succeeded in other hands. 
cornelian intaglios presented such a coating. 


it to be the result of fire ; 


Beckman observes that some of his 
We have noticed the same, and believe 


as, however, the stones have lost all their beauty, the 


process, if artificial, is certainly not worth repeating. 
+ The Hebrew name for the cornelian is said to designate such a redness. 


t Giovanni delli Corniolé, 
engraving little else but cornelians. 


a celebrated Italian 


artist; so called from his 
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‘ done’ in cornelian, and no lover of 
intaglios but knows how many 
scores of worthless corniele he has 
at once repudiated, or having pur- 
chased without time to inspect, has 
been fain afterwards to reject from 
his cabinet, lest they should bring 
discredit upon his other stones. But 
though many, perhaps most, corne- 
lians, in spite of the boasted receipt 
of the ancients for clarifying, are 
cloudy, and the artist’s skill is not 
found to have added any glyptic 
graces to their lithic ugliness, many 
pretty, some fine, and a few almost 
unique capi d’operi occur in this 
stone, as we have said. In Natter’s 
beautiful and select anthology of 
gems (whereof, by the way, nearly 
one-half are cornelians) occur thirty 
chefs d’ euvre by great masters, who 
flourished at home under Alexan- 
der, were naturalized at Rome under 
Augustus, or lived between these 


dates in either country, some of 


whom have indelibly associated their 
name and fame 

With heroic strength and grace that 

never dies ; 

with that of some fair nymphs in 
transparent robes, too small to be 
immodest; or with mighty heroes and 
demigods, whose commanding atti- 
tude and purpose want no greater 
corporeal development than that 
here accorded to them by the en- 
graver. We subjoin below* a list 
of the subjects of some of these in- 
teresting gems, together with that 
of their possessors, past or present. 
The two last bear the names of two 
of the greatest of the old masters, 
Dioscorides and Sostratus. Natter 
thus describes the last :— 

Cette Victoire } demi nue qui tue un 
beeuf et qui est gravé sur une tres belle 
cornaline avec le nom de COCTPATOY 
est indubitablement antique, et ne cede 
point en merite au Mercure de Dios- 
coride. Dans les gemmes précedentes 
la draperie est distribué de manivre 
qu'elle ni touche ni ne couvre la figure. 
Il fallait étre Sostrate pour avoir la 
hardiesse et Thabilité, dWbhabiller & 
moitié cette Victoire si legerement, que 


* Anubis. Natter. 
Harpocrates. Ibid. 
Rape of Helen. Baron Stosch. 
A®neas, Anchises, and Iulus. 
Soldier behind a shield. 
Achilles wounded. 

Three soldiers. 
Otriades. Prince of Orange. 


Tbid, 
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sa nudité n’en souffre en aucune facon; 
Ce qui est’ (he adds), un excellent 
modéle a imiter en fait d’habillement 
et de nudité, et un beau monu- 
ment de l'art et de la dexterité de ce 
grand artiste, rien n’etait si difficile 
qu'une gravure de ce genre dans un si 
petit espace. 

‘Nature,’ says Pliny, ‘is most 
admirable in her smallest produc- 
tions ;’ taking, of course, intelligent 
naturalists as judges. In the same 
way the connoisseur, as he contem- 
plates some wonderfully fine pro- 
duction of thought and model of 
execution, concentrated almost on a 
half inch of matter, is constrained, 
as he beholds all the excellence of 
highest sculpture represented, not 
in pale, cold marble, but in the 
warm, flesh-coloured, transparent 
gem, to confess that the glyptic art 
here copying nature, has reached 
the height of human attainments in 
the witchery of a fine Greek intaglio. 
Though it is permitted nowadays to 
none but noblemen and others of 
long purses to buy ‘gran belle cose’ 
of long-tongued dealers, with heads 
as long, yet a man of very mode- 
rate means, if with a taste and turn 
for these little understood pygmean 
treasures, may, by setting properly 
to work, accomplish his object, and 
come home after a few years’ sojourn 
in the south, with a small dacty- 
lotheea containing some very pleas- 
ing specimens of the art, and pos- 
sibly one or two rarities as well: 
and he will, if his selection has been 
made with any care, find himself pos- 
sessed of objects far more beautiful 
and improving than those /dde 
green (bronze) lizards with pens 
stuck in their mouths, meretricious 
brown shell Hebes, Irish Nero- 
antico columns, trashy mosaics, 
and other the usual spolia opima 
with which our countrymen are 
commonly content to come laden to 
England. In our own small col- 
lection, one-fourth of which are 
cornelians, a few may be noticed, 
en passant, as interesting from 
workmanship or subject. The first 


Otriades. Baron Stosch. 

Marianna. Lord Duncannon. 

Young Hercules. Lord Bentinck. 

Man with Goat before an altar. Lord 
Carlisle. 

Harvest. Natter. 

Mercury. Dioscorides. Lord Carlisle, 

A Victory sacrificing an Ox. Ibid. 




























































































































































































is a fine bold head of Mecenas, of 
which statesman—though several 
supposed portraits have been occa- 
sionally announced—it is believed 
by Visconti that there are but two 
authentic, of which he gives the 
outlines, accompanied with a recog- 
nised bust of the same great man, 
in the title-page of an interesting 
monograph published on the sub- 
ject. Our own stone is larger than 
either of the others; all are remark- 
able for their likeness one to another, 
and for their common likeness to 
the bust. The face is that of a man 
of fifty ; the features are large and 
expressive, but somewhat coarse ; 
the head bald in front, but the 
parietal and occipital portions tole- 
rably supplied with hair; the ears 
are fuae: the eyes have beetling 
brows ; the nose is aquiline, almost 
to psittacine; there is a singular 
depression in the middle of the 
forehead, which forms quite a notch; 
while near the crown, whereabouts 
phrenologists place the organ of 
veneration, the head is somewhat 
flattened. The cornelian on which 
this head is cut is a brown trans- 
parent stone, and we believe the 
C. Fuscus of Cronstadt. 2nd, A 
pleasing little figure of Jupiter, 
standing very stately, with a glow- 
ing thunderbolt in his hand read 

to throw. ard, A spirited nag’s 
head and crest, recalling those 
noblest specimens of horseflesh in 
the Metopes from the Parthenon. 
4th, A figure in the Etruscan or 
old Greek style, bearing a branch 
in the right and an amphora diota 
in his left, with the letters oroty. 
5th, A beautiful fragment of a pro- 
file of Medusa (Mestuosa), with 
eee eye, in fine Greek style, 
which we picked out from a drawer 
of rubbish at an orefice’s at Rimini. 
6th, A full-faced Medusa, with the 
features goaded into fierceness by 
the hissing monsters which wriggle 
amidst the coils of her hair. 7th, A 
puttino’s two-third face in relief, on 
a cornelian as bright as a garnet. 
8th, A Hercules reposing from his 
labours, not after the manner of 
ordinary mortals, but standing in the 
attitude of Curl and his associates 
for the second prize offered by the 
Goddess of Dulness to her favourites 
in the Dunciad, q.v. 9th, A beau- 
tiful female face, a fragment, in- 
debted to a jeweller at Rome for 
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a gold skull-cap. roth, A figure 
bearing an amphora in the early 
Greek or Etruscan style; the 
margin of this stone is crimped. 
11th, A warrior with two heads; 
that on his shoulders is looking 
intently at another in his hand; 
a alien man in mail lies at his 
feet, on whose chest the standing 
figure plants a firm heel. 12th, A 
fine portrait of an Indian Bacchus, 
who, though venerable from his 
beard, looks fuddled in spite of the 
care with which he has elaborately 
interwoven his temples with an iv 
wreath by way of antidote, but evi- 
dently it is put on too late. 13th, A 
fine head of Seneca. 14th, Another 
fragment; a hero in full armour, in 
front of a tower, dragging a helmet, 
the figure to which it belongs being 
unfortunately lost to the spectator 
by a flaw in the stone. 15th, Re- 
presents a shepherd sitting on the 
ground, and pulling a goat by the 
beard. 16th, Another representa- 
tion of Bacchus (Orthos) supporting 
Silenus, who is anything but orthos, 
with one arm round the waist of his 
tipsy friend; who, thus urged on, 
by a gentle vis a tergo points his 
toe, and tries to put the best leg 
foremost. Bacchus, proud of his own 
superior sobriety, is looking round 
and pointing his finger at the ex- 
pense of his companion, whose 
drooping head falls vinously supine 
over his protecting shoulder. 

One Gan cornelian deserves 
mention, as having given occasion 
to as much discussion and as great 
diversity of opinion as any object of 
virti; this was the signet ring of 
the great Michael Angelo—the only 
point which seems certainly made 
out about it; and it has, ever since 
he possessed it, been familiarly 
named ‘ Michael Angelo’s cornelian.’ 
That it must have ae an antique, 
as well as a first-rate gem, was 
assumed by many connoisseurs ; for 
so great a judge would not, said 
they, have put anything mediocre or 
modern on his finger. The first 
question agitated was, what might 
be the subject of the gem; on which 
there was a great latitude of inter- 
pretation amongst adepts, for the 
encouragement of tyros. Mentour 
considered it to represent the birth 
of Bacchus; Tournemine that it 
was Alexander under the guise of 
Bacchus, and that the subject was 
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allusive to the conquest of India; 
Baudelot announced it as the Athe- 
nian feast, Prianepsies, established 
by Theseus; Mariette simply a 
vintage, of which the artist ingeni- 
ously announces his name by the 
device of a littie fisherman in the 
corner as Allion,a well-known Greek 
engraver. ‘To this Mr. Murr very 
properly demurs; and denying the 
stone to be an antique at all, gives 
the following much more probable 
account of the angler in the exergue, 
‘who stands,’ not for Allion— 
(‘ What,’ he asks, ‘could Mr. Ma- 
riette be dreaming of?’) but logo- 
griphically for Maria de Pescia, a 
celebrated engraver, contemporary 
with and a great friend of Michael 
Angelo, who wore it out of affection 
for the artificer. Raspe’s observa- 
tions on the authorship of this much 
litigated intaglio are judicious; and 
such as, could the pygmean piscator 
open his mouth and speak, he would 
no doubt affirm to be correct :— 


The great number of figures, and the 
whole composition of the subject, might 
(says this author), have suggested very 
grave and natural doubts of its an- 
tiquity ; but such has been the blindness 
and folly of the antiquarians, that no 
one has hitherto suspected it; and 
Mariette, though he justly looks upon 
the little fisherman as significative of 
some name, blunders egregiously in sup- 
posing that it can be that of the Greek 
engraver Allion. It is true, indeed, 
that alieus signifies a fisherman, but, 
with a little knowledge of Greek, Mr, 
Mariette ought to have known that 
there is a vast difference between the 
words Allion and Alieus, while a very 
slight attention to the composition of 
the work would certainly have shown 
him that it was as far from the style 
of the ancients as the age of Maria de 
Pescia is remote from that of Allion. 


Agreeable as cornelians of the ‘ old 
rock’ are to the eye, when the stone 
is oriental, the sex masculine, its size, 
shape, and thickness convenient, and 
the engraving good, yet all cut ‘ cor- 
niole’ are certainly not ornamental. 
Thirty years ago, in England, there 
was a great rage for them, and they 
were worn by both sexes; then many 
a little flirt of fifteen wore a cloudy 


cornelian heart round her neck, of 


the size and consistence of her own, 
and told you plainly what you might 
expect if you attempted to make love 
to her; which, alas! one did occa- 
sionally, in spite of the timely warn- 
ing; but it was most conspicuously 
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exhibited, setting off thousands of 
obese paunches, dangling in red 
bunches, like radishes, three inches 
below an obsolete side-pocket, called 
a fob; and jingling at the end of a 
short, strong-scented bit of brass 
chain, supposed to be gold; each 
large, “a seal-stone was set in a 
great cluinsy bezil, and engraved 
with some harsh nondescript animal 
familiar only to heralds, or with the 
sprawling initials of John, Tom, and 
Harry, united to the equally interest- 
ing surnames of Smith, Brown, and 
Walker. That age has passed away, 
and though the children on our 
astern coasts pick up thousands of 
these pebbles, yet no lapidary cares 
now to buy them; and, save for 
shirt-studs and shirt-pins, their occu- 
pation is entirely gone. Visitors at 
different watering-places collect, but 
to lay them aside; there is, however, 
one purpose to which they may be 
put with advantage, and that is, to 
strew at the bottom of salt-water 
vivaria, when, being naturally hy- 
drophanous, the water brings out 
their beauty, and the various hues of 
colour greatly embellish the live stock 
and weeds with which they are en- 
closed. 
FELDSPATHS. 

Next to the quartzes, of which 
we have been speaking, occur the 
feldspaths, whose characteristic is 
to have a laminated texture. This 
formation renders them resplendent 
and iridescent, even without the 
aid of the politor. They are found 
in masses, mixed with other sub- 
stances. ‘The word feldspath,’ says 
Corsi, ‘means the splendour of the 
fields.” Is it not rather a corrup- 
tion of the German felz spath, the 
shining rock or stone? Little or 
no use was made of these stones for 
intaglios or cameos, on account of 
their schistose texture, which, in 
spite of considerable hardness, ren- 
dered them liable to crepitate at 
every stroke of the engraving tools. 
Corsi has identified one or two with 
ancient stones, which we mention 
on that account, and also because, 
though rarely, some of them have 
been engraved. The stone called 
‘Junar,’ from its reflecting a sil- 
very light like the moon, is mani- 
festly that which Pliny calls lapis 
astoros, and describes as a_ pale 
stone found in India, which shines 
after the manner of a full moon. 
Mineralogists call this stone ada- 
laria, because it was first found by 
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Professor Pini on the St. Gothard, 
which belongs to the range of Alps 
anciently called Adula. It is much 
like crystal, tinctured of a delicate 
yellow by the moon, when looked 
at vertically, but scanned horizon- 
tally, it shows like mother-of-pearl, 
reflecting, when turned about, the 
colours red, green, and violet. The 
finest specimens, according to Haiiy, 
come from Ceylon. ‘The gorgeous 
stone called of Labrador, generally 
found under water, and which, 
having no colour of its own, makes 
(when the sun or any artificial light 
strikes it at an obtuse angle with 
the eye) a kaleidoscope of a hundred 
brilliant hues, is with no less 
certainty the lapis mithrax of Pliny, 
which was brought from Persia 
and the mountains of the Red Sea, 
but comes now from a variety of 
different sites, whereof the most 
famous is the island of St. Paul, 
on the coast of Labrador, though 
it oceurs also in Russia and 
in Italy, in the neighbourhood of 
Vicenza. The beautiful modern 
stone called amazon, after the river 
Amazon, in America, had its repre- 
sentative in the smaragdus calce- 
donius of Pliny, as that author's 
description, with Corsi’s comments 
and exposition of the passage, must 
convince every one who will care- 
fully con it over. In spite of this, 
however, as no specimen had been 
found near Rome, the evidence wus 
incomplete, till the late excellent 
and accomplished nobleman, the 
Marquis of Northampton, first dis- 
interred it in that neighbourhood 
in 1826, and removed the only 
plausible objection that could be 
made to the conclusion arrived at 
by that eminent Italian lithologist, 
from whom we have had occasion 
so largely to quote. The following 
is his notice of this important dis- 
covery :— 

Nell’ anno 1826 stando egli in Tivoli 
tent) uno scavamento nel luogo ove si 
crede che fosse la villa di M. Vopisco 
ivi trovd molti pezzi de Amazzone simile 
a quella di America; sembra che fossero 
frammenti di una quelche base o di 
statua e di colonna perche alcuni di 
essi sono formati en angolo retto, ma 
cid che merita maggior osservazione si 
® che tutt’ i frammenti sono piu o 
meno scolpiti ® rappresentano geroglifici 
emizian. 


Though the above feldspaths were 
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not, as far as know, cut into rings, 
there was one, the Jast we shall 
mention, our cat’s eye—called by 
the ancients Belus’ eye, because the 
Assyrians consecrated it to this par- 
ticular divinity. Pliny describes 
two species, the commoner sort, 
vitreous in appearance, and of the 
size of an acorn; the second scin- 
tillating with a golden light, and 
having a dark pupil in the centre of 
a white cornea; which last kind is so 
rare, that according to Teifascites, all 
other precious stones cost less than 
this, and Ismael Salamet paid, we 
read, for one set in a ring, selle 
cento danari elefantini, and sold it 
afterwards to the Prince of Yemen 
for justdoublethat price. This, when 
it is found at all, is generally in 
Ceylon. In Pliny’s day, Roman 
specimens came from Arbela, a city 
of Persia. 
MOLOCHITES—MALACHITE. 


There can be no doubt that the 
ancient molochites and our mala- 
chite are the same substance. The 
Latin name is derived from a word 
signifying ‘the mallow,—a_ plant 
to the green colour of which this 
beautiful substance generally assi- 
milates itself—though there are 
malachites found of all shades of 
green. ‘This interesting production 
is a stalagmite formed from the 
droppings of water highly charged 
with copper in solution, and of so 
heavy a speciiic gravity, from the 
quantity of metal it contains, that 
we may, in fact, regard it rather as 
ametal than as a stone. Its ap- 
pearance is well known to most 
persons; when cut in slates, the 
colouring matter is seen to form 
beautiful concentric circles of dif- 
ferent shades of green, sometimes 
bearing a resemblance to the tur- 
quoise, sometimes to the lapis 
lazzuli; white veins occasionally 
traverse it. The Russians, who ob- 
tain it from Siberia, possess the finest 
specimens known, The sumptuous 
verdant doors, whose beautiful and 
polished surfacedeservedly attracted 
somuch attention in the Exhibition 
of 1851, were perhaps as fine as 
can be seen anywhere, even in 
Russia, whenee they came. The 
ancients procured their molochites 
from Arabia and China; it was 
always a substance held in high 
esteem, from the facility with which 
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it could be worked (‘ Tenerissima al 
taglio,’ as Corsi observes), and from 
its admitting of being cut in relief 
by the simplest tools. There is no 
doubt it was so treated by the 
ancients ; but the great frangibility 
of the material has prevented any 
specimens coming down to us in 
the form of cameos. 


CALAMITA—THE MAGNET. 
The magnet, which was formerly 
considered a mineral substance, and 
continuing in our own day to be 
best known as the lode-stone, is, in 
fact, a protoxide of iron to which 
molecules of stony matter may ad- 
here accidentally. This was often 
engraved. ‘There is a curious spe- 
cimen of a small one in the Collegio 
Romano encircled with hierogly- 
phices and presenting an unex- 
hausted and still energetie action at 
its opposite poles. ‘The Greek names 
for the magnet—for, like the dia- 
mond, it seems, at diflerent periods, 
to have possessed two — were 
HpakdAeta AvOos, the Heraclean stone, 
thus named after the city of Hera- 
clea, in Lydia, as Hesychius dis- 
tinetly informs us, KéxAnrat b¢ dures 
dro ths ‘Hpakdeias tis ev Avdia 
mrokews ; and Mayvyrts Acdos; by 
which the more ancient Greeks 
understood a taley stone of the 
ollaris kind; the later, the lode- 
stone, which was named like its 
taley predecessor, from Magnesia, 
in Lydia, whence it was brought. 
Magnets are now known to occur 
everywhere in the neighbourhood 
of iron mines, and consequently we 
have them in England. ‘ Not long 
since,’ says the accomplished trans- 
lator and commentator of Theo- 
phrastus, ‘ I found a fragment of one 
of these stones which would take up 


a small needle within half-a-mile of 


London.’ An amusing mistake ; but 
no doubt a transposition of words, 
occasioned by magnetism after the 
types were set. ‘Lhe original sen- 
tence must have run thus:—‘I 
found a fragment of stone within 
two miles of London, that could 
take up a small nee dle, &e.’ Theo- 
phrastus was of opinion that mag- 
nets were rare, and found in very 
few places. 
OBSIDIAN. 


The mines of A®thiopia, and the 
island of Lipari, produced a sub- 
stance closely resembling stone, but 
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in reality a volcanic product, de- 
scribed by the ancients under the 
name of obsidian from one Obsidius, 
says Pliny, who first turned it to 
account, or because, says St. Isi- 
dore, it reflects images. What- 
ever be its etymology, says Corsi, 
there can be no doubt of the high 
estimation in which it was held, 
since the jurisconsulte Pomponius 
writes, that it was re res almost 
as a gem ; and, indeed, Pliny treats 
of it in his chapter ae de- 
voted to precious stones. Teifas- 
cites describing it under the Ara- 
bian name of Sabag, says it is 
subject to liquefaction, intensely 
black, but so brilhant and re splen- 
dent as to make a perfect mirror. 
Tlis commentator, Ranieri, adds, that 
it is a voleanic glass, very brilliant 
and hard. In consequence of its 
reflecting prope rties the Corinthians 
frequently made it into looking- 
glasses, and sometimes the walls of 
their apartments were ornamented, 
like our own, with sheets of it for 
mirrors. In spite of its reputa- 
tion, we cannot say that it equals 
our own plate-glass, with a good 
oe of quicksilver at the back. 
No Belinda who had ever seenherself 
in an obsidian speculum, however 
fine, would consent to exchange the 
Psyche in front of which Betty 
arranges her coiffure, for the finest 
slab ever possessed by a Roman 
Augusta; nor any gentleman not 
humbugged by Warren into be- 
lieving that— 

Blacking when brought to a wonderful 

pass, 
Displays a man’s face in his boot as in 
glass, 

would ever think of invoking the 
aid of obsidian to help him to shave. 
This voleanic glass must have oe- 
curred in very large masses, since 
we read in Pliny that his predeces- 
sors had beheld with astonishment 
four clephants carved in obsidian 
(he does not specify the size), which 
were introduced into Rome in the 
time of Augustus, and also of a 
Greek statue of Menelaus, fetched 
by Tiberius from Greece, wrought in 
the same material. We have never 
met: with any specimens of engraved 
obsidian ; the principal (if not only 
purpose to which it was put by the 
ancients) being for the mirrors we 
have mentioned above. 


C. D. B. 
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COMMUNICATIONS WITH THE FAR EAST. 


yr is a fact established on the 
indisputable authority of the re- 
turns of the Board of Trade, that 
ever since 1850, the British ship- 
ping round the Cape of Good Hope 
has shown an annual increase of at 
least one hundred thousand tons. 
The road round the Cape of course is 
the road to India, Australia, and 
China, and to other colonies and 
independent countries, which have 
not, up to the present time, be- 
come either familiar or important 
enough to the British public to 
bear us out in the task of enumerat- 
ing them. They may be accurately 
laid down in maps, with their 
sea-boards, mountains, and rivers 
marked most distinctly; and a 
good deal concerning them may 
be known to Fellows of the 
Royal Geographical Society. But 


they belong to the pioneers of 
science rather than to the sphere 
of hardy, plodding, practical life. 
Some time ago, the newspapers an- 
nounced the probable arrival, one 
day or other, of an elephant of a 


peculiar colour, and other presents 
rich and rare, sent by the King of 
Siam to her Majesty. Who, until 
this announcement excited the hope 
of admiring this elephant in the 
Zoological Gardens, knew of or 
cared for Siam? That kingdom has 
faded from the minds of Europeans, 
ever since its Twins became matter 
for history and the fireside tales of 
old men.* And as it is with Siam, 
so it is with many other mighty 
kingdoms and island-covered seas 
in the Eastern World. We know 
of their existence. We know that 
there are mountains in the moon. 
The strangest portions of Les Mari- 
ages du Pére Olifus are not the 
fables of that persevering mermaid 
whohunts her faithless husband from 
Monnikendam to Cochin China; but 
the accounts of the manners and cus- 
toms, the produce and trade of 
Madagascar, Ceylon, Negombo, 
Goa, Calicut, Manilla, and Bidondo, 
and the other coast-townsand islands 
visited by Olifus in quest of a wife. 
The Far East—in contradistinction 


to the Near East—for the integrit 

of which we went to war wit 

Russia— contains a population of 
six hundred millions of people, or 
perhaps more; and of these, one 
Sct millions at most can be 
said to be in correspondence with 
the manufacturing and raw produce- 
consuming countries of Europe and 
America, and even of their corre- 
spondence the greater portion is of 
very recent date. The rise and pro- 
gress of the East India Company, 
from the first establishment of their 
factory to the present day, is too well 
known to claim more than a pass- 
ing allusion. Our Indian empire 
over one hundred millions of sub- 
jects, and fifty millions of tribu- 
taries and allies, more or less ripe 
for annexation, is the great civilizing 
fact of the last hundred years. 
Within the last thirty years, the 
three hundred and fifty millions of 
people inhabiting China have been 
put in communication with us, and 
we are now witnessing what may 
be called the small beginnings of 
trade with the Chinese Empire. 
Australia, with its rapidly-increas- 
ing European population, has risen, 
so to speak, under our very eyes. 
Japan a just been opened, but 
its exploration has not even com- 
menced. In short, the whole of 
the Far East is, as it were, just 
opening tous. The idea has been 
abandoned, that the Eastern trade 
must be limited to gold, ivory, 
spices, and dyeing stuffs, silk, tea, 
coffee, rice, and tobacco. Cotton is 
expected from India, and Ausiralian 
wool has wrought the almost utter 
confusion of the sheep of Germany 
and Spain. Some time ago, Dr. 
Forbes Royle published avery valu- 
able book on the fibrous plants of 
India. Indian railways have already 
commenced bringing many portions 
of the interior within the sphere of 
our commercial activity. Indian rail- 
ways will no doubt supply us with 
new sorts of produce for new kinds 
of manufactures, while the staple 
produce of our manufacturing dis- 
tricts will, from year to year, make 





* Weare promised, however, some enlightenment upon it in the work announced 
for publication by Sir John Bowring, who last year went on a special mission 
from Hong Kong to the two Kings of Siam. 
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its way further into the interior, 
and subject province after province 
to the beneficent taxation of Man- 
chester and Leeds. It is true that 
in ‘cloudless climes and sunny skies’ 
the mass of the people have few 
wants, and those easily satisfied. 
A thousand Indians or Cingalese 
are not likely to become purchasers 
to the same extent as an equal num- 
ber of Europeans; but their chief 
strength is in numbers. A great com- 
mercial authority* speculates on the 
by no means improbable case of the 
people of India and China—about 
five hundred millions — becoming 
purchasers of British manufacture, 
each man to the extent of one shilling 
per year; and he calculates that 
even this seemingly insignificant 
amount would produce an annual 
increase of twenty-five millions of 
pounds in our exports. This anti- 
cipation of the future of our Eastern 
trade is in daily progress towards 
realization: witness the steady in- 
crease of the tonnage of British 
shipping in the route to India and 
the Far East. 

Most marvellous is this extension 
of our trade with the East, if con- 
sidered in conjunction with a fact 
too notorious to attract observation 
or invite comment. We allude to 
the enormous distance which sepa- 
rates this country from the nearest 
Indian ports; that is to say, the 
distance is between eleven and 
twelve thousand miles. Ships have 
to sail round the continent of 
Africa, on seas whose calms and 
storms imperatively demand the use 
of steam power. But steam, as is 
well known, is out of the question 
in a route in which the distances 
between the coaling stations are so 
enormous that a steamer, instead 
of carrying merchandize, cannot be 
expected to carry anything but its 
own coals. It is this peculiarity of 
the ship route to India which, more 
than any other cause, has contri- 
buted to limit the number of the 
steamers of our commercial navy. 
East Indiamen, once for all, are 
sailing-ships. It is true that within 
the last few years, the urgent com- 
mercial wants of Australia have led 
to the introduction, on the route 
round the Cape, of clipper-ships, 
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fitted with an auxiliary screw ; and 
it is not the less true that some of 
these ships have, under favourable 
circumstances, made very quick pas- 
sages. But these are the exceptions. 
The rule is, that ships bound for 
the Far East carry sails only, and 
that their passages out and home 
are slow and very uncertain. But 
so overpowering is the vitality of 
our trade with the East, that, in 
spite of all these obstacles and dis- 
advantages, that trade is steadily and 
rapidly progressing to stupendous 
dimensions, and that—we repeat it 
— its present increase is understated 
at one hundred thousand tons per 
year. 

A trade so prosperous and pro- 
mising makes of course correspond- 
ing demands upon our enterprise 
and ingenuity. The problem of 
steam communication with the East 
is at this present moment in the act 
of solution, since, as all the world 
knows, a gigantic steamer, fit to 
carry a sufficiency of coals and 
goods, is building in the Thames. 
But that steamer, and half-a-dozen 
similar or even larger ones, can 
only be so many exceptions to the 
general rule of sailing ships de- 
manded by the route round Africa. 
It is not difficult to calculate 
the comparatively small propor- 
tion of the carrying trade, which, 
owing to their necessarily limited 
numbers, they could undertake. 
Our imports and exports from the 
seas beyond the Cape, amounted in 
1853 to 1,401,284 tons. At this 
moment they can be safely quoted 
at 1,700,000 tons. What per centage 
of this enormous tonnage are six 
steamers like the one now building 
at Millwall expected to carry? 
Ensuring, as no doubt they will do, 
priority and certainty of arrival, 
they will have full cargoes at ad- 
vanced rates of freight, and thus 
they will prove successful specula- 
tions. But from the capital re- 
quired for their construction and 
management, they must always be 
exceptions to the rule which makes 
the passage round the Cape imprac- 
ticable for steam navigation. 

One advantage which these levi- 
athan steamers might have conferred 
in our communications with the 


* Mr. Anderson, Chairman of the East India Company. 
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East is already forestalled. They 
will effeet no acceleration in the 
conveyance of intelligence, of 
wealthy passengers, and high-priced 
merchandize, capable of bearing 
heavy freights. This part of our 
correspondence with the East is 
effectively carried out by the Over- 
land Indian and Australian mail, 
and by the electric telegraph across 
Egypt to India. 

That line of telegraphs, now in 
course of completion, promises to 
bring the East, in all that concerns 
the transmission of intelligence, to 
our very doors. The steamers of 
the Peninsular and Oriental, and 
those of the New Australian Com- 
pany, plying between India, Aus- 
tralia, and Suez, and between 
Southampton and Alexandria, pro- 
vide a quick voyage and safe arrival 
for the élite of passengers and mer- 
chandize, for the chosen few, and the 
rich and rare goods which can bear 
the charges of that route. But 
neither leviathan steamers plough- 
ing the sea in the route round the 
Cape at the rate of twenty knots per 
hour, nor steamers embarking and 
disembarking their passengers and 
eargo at Alexandria and Suez, can 
make good what has become a 
pressing necessity, a want of the 
age—namely, a quicker and shorter 
communication for the generality of 
passengers, and the bulk of goods, 
than is at present obtainable by 
means of sailing ships making their 
uncertain way round the Cape. 

Two modes of effecting this com- 
munication have of late been urged 
upon the public notice. The one— 
the scheme of the Suez canal—is 
promoted by Mons. de Lesseps, a 
gentleman eminent in diplomacy, 
well acquainted and _ intimately 
connected with the East. Mons. 
de Lesseps, taking for his basis the 
overland route first opened by our 
countryman, Mr. Waghorn, pro- 
poses to effect a junction of the Red 
Sea with the Mediterranean by 
breaking through the Isthmus of 
Suez, so that ships sailing from the 
European and Eastern ports can pass 
from England to India, from India 
to England, without stoppage and 
without transshipment of their car- 
goes. He has in this undertaking 
the cordial cooperation of Mehemet 
Said, the new Pocur of Egypt—a 
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prince who, ever since his accession 
to power, has manifested a strong 
desire to open the country he 
governs to the civilizing influence of 
European commerce. The site of 
the proposed canal has been closely 
surveyed by the Viceroy's engineers, 
the correctness of whose observa- 
tions has been confirmed by a com- 
mission of eminent engineers from 
all countries of Europe. This com- 
mission, in which England was re- 
presented by Mr. MacClean, has 
pronounced that the undertaking is 
easy of execution ; and that its cost, 
including the construction of a har- 
bour near Pelusium, and the im- 
provement of the harbour of Suez, 
will not exceed £8,000,000. Ac- 
cording to M. de Lesseps’ pro- 
gramme, the toll on ships passing 
through this canal will not exceed 
ten francs per ton. The canal across 
the isthmus of Suez would be the 
shortest ship route to the Eastern 
seas; it would, for instance, reduce 
the distance between England and 
Bombay, as compared to the Cape 
route, by five thousand three hun- 
dred miles, and between England 
and Calcutta, by five thousand miles. 
A corresponding shortening of dis- 
tance would be effected between the 
Eastern seas, the Mediterranean, 
and the North American ports; 
while, according to the emphatic 
opinion of the most competent naval 
authorities, the navigation for sail- 
ing vessels in the Red Sea—the only 
difficult portion of the whole voyage 
—would not be more difficult than 
the navigation in many latitudes in 
the route round the Cape. The 
proposed route would, from the fre- 
quency of its coaling stations, favour 
the introduction of steam into the 
commercial navy engaged in the 
Zastern trade; and this cireum- 
stance alone would prove of the 
greatest importance to us, because 
it would lead to a corresponding 
development of our conl- Beli: Con- 
sidering all the advantages offered 
by the proposed canal, M. de Les- 
seps is fully justified in his anticipa- 
tions that at least 3,000,000 of tons 
from the total of tonnage employed 
in the Eastern trade, would make 
its way, vid Egypt, instead of pro- 
ceeding round the Cape; and this 
amount of tonnage, irrespective of 
the steady development of that 
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trade, and the fresh impetus it would 
receive from the opening of a shorter 
and safer route, would, at the rate of 
ten francs per ton, represent a very 
fair per centage on the capital of 
£8,000,009. Considered solely from 
a commercial point of view, the un- 
dertaking is sound and promising, 
full of present advantages, and jus- 
tifying a hope of still greater advan- 
tages in the future. 

We hesitate the less in giving 
utterance to this conviction, as our 
opinion has the support of the 
greatest commercial authorities of 

{ngland and the Continent. The 
East India Company and the Pen- 
insular and Oriental Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, have made emphatic 
declarations in favour of M. de 
Lesseps’ project; the Chambers of 
Commerce of Marseilles, Genoa, 
Trieste, and Venice have been una- 
nimous in their approbation, and 
active in their support of the scheme. 
The government of Holland, which 
country is represented in the eastern 
trade by a tonnage of 335,909 tons, 
has appointed a commission to 
consider the means of promoting 
Duteh commerce by the proposed 
canal; and our own dependencies of 
Malta and Mauritius have recorded 
the most enthusiastic wishes in 
favour of a project, by which thev 
anticipate a great addition to their 
prosperity and importance. Nor 
are these — demonstrations and 
pia volta. M. de Lesseps affirms 
that by far ie greater part of the 
£8,600,000 required for the execu- 
tion of his project has been sub- 
scribed by the merchants of various 
countries; and we know from the 
official correspondence published in 
the Austrian newspapers that the 
Chambers of Commerce of Trieste 
and Venice have become share- 
holders to the amount of £1,000,000 
in Mons. de Lesseps’ ‘ Universal 
Company ;’ while the Viceroy of 
Egypt, besides the important privi- 
leges granted to the company, has 
become a shareholder to the amount 
of £1,200,000. We therefore be- 
lieve that the list of subscriptions, 
when published, will fully bear out 
M. de moore statement concerning 
the readiness with which the great 
capitalists of Europe have appre- 
ciated the commercial features of 
his grand undertaking. 
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The political and social advan- 
tages of the scheme are, as it were, 
foreshadowed by the extension of 
our influence and the confirmation 
of our power in the East, since the 
opening of the present overland 
route. The conversion of that over- 
land route into a ship route to India 
and the Far East, would still further 
extend that influence and confirm 
that power. It would shorten the 
time and lessen the expense of the 
tre ansport of troops to and from our 

¢astern possessions ; it would faci- 
litate emigration and the communi- 
cation between this country and 
Australia; it would add to the 
number and population of our com- 
mercial settlements in the outskirts 
of China. 

The other project for the improve- 
ment of our communications with 
the East is the construction of a 
railway from the Mediterranean to 
the Persian Gulf. The scheme is 
known as that of the ‘ Euphrates 
Valley Railway.’ It is proposed to 
earry this railway from Seleucis to 
Bassorah; but as the surveys of 
the ground are not yet completed, 
it is possible that the line will start 
from Alexandretta instead of from 
Seleucis. Its length will be about 
eivht hundred miles. No accurate 
estimate has as yet been made of 
the cost ; but, in a rough computa- 
tion, the capital required cannot be 
less than twelve, and may be sixteen, 
million pounds. 

For conveyance on this route a 
eargo of goods would be conveyed 
by ‘ship to Seleucis, where the ship 
would unload, and the goods would 
have to be transported to the railway, 
which, in due time, would carry 
them to Bassorah, where they would 
again have to be put on shipboard 
for conveyance to their Indian, 
Australian, or Chinese port of 
destination. Those transshipments 
would, of course, form serious items 
in the transport charges. Supposing 
that a company of railw ay carriers, 
exercising their trade in the heart of 
Asiatic Turkey, could afford to 
transport goods at the same rate of 
charges as are made by the majority 
of the Continental railw ay com- 
panies—that is to say, at the rate of 
ten centimes per ton and per kilo- 
meter—the charge for the transport 
of a ton of goods from the Mediter- 
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ranean to the Persian Gulf would 
amount to £4 15s. So that there 
would be freight from England to 
Seleucis or Alexandretta, railway 
charges from Seleucis to Bassorah, 
and freight again from Bassorah to 
the Eastern port to which the goods 
are consigned ; and over and above 
all this the charges for transship- 
ment, agencies, and storage. Con- 
sidering that the cost of railway 
transport would, in itself, be equal 
to the amount of freight paid for 
goods carried in the route round the 
Cape, it is difficult to understand 
from what quarter the promoters of 
the Euphrates Valley Railway ex- 
pect to obtain the amount of traffic 
necessary to insure the success of 
their speculation as a commercial 
undertaking. The Euphrates Rail- 
way will be shorter, but not cheaper; 
and, indeed, it will be much dearer 
than the ship route round the Cape. 
But as there is already a quick and 
expensive route to the Kast—the 
overland route—and as the neces- 
sities of the time demand a route 
which shall combine the advantages 
of a lesser distance and lower 
freights, it is difficult to understand 
what advantages, political or com- 
mercial, can be expected from 
making, at an enormous sacrifice 
of capital, a new road to India 
and the East, when a route nearly 
as short, and certainly not more 
expensive, already exists through 
Egypt. tas 

The strong point in favour of the 
Suez Canal is not the absolute 
shortening of the distance which 
separates us from the East. That 
shortening is already effected by the 
overland route, and unless we mis- 
take not it will be still more effec- 
tually accomplished on the Eu- 
phrates Valley Railway, which, when 
completed, will form the shortest, 
and, we should say, the easiest, but 
at the same time the most expen- 
sive route to the East. The trans- 
shipments and the length of the 
land transport must always ope- 
rate as a check upon an extension 
of our Eastern trade by that route, 
which, while it enters into competi- 
tion with the present route through 
Egypt and the railway from Alex- 
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andria to Suez, cannot be expected 
to direct into its channel a single 
ton of the goods which at present 
take their way round the Cape, 
because they cannot bear the ex- 
penses of the overland route. The 
Suez Canal shortens the voyage to 
the East by five thousand miles: 
the Euphrates Railway may possibly 
shorten it by five thousand five 
hundred or even six thousand miles. 
But the strong point for the Suez 
Canal is, that the route opened by it 
is a ship route from beginning to 
end; that it dispenses with the 
necessity of transshipments; that a 
cargo taken at London may proceed 
without stoppage, and may be dis - 
charged at Calcutta or Bombay 
from the hold into which it was 
lowered in the Thames; that from 
the frequency of coaling stations, 
even small steamers may be profit- 
ably employed in the Indian trade, 
and that therefore the route through 
the Mediterranean and the Red 
Sea fulfils all the conditions of a 
a 7 and certain passage to 
ndia, which is acknowledged to be 
one of the wants of the age; while 
the railway from the Mediterranean 
to the Persian Gulf improves at 
best upon the conveyance of de- 
spatches, of the élite of travellers, 
and of goods small in bulk and of 
great value. 

It is therefore a subject of sincere 
regret to us, that without examining 
the strong primd facie case made 
out by the promoters of the Suez 
Canal, the Government have, by acts 
of which we hope that they are as 
capable of explanation as the acts 
themselves are incapable of recal, 
committed themselves to the scheme 
of the Euphrates Valley Railway. 
Of all men, the promoters of this 
railway are in a condition to refute 
Mr. Dickens’ sneers at official cir- 
cumlocution. It was not necessary 
to press this project upon the at- 
tention of Government; Govern- 
ment, informed of its existence, 
applied to its promoters for infor- 
mation.* This information given, 
it was communicated by Govern- 
ment to the Directors of the 
East India Company, and to the 
Board of Contra, with a ‘recom- 


* Correspondence between the Directors of the Euphrates Railway Company 


and the Foreign Office. 


The Times, Sept. gth. 
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mendation’ in liew of a command, 
to encourage, and if possible to assist 
in, the execution of the enterprise. 
At the same time Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe, who had already ex- 
pressed his sympathy with the 
scheme, was instructed to give it the 
benefit of all the influence he could 
exert at Constantinople, as repre- 
sentative of a protecting power. 
The concession and guarantee for 
the Euphrates Railway was, in 
fact, to be considered as an in- 
stalment of the heavy debt of 
gratitude accumulated during the 
late war. The demand made by 
the Euphrates Railway Company, 
endorsed by Lord Clarendon, and 
committed to the hands of Lord de 
Redcliffe, was for a free grant of 
all the lands requisite for the 
construction of a railway from 
Seleucis to Bassorah, or between 
any other two points on the Medi- 
terranean and the Persian Gulf, 
and for the guarantee of an annual 
payment of six per cent. for ninety- 
nine years on the capital which may 
be required for the undertaking. 
The harkish Government is re- 
quired to pay this per-centage if, 
and so long as, the profits to be 
derived from the traflic on tlie rail- 
way are under six per cent.; but 
beyond the repayment of the sums 
thus advanced, it shall have no 
claim to any share in case at some 
future period the annual profits 
should exceed the guaranteed per- 
centage. In other words, if we un- 
derstand the arrangement correctly, 
the Turkish Government, taking 
upon itself all the certain risk, and 
renouncing all claim to any share in 
the scecess of the scheme, is to pay, 
if necessary, for a period of ninety- 
nine years, asum of at least £360,000 
to the Euphrates Railway Company ; 
What the Sultan and his minister 
have said to this proposal, who can 
tell? What they have done is 
better known. ‘They have —joy- 
fully perhaps, perhaps reluctantly— 
made the grant and given the gua- 
rantee demanded, and though ar- 
rears may possibly be allowed to 
accumulate, still the payment of six 
per cent. interest on the capital 
wanted for the construction of the 
Euphrates Railway, is a matter 
stipulated and agreed upon between 
her Majesty’s s Government and that 
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of the Sultan. So long as a piastre 
remains in the Padishah’s coffers, 
so long as a loan can be raised at ten 
and even twenty per cent., so long 
as the imperial revenue for years to 
come can be sold for hard eash to 
Jews and Armenians, so long will 
the power which obtained the gua. 
rantee enforce its execution. 

When the overwhelming influ- 
ence of a great country is thus 
brought to bear upon a timid 
and grateful ally; when a high 
guarantee for an enormous sum, 
and for an unusual number of 
years, is exacted from a sovereign 
whose financial difficulties are such 
that he is compelled to contract 
loan after loan at a ruinous rate of 
interest; when the Government of 
this country proffers its services to, 
and places all its powers at, the 
disposal of private speculation, the 
least which can be expected is that 
the scheme thus made irresistible 
by national support should confer 
great and indisputable advantages 
upon the nation, that it should be 
the solution of a great problem, 
supply a national want, and that 
its adoption by the Government 
should be in obedience to a strongly - 
expressed national desire. Such 
was the scheme of the present over- 
land mail, which had to make its 
way step by step, and struggle from 
year to year against official incre- 
dulity and inditlerence. Such, ina 
lesser degree and at a later period, 
was the railway through Fpypt. 
But we are at a loss to understand 
what advantages, commercial or 
political, can be expected from a 
railway from the Mediterranean to 
the Persian Gulf, to justify so 
zealous, so unprecedented, and so 
extensive a support of the scheme 
on the part of a Government which, 
up to the present time, has obsti- 
nately refused to entertain the notion 
of the canalisation of the Isthmus of 
Suez. ‘The only advantage which 
we can see is the acceleration of the 
journey overland by two or three 
days as compared with the time 
required in the present overland 
route from England to India. 

No doubt, in our communications 
with India, a saving of two or three 
days is umportant. But is it, with the 
electric telegraph through Egypt, of 
suflicient importance to explain and 
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justify this unprecedented zeal—this 
propaganda in favour of the scheme, 
—this extortion of an annual contri- 
bution of £360,000 from a helpless 
and embarrassed ally ? 

We should be sorry if these re- 
marks were construed as implying 
anything like a feeling of hostility 
to the scheme of the Euphrates 
Valley Railway. We do not be- 
lieve that, with a charge of from 
£4 to £5 per ton for the land trans- 
port of goods from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Persian Gulf, this 
railway will lower the freights and 
add to the commerce between Eng- 
land and the Far East. We do not 
believe that it will do away with 
the necessity of the passage round 
the Cape; but we can understand 
that the railway, carried through 
the heart of Asiatic Turkey, and 
touching close upon the confines of 
Persia, may at some future period 
exert a vast influence on the civiliza- 
tion of the Near East, and that it 
will re-create and become the chan- 
nel of a commerce renowned in 
antiquity, but of which at this day 
faint traces only remain. But in our 
comparison of the two schemes pro- 


posed for the purpose, not only of 


shortening, but of generalizing our 
communications and trade with the 
East, we have wished to make it 
clearly understood that the scheme 
supported by Government, what- 
ever its other advantages may be, 
falls short of those of a direct 
ship communication with the East 
held out by the promoters of the 
Isthmus of Suez Canal. And we 
cannot repress our astonishment 
at the fact, that while the most 
onerous, but no doubt necessary, 
concessions on behalf of the Eu- 
phrates Valley Railway were ex- 
torted by direct diplomatic action 
from the Sultan’s Government, the 
promoters of the Suez Canal have 
in England had to encounter the 
contemptuous silence and the sneer- 
ing incredulity of the Government, 
while at Constantinople they were 
met by the formidable antagonism 
of Lord de Redcliffe. 

This is the more extraordinary 
and inexplicable, as M. de Lesseps 
does not, it appears, ask for any 
undue amount of protection, nor 
solicit extraordinary favours. He 
makes no demand for the extortion 
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of a guarantee from the Turkish 
Government. All he asks is the 
suspension of Lord de Redcliffe’s 
hostility to a scheme in favour of 
which the Sultan’s sympathies are 
strongly enlisted. Since it is de- 
sirable that the Sultan, as Suze- 
vain of Egypt, should ratify the 
charter granted to the Suez Canal 
Company by the Viceroy, all that 
M. de Lesseps asks is, that the in- 
fluence of this country should not 
be exerted against our own interests, 
and against the interests of Turkey 
and of Egypt. Again, for the pro- 
tection of the Company and the 
success of the undertaking, it is 
necessary that the canal from the 
Mediterranean to the Red Sea 
should be guaranteed ‘as a neutral 
passage’ by a declaration to that 
effect from the great naval powers. 
At the late Conferences in Paris, 
the subject of this declaration was 
mentioned by M. de Morny, but it 
was dropped out of deference to 
Lord Clarendon, who declined dis- 
cussing the point. In fine, in this 
important question of a short ship 
route to the East, England stops 
the way. The undertaking, which 
is neither more nor less than the 
completion of Lieutenant Waghorn’s 
plan, has the goodwill of France, 
the support of Austria, Sardinia, 
and Holland. It requires no gua- 
rantees, and it makes no demands 
for the pecuniary support of this 
country. But its execution has 
hitherto been delayed by the hos- 
tility of Lord de Redcliffe, and the 
refusal of Lord Clarendon to be : 
party to those international arrange- 
ments which are indispensable to 
its safety and success. This hos- 
tility is the more formidable from 
its being most guarded in its mani- 
festations. It disclaims all political 
motives, and confines itself to ex- 
pressing doubts of the possibility of 
a scheme which has for its sup- 
— the ablest engincers of 
furope; and of the commercial 
success of a speculation whose 
soundness has been declared by 
the active co-operation of the great 
capitalists and the commercial cor- 
porations of all countries of Europe. 
Doubts, founded upon a passage in 
St. Jerome, have been expressed of 
the possibility of navigation in the 
Red Sea, which, according to the 
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unanimous testimony of all naval 
men who surveyeé it, is less dan- 
gerous and more practicable, less 
visited with violent gales, and better 
provided with natural harbours of 
refuge, than the British Channel. 
It has been said that a quick com- 
munication being established by 
means of the overland mail for ad- 
vices and samples, the delay of 
vessels proceeding round the Cape 
is good for commerce and agreeable 
to merchants. In short, so many 
untenable and ridiculous arguments 
have been scraped out of holes and 
corners, and arrayed against this 
scheme by the few who have dared 
to enter into open opposition to 
it, that it is not unreasonable to 
suspect the existence of stronger 
motives for hostility, even less pro- 
ducible than the flimsy arguments 
we have quoted. 

It has been said—not indeed by 
the organs and partisans of the 
Government, but by well-meaning 
persons in a privatestation, with easy 
access to the writings of obsolete 
political economists,—that the exe- 
cution of the Suez canal would be a 
means of destroying the commercial 
oreponderance of this country; that 
Cae and Genoa long flourished 
as the road to the East lay across 
Egypt; that the discovery of the 
sea route to India ruined the naval 
states of the Mediterranean, while 
it laid the foundation of British 
greatness; and more to the same 
effect. We need not enter into an 
historical discussion on this point, 
nor weary our readers with an essay 
on the rise and fall of the naval 
states of the Mediterranean. It is 
enough for our purpose to look at 
results. Portugal and Spain, the 
first discoverers and naviyators on 
the route round the Cape, are far 
ahead of us on that route, and yet 
their share in the Eastern trade is 
merely nominal. If the return of 
commerce into its old route to the 
East were disadvantageous to this 
country, and to the advantage of the 
towns in the Mediterranean, then 
our commerce ought to have suffered 
by the opening of the overland 
route, and our loss would have been 
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the gain of Marseilles and Genoa, 
Trieste and Venice. Nothing of 
the kind has taken place. Such 
fears do not disturb the equanimity 
of the Dutch, who are much in 
the same position with ourselves 
with respect to the Mediterranean 
towns and the proposed canal ; and 
yet, if the Dutch en any fault as 
a commercial nation, it is an excess 
of caution. Such fears, at all events, 
cannot be the motive of the hostility 
shown by the Government to the 
scheme of the Suez Canal,—because 
the Euphrates Valley Railway, with 
its Mediterranean port of Seleucis, 
falls fully as much within the 
scope of this apprehension as the 
Suez Canal, with its Mediterranean 
port of Pelusium or Tineh. No 
doubt, in common with Holland and 
the German ports in the Baltic and 
North Sea, the towns in the Medi- 
terranean and Adriatic expect to 
profit from the opening of a short 
ship route to the East. But even 
the most sanguine do not for one 
moment indulge in any delusions as. 
to the portion of the Eastern trade 
which must fall to the share of this 
country, whose Eastern possessions 
—whose factories and stations 
throughout those waters—assure it 
the lion’s share in whatever exten- 
sion increased facilities for traffie 
may give to trade with the East. 
And, if we seem to forget it, it is 
remembered on the Continent that 
a canal through the Isthmus of Suez 
must always be under the control of 
the power which commands its inlet 
and outlet by means of Malta and 
Aden. For that very reason the 
consent of England to the canalisa- 
tion of the Isthmus of Suez is abso- 
lutely necessary ; and not less neces- 
sary is it for this country to come to 
a clear understanding of the com- 
mercial and political questions in- 
volved in the undertaking. The 
junction of the two seas has been 
proposed, and one-half the news- 
papers of the kingdom have pub- 
lished the banns. ‘If any one knows 
of any just cause or impediment why 
these two should not be joined, let 
him speak now or be silent ever 
after.’ 
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SKETCHES ON THE NORTH COAST. 


By a NatuRatist. 


No. 
Tae migratory birds which breed 


in this country gather together, 
previous to their departure, during 
the month of September. At that 
time large flocks of the lapwing— 
whose pensive complaint is then 
silenced — congregate upon the 
sands, and the assembled swallows 
dash buoyantly through the air, or 
cluster about the willows that dip 
their slender branches in the stream. 
These have hardly quitted our shores 
before the first woodcocks arrive. 
It is difficult to fix the precise time 
of their coming ; but for some years 
I have seen the first cock of the 
season upon the first or second day 
of the October full moon. I have 
not the least doubt that they select 
the moonlight (and not close, foggy 
weather, as Mr. Selby asserts) for 
their southern voyage, which, from 
the very small numbers ever ob- 
served at sea, is probably accom- 
plished during the course of a single 
night. I often find them among 
the rocks on the shore the morning 
after their arrival, so exhausted that 
it is difficult to flush them. They 
commonly, however, alight among 
the turnip-fields, which supply a 
sort of shelter, where they remain 
until they are sufficiently recruited 
to make for the inland covers. If 
the winter is to prove severe, the 
woodeock is speedily followed by 
the snow-bunting, or ‘snaw- fleck,’ 
as it is picturesquely known in 
Scotland. Previous to the severe 
storms of 1854-5. large flocks had 
appeared by the beginning of No- 
vember ; during the mild season of 
1850. I did not notice a single bird 
until after Christmas. These, with 
the fieldfare, the snipe, and the 
golden plover, are the most charac- 
teristic of our migratory land-birds ; 
but nearly all the rarer sea-birds 
belong to this class. 

The barnacle goose may be seen 
flying over the bay in the latter days 
of September, or feeding cautiously 
among the stubble-fields near the 
shore. Then, towards the close of 
October, flocks of the northern 
hareld arrive, along with the red- 
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throated diver. For several years 
I have observed a pair of goose- 
anders in the bay at this time ; after 
a few days’ sojourn they leave for 
the South, and do not return until 
the spring migration. During No- 
vember the greater number of the 
sea-ducks make their appearance— 
the pochard, the wigeon, the eider, 
the pintail, the golden eye. Great 
northern divers have been shot by 
the end of October (one was killed 
last year on the 26th); but these 
are always young birds, and a full- 
grown specimen in perfect plumage 
can rarely be obtained until after 
Christmas. In fact, during very 
mild winters, the old birds some- 
times do not come so far south, 
being better fitted than their off- 
spring to stand the severities of a 
northern winter. 

A rocky headland or ness about a 
mile seaward—the peak of the cres- 
cent which protects the bay from 
the south—is a favourite station for 
sea-fowl shooting during the autumn 
and spring migrations. The hard 
granite is worn and bleached by the 
incessant turmoil of four thousand 
years—eaten away by the bitter 
tears of the storm. It is a solitary 
and a desolate place; and a sense of 
loneliness gathers upon the sports- 
man (for it is visited by no one 
besides), as, surrounded on all sides 
by the sea, he watches the great 
waves toiling along, like the im- 
mortal German ohne Hast, ohne 
Rast. Half a mile to windward, 
he can discern the swift heave of 
a billow, that, with the scream- 
ing and clamorous sea-birds, has 
been driven from some northland 
shore: with swift but silent footfall 
the bright tumult approaches; for 
one moment, its flashing mane, like 
a war-charger’s, streams in the gale ; 
and then, pouring out the wrath and 
bitterness of its stormy career in 
one desperate onset, it dies vainly 
upon the land! Like the spectacle 
in a theatre, or a picture by Stan- 
field, one obtains in this way the 
entire splendour and sublimity of a 
storm at sea without risk or damage, 
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or the terror which sickens the 
heart as the crazy timber creaks, 
and strains, and labours in the sea- 
trough. For a couple of hours at 
high water the communication is 
cut off with the mainland, and the 
fowler must wait for the ebb before 
he can return. So, setting to work, 
he selects a deep ravine, and builds 
up around him a sort of temporary 
shelter, in which, with lighted pipe, 
he makes himself snug for the day. 
The morning is dark and misty ; 
the wind blows strongly from the 
north-east, driving the passing birds 
in upon the land; and thick clouds 
of sleet pass at intervals across the 
sea, and 


Lash with storm the streaming pane. 


The sportsman selects a morning of 
this kind, because in such weather 
the sea-fowl are less wary and ob- 
servant, and are, moreover, forced to 
approach closer to the shore, as they 
follow the outline of the coast to the 
south. Flocks of the purple sand- 
piper are flitting uneasily among the 
rocks, and the oyster-catcher, in its 
battered finery, appropriates the 
stormiest pinnacle. ‘Then a mottled 
crew of black-headed gulls and 
snowy terns wear up _ patientl 

round the point. The wings with 
which he is provided are put in 
requisition, and no sooner do the 
birds perceive them flapping along 
the rock than, with feminine curio- 
sity, they hover over them, and 
noisily communicate their impres- 
sions to each other. But these are 
not the birds for whom he waits, 
so he forbears to fire. In a few 
minutes afterwards a flock of harelds 
beat swiftly by, keeping cautiously 
off the land. One, however, has 
lingered behind, and for the advan- 
tage of a short cut (short cuts are 
proverbially the longest), it passes 
right over the point, and brings 
itself within shot. Heels over head 
it goes—down with a smash upon 
the stones,—as though every bone 
in its compact little body were 
broken. The hareld is, however, 
very tenacious of life, and exceed- 
ingly difficult to kill. I once shot a 
drake who was passing overhead ; 
he fell from a height of twenty or 
thirty yards into the water; during 
the time I was loading, he lay to all 
appearance quite dead, with his 
white belly turned up; but before 
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the boat could reach him he had 
come round, and flew off quite jaun- 
tily, as though used to a httle shock 
of this kind every day of his life. 
Cormorants, divers, and many dif- 
ferent gulls follow rapidiy—some- 
times within, oftener out of range. 
But the bird that best answers to the 
wing has not yet made its appear- 
ance,—the storm not having lasted 
long enough, perhaps, to drive him 
from his Norwegian fastness. The 
great Glaucous gull is indeed a 
noble bird,—the largest and most 
kingly of the gulls; and though by 
all our ornithologists described as 
excessively rare, hardly a storm from 
the north-east passes without great 
numbers being seen on the Scotch 
coast; and so tame and unsophisti- 
cated are they on these occasions, 
that [have known three orfourdozen 
shot in the course of a single fore- 
noon. Here they come at length, 
a flock of some twenty or thirty ; 
and as they catch a glimpse of the 
fluttering pinions they steady them- 
selves on their long wings, and 
watch it curiously and earnestly 
until the shot is fired which scatters 
them in all directions, amid a white 
shower of feathers. A company of 
the little auk succeeds,—another 
bird never seen on this coast except 
after a severe and protracted storm. 
At such times I often find them 
dead on the beach ; and some years 
ago one was taken alive in the 
kitchen garden, into which it had 
probably been pitched by the wind, 
and out of which it could not escape 
—as, like several others of the same 
wing-formation, it is unable to rise 
from the land. It lived for some 
days, but was ultimately killed by a 
Skye terrier, who possibly took it 
for arat. The rotche is a charming 
little bird—a quaint edition in duo- 
decimo of the razor-bill or the 
marrot. As beside these there are 
many other varieties, a couple of 
hours spent at such a spot on a 
stormy morning is by no means 
unprofitable to the fisher-people, 
most of whom eat and relish these 
sea-birds. Cormorants, after they 
have been buried for a day or 
two, are highly esteemed; the 
different gulls and ducks are con- 
sidered not unpalatable, but the 
guillemots and divers are only re- 
sorted to in cases of extreme neces- 
sity. None of them, however, are 
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calculated, I think, to obtain a repu- 
tation in polite gastronomy. The 
cormorant is a miraculous combina- 
tion of grease and fat, and over a 
multitude of minor delinquencies 
rises a predominant flavour of stale 
fish in the last stage of decomposi- 
tion. Much may be overcome with 
the aid of science ; but I defy Alexis 
Soyer himself to remove from the 
serath an ineradicable taint of rancid 
oil. And if the cormorant, as I have 
said, is the bird most esteemed in 
marine cookery, whatmustthe others 
resemble? However,as asportsman 
is not entitled to eat his own game 
(though from the practice of certain 
gentlemen, it would appear that he 
is entitled to sell it), these gastro- 
nomic considerations do not concern 
him, nor need they deter him from 
enjoying a sport remarkable for its 
novel and various interest. 

The migration of birds was a sub- 
ject little understood by our im- 
maculate ancestors, and all kinds of 
theories were promulgated by natu- 
ralists to account for their annual 
disappearance. That the swallow 
lay all winter in the water, was re- 
garded by Pontoppidan as an article 
of belief which it was heretical to 
question. ‘Everybody knows,’ he 
says, ‘that toward the winter, after 
they have chirped about a little, or, 
as we say, sang their swallow song, 
they fly in flocks together, and 
plunge themselves down in fresh- 
water Jakes, and commonly among 
reeds and bushes, whence, in the 
spring time they come forth again, 
and take possession of their former 
dwellings.’ This ‘incontestable 
truth’ had shortly before been con- 
tested by George Edwards, who is 
accordingly attacked with much 
asperity by the clerical naturalist. 
I have fallen upon a curious little 
work on this subject, entitled, dn 
Essay towards the probable Solution 
of the Question— Whence comes the 
Stork ?—quite a curiosity in its way, 
being really an ornithological inter- 
pretation of a passage in Jeremiah. 
‘The stork in the heaven knoweth 
her appointed times; and the turtle, 
and the crane, and the swallow the 
time of their coming’ (chap. viii. v. 7.) 
Though my copy unfortunately is 
without date, I believe it, from 
internal evidence, to have been 
written some time during the reign 


of Charles L., probably about 1630. 
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It is by no means a bad specimen 
of a century when Biblical criticism 
and subjective speculations were 
resorted to for an explanation of the 
facts of nature, in preference to the 
facts themselves. I do not know if 
you are acquainted, my dear Juni- 
per, with the conversational life of 
that century ; but if you are, you 
cannot have failed to notice how 
curiously the text of Scripture— 
especially of the Old Testament— 
is wrought and twisted imto the 
language. Glance over the tracts 
in the Somers Collection, and you 
will scarcely find a speech or pamph- 
let which is not to a remarkable ex- 
tent garnished with Biblical quota- 
tions. Anambitious statesman goes 
to the seaffold ; a patriot draws the 
sword of the Lord and of Gideon ; 
an unscrupulous lawyer defends the 
prerogative; a wit sends his mis- 
tress.a copy of his profligate rlrymes ; 
and each severally exhibits the most 
familiar acquaintance with the words 
of the Hebrew Scripture. The 
fashion was of course at its height 
during the tyranny of the Common- 
wealth, but it survived, at least in 
the phraseology of the Whigs and 
Dissenters [Shaftesbury never ad- 
dressed his peers without lugging in 
a lugubrious denunciation from the 
Pentateuch], till a much later pe- 
riod. The author of the inquiry 
into the conduct of the Stork is 
very strong in this line, and if Bib- 
lical criticism could have explained 
the facts of nature, his speculations 
would perhaps have been verified 
ere now. 

The popular belief, which we have 
given in Pontoppidan’s words, our 
speculative naturalist at once rejects. 
Depend upon it, he argues with 
considerable shrewdness, the swal- 
low would prefer warmer quarters 
during winter than the clay-clumps 
at the bottom of rivers. Besides, if 
they really did sleep, would they 
not be more dull and drooping 
towards bed-time? But this is not 
the case; on the contrary, ‘ their 
cheerfulness at that time seems to 
intimate that they have some noble 
work in hand, and some great de- 
sign to set presently upon.’ More- 
over, as the words of the Vulgate 
are tempus itineris, the journey they 
make must be to some distance, 
which could hardly be averred if 
they only went to the bottom ot the 
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next pond. From this argument it 
might really seem as though our 
naturalist were nearing the scien- 
tific fact of migration. By no means. 
He cannot rest satisfied with so 
unphilosophical a compromise. The 
fact is much too simple and obvious 
for his acceptance. ‘I say, there- 
fore,’ he goes on, ‘ that divers of 
these fowls which make such changes 
and observe their seasons, do pass 
and repass between this and the 
moon. ‘They come down directly 
upon us when our land is presented 
fair for them, as they view it above 
in the atmosphere.’ And this con- 
clusion, arrived at by the @ priori 
method, will be most satisfactorily 
demonstrated if we will only con- 
sider the following facts,—(and it is 
quite astonishing how wonde rfully 
flexible and pliar it facts became in 
the seventeenth century, and how 
polite ly desirous they seem to have 
been to accommodate themselves to 
the ingenious speculations of the 
philosophers, so that the facts are 
just about as reliable as the specu- 
lations). In the first place, no one 
has ever seen these birds out of 
their season on the carth, and if 
they are not on the earth, where 
else, unless to the moon, can they 
go? Again, their arrival with us 
is so sudden and simultaneous, that 
they must drop down all in a body 
from some station overhead: what 
station so eligible as the moon? 
Moreover, their flesh is of quite a 
different quality when they arrive 
from what it is later in the season ; 
the first cocks especially are w ithout 
blood,— 

For they on honey-dew have fed, 
Aud drank the milk of Paradise ; 
or, in other words, have been used 
to a different diet during their 
sojourn among the marshes over- 
head. And finally, as a Puritan 
parson says at the beginning of his 
discourse : ‘ Does not Jeremiah ex- 
pre ‘ssly use in the text the words— 
*in the heaven’ ?—words which must 
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obviously mean that the stork mi- 
grates to the moon, which, as we all 
know, is ‘in’ the heaven, while our 
earth is in the ———F¥’ The airy 
voyagers of course require some 
three or four months to accomplish 
the journey, and there are other in- 
significant little difficulties, which, 
howe ‘ver, are easily disposed of by 
the preternatural ingenuity of the 
seventeenth century. ‘It remains, 
therefore, that the stork does go 
unto, and remain in, some one of 
the celestial bodies, and that must 
be the moon.’—Q.E.D. 

We have seen that Edwards's 
heresy raised the choler of the ex- 
cellent Bishop of Bergen ; but even 
his scepticism was not very pro- 
fowid, and did not extend beyond 
the swallow. His work on Birds 

yas written about the middle of last 
century (the first volume was pub- 
lished in 1743), at which time he 
says, ‘It is the opinion of most 
anxious and learned gentlemen, that 
they (the migratory birds) lie hid 
during the winter.’ IHeargues very 
soundly against the doctrine in the 
case of the swallow, but adopts it 
when applied to the migratory sea- 
birds. 

I think the most satisfactory conjec- 
ture for the manner of their hiding them- 
selves, and being preserved during the 
long and cold winters of these climates, 
is that there are submarine caverns 
in the rocky shores of these islands, the 
mouths of which caverns, though they 
may be under water, so rising within as 
to afford a convenient dry harbour, fit 
to preserve these birds in a kind of 
torpid state during the winter. The 
sea lying before the mouths of such 
caverns, and they having a vast depth 
of mountain over them, their inward 
capacity must be defended from any 
rigid cold, which may be a means to 
preserve these fowl; and late in spring 
the returning strong sunbeams on the 
water, near the mouth of the cavern, 
may reanimate these animals, and bring 
them from their state of forgetfulness 
by degrees, to the use of life and mo- 
tion. * 





Natural History of Birds. 


By George Edwards. 
somewhat voluminous, it is a careful and interesting compilation. 
is a literary curiosity :— 
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Such were the views entertained 
by the most intelligent naturalists 
less than a century since! 

Some very curious notions as to 
the generation of certain birds were 
current until a comparatively recent 
period. Pontoppidan, while assert- 
ing that he did not himself believe 
that ‘ducks grew upon trees,’ yet 
admits that such was the popular 
belief. Harrison was not so cau- 
tious, and relates the circumstances 
in much detail :— 

If I should say how either these, or 
some other such fowl not much unlike 
to them, have bred of late times (for 
vheir place of generation is not per- 
petual, but as opportunity serveth, and 
the circumstances do minister occasion), 
in the Thames’ mouth, perhaps some 
will not believe me. Yet such a thing 
hath there been seen, where a kind of 
fowle had his beginning upon a short 
tender shrub standing near unto the 
shore; from whence when their time 
came they fell downe either into the salt 
water and lived, or upon the dry land 
and perished,—as Pena has also noted. 


But the parentage of the barnacle 
goose was a matter of more national 
interest, involving as it did grave 
political and ecclesiastical conside- 
rations. At the present day, on the 
coast of Brittany the scaup duck, 
though very indifferent eating at 
the best, is in great request, mem- 
bers of the Catholic Church being 
permitted to eat it upon their fast- 
days, on the principle, of course, 
that it is less fow] than fish. Rome, 
we suspect, is losing her medieval 
austerity, and, with her shrewd 
flexibility, adapting her asceticism 
to the culinary liberalism of the 
nineteenth century. At least, in 
her day of authority, so far from 
holding that ducks were fish, and 
therefore to be eaten of Fridays, 
it was a matter of very grave doubt 
whether barnacles were not to be 
regarded as fowl, and therefore, on 
the sixth day of the week, to be held 
forbidden and unclean. 

Howbeit (says Harrison), neither the 
inhabitants of this island, nor yet of 
Ireland, can readilie say whither they be 
fish or flesh ; for although the religious 
there used to eat them as fish, yet else- 
where manie have been troubled for 
eating of them in times prohibited, for 
heretics and Lollards. 


Sketches on the North Coast. 


* Harrison's Description of England prefixed to Holinshed, pp. 38, 223. 
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It was no wonder, therefore, 
that he should have felt a justi- 
fiable anxiety in approaching so 
delicate a question; but the re- 
sult of his investigations must 
have been anything but satisfactory 
to those Catholics who had es- 
poused (more from taste than from 
conviction, we fear) the piscatorial 
theory. 


For my own part (he continues), | 
have been very desirous to understand 
the utmost of the breeding of barnicles, 
and questioned with divers persons about 
the same. This present yeare of grace 
1584, and month of Maie, going to the 
Court at Greenwich from London by bote, 
I saw sundry ships lying in the Thames, 
newly come home either from Barbarie, 
or the Canarie Isiaads, on whose sides I 
perceived an iniinite sort of shells to 
hang so thick as could be one by another, 
Drawing near also, I tooke off ten or 
twelve of the greatest of them; and 
afterward having opened them I saw 
the proportion of a fowle in one of them 
more perfectly than in all the rest, 
saviig that the head was not yet formed. 
Certainlie the feathers of the tale hung 
out of the shell at least two inches, the 
wings (almost perfect, touching form) 
were guarded with two shields propor- 
tioned to them, and likewise the breast- 
bone had a coverture also of like shelly 
substance; and altogether resembling 
the figure which Lobell and Pena do 
give forth in their description of this 
fowle: so that I am fully persuaded 
that it is either the barnicle that is en- 
gendered after one manner in these 
shells, or some other sea-fowle to us as 
yet unknown. For by the feathers 
appearing, and forme so apparent, it 
cannot be denied that some bird or 
other must proceed of this substance, 
which by falling from the sides of ships 
in long voyages may come to some per- 
fection.* 


Is not this a fit theme for the 
Protestant eloquence of Dr. Cum- 
ming? The emancipation of the 
national appetite from the perilous 
uncertainty of the barnacle contro- 
versy, certainly ought not to be 
omitted in his intelligent estimate 
of the benefits achieved for us by 
the Reformation. 

The Euphuists, among their other 
misdeeds, constructed a novel system 
of natural history. Their dishonesty 
was of a twofold kind. They could 
not find any facts in the actual 
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world sufficiently absurd to cor- 
respond with their inflated ideas ; 
so, to obtain the comparison, they 
were forced to create the fact. I 
have not Kuphues at hand just 
now: else a paper of some interest 
might be written on Li/y’s Orni- 
thology, containing certain traits of 
the feathered tribes rather calcu- 
lated to astonish Mr. Yarrel’s mind. 
Lily himself was the chief offender ; 
but the whole gang was implicated, 
down to Stephen Gosson, who, as 
the first of the Puritans, might have 
known better. 

Aristotle thinketh (says the latter, in 
The School of Abuse) that in great 
winds the bees carry little stones in their 
mouths to poyse their bodies, lest they 
be carried away, or kept from their 
hives. The crane is said to rest upon 
one leg, and holding up the other, keeps 
a pebble in her claw; which as soone as 
the senses are bound by approach of 
sleep falls to the ground, and with the 
noyse of the knock against the earth, 
makes her awake, whereby she is ever 
ready to prevent the approach of her 
enemies. Geese are foolish birdes, yet 
when they fly over the Mount ‘Taurus 
they shew great wisdome in their own 
defence: for they stoppe their pipes full 
of gravel to avoid gaggling, and so by 
silence escape the eagles. 

Sir Thomas Browne took this 
eccentric ornithology to task in a 
chapter of his charming book, 
Pseudodoxia Epidemica, wherein 
he argues against it with his 
peculiarly grave and characteristic 
naiveté. That the swan sings before 
its death, is a belief, he admits, of 
great antiquity, but resting on no 
sufficient authority. ‘Surely he 
that is bit with a tarantula shall 
never be cured with this music; 
and with the same hope we expect 
to hear the harmonies of the 
spheres.’ Leland, I remember, in 
his Itinerary, tries to compromise 
the matter: ‘The spirite of the 
dying bird,’ he says, * labouring to 
pass through the long and narrow 
passage of her neck, makes a noise 
as if she did sing.’ The old notion 
no doubt took its rise from this 
remarkable formation of the swan’s 
windpipe—an organ, as Mr. Yarrel 
has shown, peculiarly unfitted for 
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musical purposes, and contrived, as 
Sir Thomas shrewdly suggests, ‘ to 
contain a larger quantity of air, 
whereby, being to feed on weeds at 
the bottom, she might the longer 
space detain her head under water.’ 
That storks will live only in re- 
publics or free states, is a heresy 
which the Knight of Norwich, with 
his aristocratic antipathies, will by 
no means countenance. ‘The Pro- 
phet ‘Jeremy,’ as he calls him, in 
au passage I have already quoted, 
alludes to the stork ; and Jeremiah 
lived under a monarchical govern- 
ment. Of course, if the stork in- 
variably manifested the strong radi- 
cal prejudices imputed to him, the 
Prophet could not have made his 
acquaintance, and would not cer- 
tainly have alluded in a compli- 
mentary vein to an inveterate re- 
publican. That the flesh of pea- 
cocks corrupteth not, cannot indeed 
be altogether disputed; but that 
‘ they are ashamed of their legs,’ is 
a malicious calumny. ‘ Let them 
believe it who hold that any part 
ean seem unhandsome in their eyes 
which hath appeared good and beau- 
tiful in their Maker’s’—an argu- 
ment which must settle the scoffers, 
I should think. If any reader, 
however, requires a more detailed 
refutation of these and_ similar 
heresies in natural history, he must 
turn tothe book itself. Its peculiar 
charm consists in this, that the 
worthy gentleman’s explanation 
is often more quaint and old- 
fashioned than the fiction which 
he assails. He saw clearly enough 
where something was wrong ; but he 
had certain out-of-the-way theories 
of his own to which he was very 
fondly attached, and which some- 
times led him further astray than 
if he had been content to accept 
the ‘ vulgar error’ itself.* 


The people here that I like best 
are the fishers—a daring and in- 
trepid set of men, who don’t per- 
plex themselves much about specu- 
lative niceties. In polite language, 
they are comprised among the 
‘lower orders ;’ but there is often 
a stern genuineness about these 


* Gosson’s School of Abuse, 1579; Sir Thomas Browne's Vulgar Errors, b. ii. 


c 
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. 27, Pickering, 1835; Leland’s /tinerary, vol. iii. 1538 (Second Edit., Oxford, 
744); Linnean Transactions, vols. iv. xv. and xvi, 
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orders which I miss in the societ 
of their betters. All over the world, 
indeed, the middle class is the most 
cowardly and conventional ; and in 
Scottish provincial life, owing to 
the savour of Puritanism, it is even 
more obnoxious than elsewhere. To 
an Episcopalian, the society of in- 
discriminate Calvinists, who look 
upon him as given over to the 
enemy from his baptism, cannot 
be very entertaining; and you 
cannot feel peculiar cordiality for 
those who, could they get you into 
their clutches, would certainly send 
you, my dear Juniper, to the Grass- 
market. A Scotch Puritan should 
keep to his column. He is out of 
his element in the society of the 
‘unregenerate.’ Indeed, how, with 
his convictions, he can get through 
the business at all, it is difficult to 
understand. What do you think, for 
instance, this gentleman with the 
rubicund face, who sits beside you 
during dinner, and whose devotion 
to the good things of the table you 
have had occasion to admire—what 
do you think he believes in his 
heart? Do you know that, inno- 
cent and harmless as he appears on 
the surface, he sticks to a creed 
which asserts that the power of 
evil is inveterate and invincible; 
that the power of God is so feeble, 
that the dominion of the good must 
be for ever restricted and confined ; 
that men (because they have not 
accepted an economy which from 
the beginning was limited to the 
‘elect’) have been created, not for 
life, but for death, and that they 
will be eternally punished, not for 
any good it will do them, but to 
manifest the righteous and merciful 
nature of the Being who made them 
what they were? And the man 
who holds this consolatory doctrine 
sits at your elbow and consumes 
his victuals, and neither smoke nor 
flames issues out of his mouth! How 
can the starched neckcloth, and the 
black coat, and the spotless shirt- 
front cover such a furnace, and yet 
retain their unimpeachable _pro- 
priety? It isa dreadful anachron- 
ism. One cannot help feeling that, 
in artistic keeping with such a creed, 
something shocking ought forthwith 
to happen. But the rubicund face 
continues unmoved, and having 
discussed your claret, it will leave 
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you in the perfect conviction that 
you are on the high road to de- 
struction. How, next morning in 
the market-place, it will strive to 
overreach its neighbour —how it 
will grovel in the dust at the feet 
of Dives—how it will sell its own 
blood for filthy luere—and yet how, 
with all these things, it will unite a 
certain sincerity in its tremendous 
convictions—is one of those mys- 
teries of the human heart into 
which one does not care to pene- 
trate. 

Yes; a Seotch Puritan should 
keep to his column. So much the 
better, at least, for the success of 
his confession of faith. 

Quitting a subject, however, which 
scarcely comes within the scope of 
these papers, we will pay a visit 
this stormy morning to our sea- 
friends over the way. As we cross 
the sands we are lucky enough to 
get a shot at an old Glaucous gull 
who is wearing up through the blast. 
Just on entering the village we 
encounter a solitary fisherman, who, 
as a matter of course, is smoking 
his short black pipe, as he squints 
with his weather eye across the sea. 
There is no possibility of launching 
a boat to-day, the waves are black 
and threatening, and a dark cloud, 
thickly charged with sleet, is driving 
up rapidly from the bleak horizon ; 
so we accept John’s hospitable offer 
to take shelter within his cottage 
till the blast be over. It is a long, 
low building, whitewashed in front, 
the roof covered with bright red 
tiles, and divided inside into three 
apartments by thin wooden par- 
titions. The kitchen is the recep- 
tion-hall; a red peat fire is burning 
upon the stone floor, looking very 
cheery and hospitable. It is not 
over furnished—two or three large 
seamen’s chests, filled with the 
household gear, a few roughly-con- 
structed stools, a lot of fishing lines 
stretched along the ceiling, and a 
bundle of dried fish hanging over 
the fire, in the process of being 
smoked. Some little luxuries there 
are besides,—half a dozen earthen- 
ware plates and saucers, adorned 
with pre-Raphaelite patterns, and 
the family escritoire (containing 
among other rarities the last letter 
from the sailor son, dated from some 
outlandish sea-port.of the Antipodes, 
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so carefully spelt and scanned by 
all his old cronies that every 
second word is now illegible), a 
piece of household furniture which, 
to judge from certain hierogly phical 
characters on the lid, must have 
been originally devoted to the supply 
of Mr. Warren’s blacking. On 
one side of the hearthstone sits the 
good lady of the house, whois oceu- 
pied in ‘shelling’ muscles to bait 
the lines; the other is occupied 
by a black tom-cat, with a glare 
of unearthly intelligence in his 
grey eyes, and a little wiry Skye 
terrier, who in defiance of the heat, 
has pushed his feet so far among 
the cinders that only a miracle can 
prevent combustion. By the time 
the pipes are lighted (an indispen- 
sable preliminary), some of John’s 
friends drop in to enjoy the privi- 
lege of a winter's day—a fire-side 
gossip. And their stories,—and they 
tell you of great peril in the plain 
unconscious way of men who are so 
used to it that they have come to 
regard danger as an inheritance,— 
their stories of a sea-life are as full 
of interest as one of Sir Walter's 
novels. But by common consent 
our friend ‘John’ is the hero of 
almost every drama, and the peril- 
ous feats which he has accomplished 
are frankly acknowledged to be un- 
rivalled. He has taken the eggs of 
the ‘Tamie Norrie’ from a rock 
where mortal man never trod since 
the rock was made; he has been in 
the grasp of a ‘ brownie,’ and only 
saved his life by stabbing the brute 
with his knife to the heart; he has 
floated by himself on a single spar 
in the broad Atlantic for days. And 
his supremacy is the more readily 
admitted, since he never lays any 
claim to regal authority, nor appears 
in any way conscious of his ad- 
mitted superiority. A more brave, 
honest, unaffected, and genuine 
‘hero’ is not to be found in Mr. 
Carlyle’s collection than this black- 
eyed, black-bearded, sinewy Scotch 
smugyler. 

‘hese fishermen are a peculiar 
race, and deserve more attention 
than has yet been paid them. They 
don’t take much interest in polities 
or political cdnflicts. A ministry 
may change or a dynasty may fall, 
without any of them being a bit the 
wiser. Wars and rumours of war 
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come very softly upon them. Nor 
are they by any means national in 
their sympathies or antipathies,— 
quite asun-Englishas Mr. Coningsby 
himself. Indeed, they are so per- 
fectly distinct and separate, that they 
have never been known to inter- 
marry with the ordinary inhabitants 
of the district in which their com- 
munity happens to be established, 
regarding the peaceful agriculturist 
with the contempt which the gitano 
lavishes upon the men who dwell in 
cities. And if you go familiarly 
among them, you will detect old 
Norse words,—curious customs that 
smack of the dash of Danish blood, 
—eccentrie superstitions that have 
come down to them straight from 
the sea-kings—the ways and man- 
ners of colonists who are in the land 
and yet not of it. Still they are a 
xeople whom it is difficult not to 
fike No men in the face of danger 
can be more cool, daring, or in- 
trepid; and, as might be expected, 
there is greater character, origi- 
nality, and picturesque individual 
idiosynerasy among those who have 
learnt the lesson of life upon the 
great deep, than among any other 
class of our population. It is quite 
true that the poetry of the lower 
orders has generally proceeded in 
Scotland from the prosaic agricul- 
turist: Burns was an Ayrshire 
ploughman, and Hogg an Ettrick 
shepherd. Nor do I know any 
Scotch poet who was by birth a 
fisher; though of course such a 
grand sea-dirge as the old ballad of 
‘ Sir Patrick Spens,’ must have been 
composed by one who understood 
the sea well, and loved it, and feared 
it, as all do who know its perilous 
fascination. But this anomaly is 
perhaps accounted for when we re- 
member that agriculture is a con- 
templative and sedentary occupa- 
tion; and that consequently the 
agriculturist must be better fitted 
to condense his experience and ima- 
gination into verse than the man 
who exhausts the poetry of his lite 
im the tumult of action or among 
the turmoil of the waves. 

Even in this land of spiritual dis- 
tinctions, there is one habit which is 
still kept up by all classes alike— 

Sive reges, 
Sive inopes erimus coloni,— 


the old habit of dying. To those 
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who through all discouragements 
believe in the essential equality of 
men, this inflexible and unmanage- 
able fact of death ought to prove 
reassuring—as it does, no doubt. 
But in the very face of the great 
law,—a@qua lege necessitas,—your 
aristocratic moralist is by no means 
silenced. The poor, he tells you, do 
not feel the blow as the rich do,— 
like cattle or sheep they graze away 
with perfect unconcern when a 
brother or sister is taken to the 
shambles. This attempt to carry 
Jlunkeyism (immortal Jeames !) into 
the next world, is just a little too 
bad. Surely the old anguish,— 
O God! to clasp those fingers close, 
And yet to feel so lonely ; 

To see a light on dearest brows, 
Which is the daylight only, — 
smites even their empty hearts 
bitterly. But it may readily enough 
be granted that death is brought 
home to the poor after a different 
fashion than to the rich; though 
which is the wiser or better experi- 
ence, may admit of some discussion. 
Men who earn their bread with the 
sweat of their brow have little time 
for the expression of sorrow. There 
is no leisure for the luxury of woe 
when hunger is watching at the 
door. A child in the village is 
taken ill: it grows hourly worse and 
weaker ; the neighbours gather into 
the house, and discourse with the 
parents around the dying boy ; and 
there they wait, and talk, and wait, 
and before the discourse is ended 
the poor child’s pain is over. Then 
next morning there is a plain coffin 
got (it has been ordered over-night) ; 
the friends drop in during the fore- 
noon to take a look at the little 
fellow, laid out in his clean linen; 
in the afternoon he is laid in the 
‘ kirk-yard,’ and the place that knew 
him knows him no more. Death is 
thus brought nearer—dealt with as 
a commoner thing ; not treated with 
the elaborate and fastidious defer- 
ence which shuts it up by itself, and 
associates the chamber of the dead 
with a peculiar and mysterious 
trouble. 

I went to the funeral of a fisher- 
boy the other day—a poor half- 
witted lad, who had died in what 
they called a ‘fit’ the night before. 
The father’s was the silent and 
sturdy grief of the man, but the 
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mother’s was loud and querulous. 
At one moment she could not 
restrain her convulsive sobs, and 
her pitiful complaint, ‘ Little did I 
think to see ye leave the house afore 
me!’ rung through the cottage; 
and the next, with that rare power 
of abstraction which the poor, 
happily for themselves, possess, she 
was carefully superintending the 
homely details and vulgar duties 
which the ceremony necessitates. 
Then the guests are taken into the 
little chamber, with its decent mus- 
lin curtain darkening the light, to 
look at the dead boy. His face is 
wonderfully transformed; the habi- 
tual look of puzzled difficulty and 
frightened anxiety replaced by one 
of content and calm, profoundly 
expressive of rest, as though the 
uneasy troubles of his brain were 
now well solved. What a dignity 
death gives! how a great pain en- 
nobles! This ignorant, half-witted 
fellow, who yesterday was so proud 
of, and grateful for, any token of 
recognition, now bears quite a dif- 
ferent relation. He has acquired 
an experience of which the wisest 
of us are ignorant, and endured a 
struggle which to our imagination 
is more solemn than any other. It 
is this—this consciousness that they 
have borne the hardest conflict and 
suffered the sternest sorrow of our 
human life—which gives that sense 
of power and superiority even to 
the ignoble dead. 

Yet not ignoble, for there is 
nothing mean about death. You 
cannot by any dearth of circum- 
stance make it ludicrous or gro- 
tesque. It separates the rich man 
from his possessions — preter in- 
visas cupressus, and the poor man 
from the filth and meanness of his 
poverty. Pale, worn with the con- 
flict, the shadow of the dark trouble 
lying upon the weary eyelids, no 
trickery or false taste can take away 
the tragic element from these. Per- 
haps the worst taste in the world is 
exhibited at Pére-la-Chaise ; but go 
there yourself, and see whether you 
are disposed to laugh. There is, for 
example, over this tomb, a great 
muster of funereal display: a 
wooden cross, wax tapers, little 
vases with flowers, a gilt angel in 
plaster of Paris, not by any means 
choicely selected, and very crowded, 
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like a German toy-shop: but a frail 
old woman, the mother of the inno- 
cent who has fallen asleep within 
the cool shade, is arranging the 
child’s toys with a bustling, me- 
thodical, tremulous grief, that 
takes away the feeling of tawdri- 
ness, and associates them with the 
tenderness of human tears. And 
thus it is that, though the poets 
have often attempted to describe 
and disguise death, all poetry ap- 
pears meagre and artificial in the 
chamber where death is, wanting 
not merely the truth but even the 
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VHE ‘ over-population’ theory, so 
popular at the beginning of this 
century, has been falling fast into 
disrepute. That starting dogma 
of the science du neant which 
used of old so magisterially to in- 
form the human race that it was on 
the whole a failure, because ‘the 
number of human beings had always 
a tendency to increase faster than 
the means of subsistence,’ is now 
becoming, not merely questionable, 
but ludicrous. Started, so wicked 
wags aflirm, by a few old bachelors, 
who, having no children themselves, 
bore a grudge against their ‘reck- 
lessly-multiplying’ neighbours for 
having any—it was suspected from 
the: first on moral grounds; and 
may be now considered as fairly 
abolished on scientific ones. The 
moral philosopher answered to it, 
that it was impossible that the uni- 
verse could be one grand mistake ; 
human nature a disease; and the 
Creator of mankind onewho —— but 
reverence forbids us to say what we 
should have a right to say of Him, 
were that theory a true one. The 
student of humanity asked, ‘Is it 
ossible that the family life, which 
is the appointed method of educa- 
ting the highest and holiest feelings 
of man, should be at the same time 
the normal cause of his final poverty 
and starvation? Leave a inhu- 
man dreams to monks and faquirs.’ 
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beauty of the fact. So that perhaps 
there is considerable reason and 
propriety in the vulgar Scotch cus- 
tom of showing the dead frankly, 
and even sometimes, it may be, 
with a certain pride. At least, 
there can be no doubt, I should 
fancy, that it is more rational than 
the practice of society, which, by 
determining not to recognise the 
fact at all, gives death when it does 
come—and even in polite circles the 
last act of the play must not be 
omitted —a novel and _ fictitious 
terror. 


SHIRLEY. 


BRAZIL, AND THE PLATE.* 


The scientific agriculturist doubted 
the truth of the dogma more and 
more as his science revealed to him 
that the limit of productiveness, 
even upon old soils, had been no- 
where reached. The sanitary re- 
former put in as a demurrer the 
important fact, that under proper 
arrangements that limit could never 
be reached; for as each human 
being (so he asserted) returned to 
the soil, the whole elements of the 
food which he consumed, saving 
those which already existed in 
boundless abundance in the atmo- 
sphere, the productiveness of the soil 
ought to increase in exact ratio to 
the number of human beings con- 
centrated on it. From these broad 
facts, the advocates of the science 
du néant took refuge in argu- 
ments about the cost of production. 
More skilful farming, more complete 
sewage, might certainly enable the 
land to support greater numbers ; 
but not to do so profitably. The 
increased expense of the processes 
would interfere with the general ra- 
pid production of wealth. Here per- 
haps they had, on the whole, the best 
of the argument ; and if it were any 
pleasure to them to prove the impo- 
tency of humanity, they must have 
enjoyed that lofty gratification 
awhile. One would have thought, 
certainly, that the business of the 
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his fellow-creatures, was rather to 
show them what they could do, than 
what they could not; to preach 
progress, rather than ‘ the station- 
ary state,’ and hope, rather than 
despair ; to bend his mind, like a 
ractical man, to the ascertaining 
y experiment what could be done 
towards increasing the sustenance 
of the peoples, instead of sending 
forth from his remote study, idola 
specis, abstract maxims which only 
strengthened the dogged laziness 
which refused to till the land, and 
the dogged ignorance which refused 
either to use or let others use the 
refuse of the towns, though it was 
poisoning hundreds yearly by epi- 
demics. Butthe science du néant 
took little aceount of such plain 
matters ; after all, why help to sup- 
ort more human beings, when it 
fad settled long ago that there 
were too many already P? Why even 
stop epidemics, which might be 
only nature’s wholesome method of 
ridding herself of that plethora of ra- 
tional beings—‘ Children of God’—as 
the obsolete traditions of an obscure 
Semitic tribe (so men talked) called 
them—with which she was periodi- 
cally embarrassed. So the agricul- 
turist and the sanitary reformer had 
to fight on, and on the whole, con- 
uer, with little or no help from 
that science which arrogated to it- 
self the knowledge of the laws of 
wealth. 

Meanwhile stood by, laughing 
bitterly enough, the really prac ‘tical 
men,—such men as the author of the 
book now before us: the travellers, 
the geographers, the experimental 
men of science, who took the trouble, 
before deciding on what could be, 
to find out what was; and, as it 
were, ‘took stock’ of the earth and 
her capabilities, before dogmatizing 
on the future fate of her inhabitants, 
And, *‘ What ? they asked in blank 
astonishment, ‘what, in the name 
of maps and common sense, means 
this loud squabble ? What right has 
any one to dogmatize on the future of 
humanity, while the far greater part 
of the globe is yet unredeemed from 
the wild beast and the wild hunter? 
If scientific agriculture be too costly, 
is there not room enough on the 
earth for as much unscientific and 
cheap tillage as would support many 
times over her present population ? 
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What matters it, save as a question 
of temporary makeshift, whether 
England can be made to give thirty- 
three bushels of wheat per acre 
instead of thirty-one, by some ques- 
tionably- remunerative out): ay ofe api- 
tal, while the Texan squatter, with- 
out any capital save his own two 
hands, is growing eighty bushels an 
acre? Your disquisitions about 
the ‘ margin of productiveness’ are 
interesting, curious, probably cor- 
rect : valuable in old countries : but 
nowhere else, For is the question, 
whether men shall live, or even be 
born at all, to be settled by them, 
forsooth, while the valley of the Ot- 
tawa can grow corn enough to supply 
all England ; the valley of the Mis. 
sissippi for all Europe ; while Aus- 
tralia is a forest, instead of being, as 
it will be one day, the vineyard of 
the world? While New Zealand 
and the Falklands are still waste ; 
and Polynesia, which may become 
the Greece of the New World, 
worse than waste? While the Ne- 
braska alone is capable of supporting 
a population equal to France and 
Spain together ¥ While, in the Old 
World, Asia Minor, once the garden 
of old Rome, lies a desert in the 
foul and lazy hands of the Otto- 
man? While the Tropics produce 
almost spontaneously a hundred 
valuable articles of food, all but 
overlooked as yet in the exclusive 
cultivation of cotton and sugar? 
And finally (asks Mr. Mansfield in 
his book), while South America alone 
contains a territory of some eight 
hundred miles square, at least equal- 
ling Egypt in imehe, and surpass- 
ing E ngland in fertility; easy of 
access; provided, by means of its 
great rivers, with unrivalled natural 
means of communication, and ‘ with 
water-power enough to turn all the 
mills in the world;’ and needing 
nothing but men to make it one of 
the gardens of the world? 

His mind, full of such a hope for 
the future of humanity, and full, too, 
of scientific know ledge which gave 
him especial fitness for estimating 
the capabilities of a foreign country, 
Mr. Mansfield went out upon a tour, 
the only fruit of which is the pre- 
sent book. 

He did not live either to form the 
book into shape, or to carry out the 
plans at which he hints therein, A 
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premature and most tragic death 
overtook him in the midst of his 
scientific Jabours, and the mass of 
papers which he left behind passed 
into the hands of his friends, who 
are now digesting and arranging 
them, with a view to publication. 
These letters, carefully edited, and 
illustrated by notes and appendices, 
by an intimate friend of his, have 
been chosen as the firstfruits of his 
genius, as being at once the most 
popular work which he has left, and 
the one, perhaps, which most illus- 
trates the variety, fulness, and 
energy of his intellect. A short 
sketch of his life, by the Rev. Charles 
Kingsley, has been appended by the 
editor to his preface; but the best 
evidence of what manner of man he 
was, is to be found in the Letters 
themselves. 

They are nothing more than let- 
ters, though worthy of a man of 
single heart and open eye; and so 
complete and full in themselves that 
the editor must have found little 
difficulty in forming them into an 
organic whole. With a reverence 
for the dead, which will be at once 
understood and honoured, he has 
refrained, perhaps here and there 
too scrupulously, from altering a 
single word of the documents as he 
found them, respecting even certain 
scraps of Cambridge and Winches- 
ter slang, which may possibly offend 
that class of readers who fancy that 
the sign of magnanimity is to take 
everything au grand sérieux, and 
that the world’s work must needs be 
done upon stilts: but which will be, 
perhaps, to the more thoughtful 
reader only additional notes of 
power, of that true ‘ English Lebens 
Gluckseligkeit,’ as the German calls 
it, which makes a jest of dan- 
ger, and an amusement of toil. 
Jean Paul makes somewhere the 
startling assertion, that no man 
really believes his religious creed 
unless he can afford to jest about it. 
Without going so far as that, we 
will say boldly, that no man feels 
himself master of his work, unless 
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he can afford to jest about it; and 
that a frolicsome habit of mind is 
rather a token of deep, genial, and 
superabundant vitality, than of a 
shallow and narrow nature, which 
can only be earnest and attentive 
by conscious and serious efforts. 

However, the best apology for the 
form in which this book appears is 
to be found in the editor’s own 
words. 

Let none forget that this work is a 
posthumous one; put together out of 
letters written with all the careless 
familiarity of one who is addressing his 
nearest kindred, and his most intimate 
friends, —‘ Materials homespun for home 
use, to quote some happy words re- 
specting them. Had the writer lived to 
shape out these materials, who knows 
how much he might have suppressed,* 
how much added, how much re-written ? 
Those only who have had in hand his 
graver works (such as that on the Con- 
stitution of Salts, now in the press) can 
tell with what scrupulous, almost pain- 
ful, care he was wont to elaborate the 
finished expression of his thoughts. 

And the task of editing a posthumous 
work, unchosen moreover by the dead, 
differs greatly from that of the chosen 
editor of a work by a living writer. The 
latter stands on the author's own foot- 
ing, and may well deem himself bound 
to alter or omit whatever might be ex- 
cepted to. The former should rather 
seek to preserve all that is capable of 
being defended; all that the writer 
might really have wished outspoken, 
What might have been his last word we 
know not. We only know that this 
was his first; and most especially is 
one called on to be diffident in altering 
the writings of one like Charles Mans- 
field, in whom so many rare and love- 
able gifts were so strangely blended, 
that though one may meet his equal, 
none who knew him will ever expect to 
meet in this world his like. 

This is sound argument, and 
(save in the case which we have 
mentioned in a note) we fully con- 
cur init, and take gladly (since it 
is impossible now to have more) this 
fragmentary relic of the observa- 
tions of a true genius, upon coun- 
tries too rarely visited by men of 
science or insight. 


* This should especially apply to a hasty jest or two about an author to whom 
both history and geological science, as far as South America is concerned, are most 


deeply indebted. 


Had either Mr. Mansfield or his gifted editor ever become 


acquainted with that personage, and come under the influence of his geniality, 
courtesy, and learning, they would have long ago erased expressions which, though 
uttered merely in joke, should never have been uttered at all.—C, K, 
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From Mr. Mansfield’s first land- 


ing in the Tropics (one might say 
from his first sight of Lisbon) the 
fact which seems to have weighed 
upon his mind was that of waste ; pal- 
pable, inexcusable, boundless waste ; 
waste springing from idleness and 
ignorance, and punished by poverty 
and disease. Can one wonder if the 
cholera should sweep away thou- 
sands in Lisbon, while ‘dead dogs’ 
are lying about the small streets ; or 
if the population there should in- 
crease faster than the means of sub- 
sistence, while live ‘dogs are asleep 
in the middle of the streets any- 
where? A striking symptom of the 
inactivityandlifelessness of thetown.’ 
So, too, at Pernambuco. Can one 
wonder at the recurrence of yellow 
fever, while ‘there is not a drain of 
any sort, and all imaginable filth lies 
in the streets;’ or that the resources 
of the country should be altogether 
undeveloped, while the roads (of 
one of which Mr. Mansfield gives a 
sketch) are deep ditches, ‘from which 
a rider can just see, perhaps, over the 
top of the road,’ worked out by the 
feet of the pack-horses into ¢rans- 
verse ridges and furrows of stiff clay, 
and mud and water, in which many 
a horse has been abandoned as in- 
extricable? While roads are left in 
this state, with a boundless supply 
of timber close at hand (supposing 
that stone be too far off) to make a 
sound * etal,’ who can tell anything 
of the real resources of the country ? 
Who can tell how much its popula- 
tion might or might not be profit- 
ably increased? Mr. Mansfield’s 
opinion seems to be that its eapabi- 
lities are boundless. ‘ What a para- 
dise is, or at least might be, this 
country, if it were possessed by the 
English ! I do not feel at all sure that 
Tam not dead, and have not recom- 
menced another life. I should be 
pretty certain that I was not in the 
earth world, but in some other pla- 
net, if I had had a sound sleep lately 
to cut the thread of consciousness.’ 
And again: ‘What acontrast here !’ 
(compared with St. Vincent’s, in the 
Cape Verd Islands). ‘This place 
is, even in the hands of these 
wretched undeveloped people, an 
iden of beauty. What a Paradise 
it would be made by Englishmen 
of this century! What a heaven 
it will be made by the brother-men 
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of the age that.is to come! I need 
not pour out my rapturous admira- 
tion of the works of the Great 
Poet-Father, as you have seen 
such and have worshipped in simi- 
lar scenes. The beauty is almost 
bewildering. The glorious cocoa-nut 
trees, bananas, palms, bread-fruit, 
and the magnificent green oranges. 

- « « « « I am too giddy to 
write soberly about any thing. I 
feel inclined to cut capers under the 
trees till I am tired, then sigh like 
a hippopotamus for some one to 
pour it all out upon, and then lie 
down and dream. As for studying 
the betany of the country, it is 
impossible. Nothing is possible 
but to photographize everybody 
and everything: cameras cannot 
get giddy with wonder.’ 

There is a practical element un- 
derlying these raptures, merely 
esthetic as they may seem at first 
sight; and Mr. Mansfield notes a 
most practical want when he says 
(as all do who know much of the 
Tropics) — 

I suppose there is scarcely any one 
here who values the glorious imagery of 
the Mighty Poet who made all this. 
Negroes, Mulattoes, Portuguese, Bra- 
zilians, have all pigs’ eyes, by virtue, I 
suppose, of Adam’s fall; and the En- 
glish, for the same reason, are all 
absorbed in the pursuit of wealth, and 
so cannot enjoy. 

Most practically does this care- 
lessness about the glory which sur- 
rounds them affeet Tropic civiliza- 
tion—we had almost said, render it 
impossible. For without the appre- 
ciation of beauty, there can be no 
art; without art, there can be none 
of that highest civilization among 
the rich, which will gradually draw 
up to its own level, humanizing 
and educating the classes below. 
‘Tropic art’ is a thing which the 
world has yet to see: but when the 
inspiration shall come, how poor 
and cold will be all our northern 
conceptions by the side of the Ra- 
yhuels and Turners of the New 

Vorld! That a ‘Tropic Art’ will 
be developed some day, seems to us 
a promise written in the book of 
destiny ; for surely, sooner or later, 
men’s minds will be awakened, and 
more are intended by heaven to be 
awakened, to see (and as a necessary 
consequence to reproduce) the beau- 
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tiful, in those regions of the world 
in which the beautiful is to be 
found in utterly unparalleled luxu- 
riance. 

In the Tropics, if anywhere, must 
the old saw about ‘ingenuas didi- 
cisse artes’ stand true; for there, 
more than anywhere else, the unedu- 
cated mind, in the long intervals of 
repose which the fertility of the soil 
allows, is tempted to expend itself 
in those fierce and sensual indul- 
gences, which have plunged the 
Spanish colonies first into profligacy 
and theninto bloodshed. Nowhere 
so much as in the Tropics do men 
require, in order to any self-develop- 
ment, even to any social order and 
safety of life and property, to be 
raised above the slavery of their 
animal appetites; and a free white 
nation which should have learnt 
this truth ; which should be really 
educated to understand and enjoy 
the great glory of God around 
them, might rise to a civilization 
such as the world has never yet 
seen, for gracefulness and com- 
fort, scientific appliances and the 
means of intellectual repose alter- 
nating with wholesome but not ex- 
cessive toil; a civilization beside 
which that of old Sybaris or Agri- 
gentum would be coarse and poor, 
and which, meanwhile, need never, 
under moderately just laws, exhibit 
any of those fearful contrasts of 
wealth and poverty which are the 
blot on our European States; be- 
cause (as now with the free West 
Indian negro) every physical com- 
fort, almost every physical luxury, 
would be within the reach of any 
one who was willing to labour 
daily just long enough to keep his 
body in health. The ideal of what 
a tropical white nation might be, 
when properly acclimatized (and 
acclimatization is now perfectly 
easy to the decently sober and pru- 
dent man), is, if we will but let our 
imagination soberly work out the 
details, too dazzling to be dwelt on 
long without pain, beside the fearful 
contrast which the social state of 
Europe presents to itat this moment, 
and is likely to present for many a 
year to come. 

We will pass on to Mr. Mans- 
field’s experiences of Buenos Ayres, 
and the country about the River 
Plate, learning always the same sad 
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lesson of boundless waste, neglect, 
and incapacity :— 

1 need not tell you that all the land 
almost, between the Andes and the 
Parand-Paraguay, is one vast plain ; all 
the southern part of which, almost, is 
now sacrificed to that lowest and most 
degraded form of occupation, that sham 
of industry, the feeding and butchering 
of cattle, —a vile occupation,delighted in 
by master capitalists, because it yields 
them a return on their money with the 
employment of the smallest possible 
number of workmen,—delighted in by 
workmen, because their employment is 
a lazy one, which excites none of their 
faculties, except those necessary to 
enable them to sit on horseback, and to 
rip the hides off half-killed oxen. I 
should like some of your lovers of flesh 
to see the reeking horrors of the sala- 
deros of the River Plate. 


We have no sympathy with the 
author’s vegetarian predilections : 
but putting them aside, the facts 
which he gives prove a waste of 
animal food, and of animal matter 
valuable in other ways, frightful to 
contemplate :— 

Dead horses and oxen everywhere 
. . . the immense quantity of bones is 
quite wonderful; they are, I am told, 
used as fuel by the poorer people for 
cooking and heating ovens. The road 
is repaired by filling up the holes with 
them, and in some places you see hedges 
made of them. I have seen one or two 
corrals (cattle-pounds) surrounded by 
fences made entirely of the bones which 
form the cores of the horns of oxen. . . 
Besides the waste of land (which might 
grow corn), the cruelty and the dis- 
gusting scenes which all this implies, I 
am annoyed by the consideration of the 
enormous waste of animal matter, which 
putrefies in the open air, and which 
might all make ammonia or saltpetre. 

Large quantities of these bones, 
it should be said, are now imported 
into Europe as manure ; but what a 
double ‘ Laputism’ is involved in the 
facts! An industrial system so out 
of gear, that we find it actually 
cheaper, or at least easier, (and this 
in spite of our unrivalled mechanical 
appliances,) to transport bone ma- 
nure across the Atlantic, than far 
more valuable town manure a couple 
of miles! Tens of thousands here 
glad enough of sheep’s trotters or 
tripe once a week; good beef in 


tons putrefying there. It is sad 
and ludicrous enough: the one 


comfort is, that the laws of supply 
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and demand are not asleep, though 
man may be; and that little is 
wanting on our part, save increased 
information, to tell the masses who 
demand in vain, where the supply 
is ; and increased education, to give 
them the courage and self-help 
whereby they may avail themselves 
of nature's infinite bounty. Let us 
teach on, and have patience. If 
the meat cannot goto Europe, then 
Europe will go to the meat; and 
where the carcase is, nobler animals 
than eagles be gathered together. 

Already Mr. Mansfield saw the 
promise, ts and there, of a better 
state of things. Here and there an 
Englishman or a Frenchman tries 
agriculture, and succeeds at onee. 
What else could be expected ? 

Fancy (says Mr. Mansfield) the capa- 
bilities of these lands, where they plant 
woods of peach-trees for firewood and to 
feed their pizs—not because the fruit is 
not first-rate, but because there are not 
men enough to eat it. Olives, too, grow 
in great perfection at Buenos Ayres, and 
the vine luxuriates in the upper pro- 
vinces, Here 
is a land of corn, oil, and wine ; and as 
for the honey, as if it was not enough 
that there should be a score of sorts of 
bees to make it, the very wasps brew 
delicious honey. The Banda Oriental and 
Entre Rios have the same capabilities 
as the plain of the West, with such other 
advantages as are given by a more un- 
dulating and broken ground, with a 
great deal of mineral wealth. Further 
north, in Corrientes and Paraguay, you 
have the semi-tropical and tropical cli- 
mates, where the richest oranges, sugar, 
coffee, tea, yerba maté (‘Paraguay tea’), 
silk, and all the glories of a sun-blest 
vegetation, are to be had for the asking. 
Then as for intercommunication. In 
those parts where the country is hilly 
there is the best water-carriage in the 
world; and over the plains, what a 
country for railways! The whole Pam- 
pas ought to be furrowed with tram- 
roads (not to speak of steam locomotives, 
which they do not want yet) : here is an 
employment for the thousands of horses 
which are to be had and fed for nothing. 
The glorious timber of Paraguay (there 
is in Appendix D a list of some thirty 
species of useful timber, by W. G. 
Ousely, Esq.) will do for the trams. 
Iron is not needed. 

Paraguay itself is, he thinks, to 
be one of the great timber-markets 
of the world. 


Mendoza and Tucuman. 


The obstacle to exporting timber from 
Brazil is the difficulty of getting it to 
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the coast : here, however, is the Para- 
guay-Parand ready to float down the 
timber from the interior. 

This suggestion Mr. Mansfield 
follows up by a very bold and 
original one,which, we hear, is about 
to be adopted in practice. Why 
should not the timber be floated 
bodily across the Atlantic in rafis, 
as it is down the German rivers, 
only towed by steam? Of course, 
to do it safely, and to make it pay, 
it must be done on a large scale: 
the trans-oceanic raft must be a 
great island of timber, which will 
defy the storms by its very size. 

I have no doubt (continues Mr. 
Mansfield, with one of those flashes of 
scientific imagination with which this 
book abounds) that the next generation, 
instead of loading ships with Wenham 
Lake ice-blocks, will tow iceberys from 
the Pole to the Equator. a sis Se 

These rivers do not want 
navigate them. 


steam to 
Glorious water-gods, 
they are of extra size, on purpose to do 
all the work themselves. I wonder why 
rivers have never been made to do their 
own tug-work, 

And then he proceeds to sketch 
plans for stationary water-wheels 
which shall tow craft up the stream, 
and for floating factories to which 
those on the Rhine below Mannheim 
shall be ‘ baby-toys.’ 

The power available on this Parand 
is positively unlimited; human hands 
need do no labour within hundreds of 
miles of its banks. Oh, what an enor- 
mous reservoir of force utterly wasted ! 
Verily the exuberant bounty of God is 
awful, and the idleness of man is ghastly ! 

Whether each and every one of 
what Mr. Mansfield calls his ‘ dyna- 
mical dreams about this huge deluge 
in harness’ be mechanically possible, 
is little concern of ours. Probably 
they are; for he was a scientific 
mechanician of no common order. 
But let the details go for what they 
are worth ; the idea, the spirit which 
underlies them, is still invaluable. 
Surely this is the truly practical, 
the truly philosophic method of 
looking at man and nature, to look 
at them in hope and in faith; not 
to call upon humanity to fold its 
hands in the siationary state, in 
the very years in which it is dis- 
covering means of progress unparal- 
leled in any age, and to abnegate its 
own powers just as it becomes con- 
scious of them. 
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By a series of small good fortunes, 
Mr. Mansfield found himself in No- 
vember, 1852, in Paraguay itself; 
almost the first Englishman who 
had entered it for many years. The 
sight of fresh, vast capabilities, not 
merely in the soil and climate, but in 
the people themselves, excited in him 
lofty hopes,which,alas! were brought 
to a sudden end by his untimely 
death ;: and the colonization of Para- 
guay, his darling scheme, must now 
be the werk of another brain than 
his. That this colonization must 
take place, sooner or later, it is hard 
to doubt: and indeed the recent 
movement of sending thither French 
emigrants is the first step of a 
great movement to which we can 
wish no better fortune than that it 
may be guided, or at least assisted, 
by such a mind as has left in this 
book fragmentary tokens of its own 
power, earnestness, and chivalrous 
self-devotion to the public weal. 
The district which most excited Mr. 
Mansfield’s hopes, however, was not 
Paraguay itself, but the ‘Gran 


Chaco,’ that vast tract which lies to 
the north of the river Paraguay, in 


length from Santa I*é ten degrees of 
latitude northward, and six degrees 
of longitude in breadth. ... 

A splendid country possessed by 
wild Indians alone, in which the 
simple and indolent Paraguayans 
(though it is separated from them 
only by the river) literally dare not 
set foot, for fear (forsooth) of Indians 
whom the Jesuit nissionaries, though 
they did not convert them, visited 
safely from end to end of the land. 

It is just known that the rivers are or 
may easily be made navigable, and the 
rich verdure of the country is visible 
from the top of this house ; and that is 
all that is known about it. . The 
country still is open. The only positive 
right which the neighbouring republics 
claim with respect to it, is that which 
they have doubtless in common with the 
rest of the world, that each may extend 
its frontier so far as it can into the Chaco, 
by encroachment of actual occupation. 
But not being able to do this, they add the 
negative dog-manger claim of refusing to 
other people the right to do the same. 

However, two years after this 
letter was written, a nucleus of 
civilization, it seems, began to be 
formed in this neglected place; a 
Bordeaux company having obtained 
a grant of land opposite Assuncion, 
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which they are to colonize with a 
thousand families,—Irish, French, 
and Spanish (the latter two, Mr. 
Mansfield supposes, will be Basques). 

This latter supposition springs 
from the fact, that so great has been 
the Basque emigration to Monte 
Video of late, that some years ago 
there were whole villages in which 
nothing but Basque was spoken. 
Meanwhile the omnipresent Irish- 
man has found his way thither 
also, and is mingling with the 
Iberian races; so that, curiously 
enough (as the Editor remarks in a 
note), we may witness the formation 
in the New World, of a second 
people of ‘ Celt-Iberi.’ May they 
prosper! and with them, any and 
every colony who will go forth, to re- 
plenish the earth and subdue it. 

A portion of our Italian legion 
has also, we understand, gone out as 
colonists to Paraguay. We have 
unfortunately not been able to obtain 
any details on the subject; but the 
plan seems one which must, with 
common prudence, be crowned with 
success ; and this band of disciplined 
and enterprising men, if well sup- 
ported by European influence, should 
surely form a nucleus of strength, 
which may be hereafter of boundless 
importanee in the fast-coming era 
of general European emigration. 

We should gladly enter at greater 
length into the question of the pro- 
bable future of this magnificent 
country, did we not fear that by so 
doing we might give a somewhat 
wrong impression of Mr. Mansfield’s 
book as a whole, and make many 
readers fancy it fitted rather for the 
merchant and the projector, than 
the general reader. But, in fact, it 
is throughout an amusing book, 
consisting not merely of scientific 
or industrial hints, but of the im- 
pressions of the moment about every 
conceivable matter, dashed off with 
a careless, but a graceful pen. Mr. 
Mansfield’s extraordinary variety of 
information made him as good a 
traveller on paper, as his bodily 
activity, temperance, and unfailing 
energy and good humour, made him 
one in body; and the book through- 
out is full of nervous sketches, 
picturesque and humorous, even 
when he is talking of birds and 
flowers. He has, especially, that 
accurate, and truly poetic eye, which 

QQ2 
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never fails to supply him with the 
exact simile or epithet for each 
object. One can hardly open a page, 
without finding a bit of description 
instinct with originality and life. 
The sea, in those latitudes, is so 
calm that 

A petrel, flying three or four hundred 
yards from the ship, was quite plainly 
seen reflected in the water. A day 
in a tropical calm is a wonderful dreamy 
bit of life ; and at the end of it, the sun 
drops hard and bright behind the clean 
sharp horizon, as if it were eclipsed by 
the edge of a knife; the fringe of clouds 
seeming to rise like solid rocks out of the 
water. . Every one has heard of the 
‘ Thresher,’ who beats the sperm-whale 
to death with his tail; but we at least 
never had any notion what his redoubt- 
able weapon was like, till we read of it as 
‘a huge ivory paper-knife, sabre-shaped, 
ten feet long, perfectly white, which 
has occasionally protruded perpendicu- 
larly out of the water, and then brought 
down with a tremendous thrash.’ 
The ants walk up the trees and cut 
off the leaves; other ants remaining 
below, receive them, cut them into 
small pieces, shoulder them, and carry 
them to their nest. There was a long 
line of these fellows walking at double- 
quick pace, each with a great piece of 
green leaf towering over their heads, 
just like Birnam wood coming to Dun- 
sinane. The frogs, some work 
on an anvil, like blacksmiths, others 
whistle like a man calling a dog, others 
bark like a dog. 


His sketches of tropical scenery 
are admirable; better than those in 
Mr.Gosse’s Jamaica(excellentas they 
are), and only requiring that polish 
which cannot be expected in familiar 
letters, to make them equal to 
Michael Scott’s as yet unrivalled 
pictures, so well known in Zom 
Cringle and the Cruise of the 
Midge. ‘Take, again, a sketch of a 
humming bird, 

Covered with iridescent green. 
You sometimes see one as you think, 
sitting on a twig ; when you get a little 
nearer, you see that there is no twig ; 
he is sitting on the air quite stationary, 
while his wings are vibrating like 
microscopic steam engines ; his beak is 
probing some flower on a bunch. Then 
he gives a little jerk with his tail, and 
his position is shifted half-an-inch to 
the next flower. 
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.. . He sees, at Buenos Ayres, a 
curious leafless tree, called Umbu, 
which looks ‘just like the roots of 
some big tree, pulled bodily out of 
the earth and stuck up on end,* the 
trunk looking like an old stubbed 
oak, but soft as cork or cabbage ; 
you might cut down one a yard 
thick with a penknife!’ He sees a 
sandy cliff on the Parana full of 
bird-burrows, which prove to be 
those of parrots—‘ long-tailed crea- 
tures, green and grey, with a flight 
like a cuckoo, and a scream like a 
jackdaw.’ A swarm of locusts over- 
head ‘ did not darken the sun the 
least: but as their wings glittered 
in the light, they looked like flakes 
of snow passing over the blue sky.’ 
The flowers which cover the leafless 
Lapacho trees ‘look, at some dis- 
tance, like immense roses stuck on 
a bed of moss.’ A kind of wild pine- 
apple in flower has, in the centre 
of the crown of green leaves, an 
inner horizontal coronet of bright 
scarlet, ‘forming a cup of fire, in 
the midst of which sits the flower- 
clump of little white blossoms, 
stuffed in a cushion. It ought to 
be called the phenix-plant; it is 
just like the portraits you see of 
that bird grilling.’ 

But perhaps the best sketch in 
the book is that of his first sight of 
the great Mycteria Americuna— 

p- 280: 

As I was riding this evening across 
the Pantanos (marshes), a district on 
the south side of the town, where the 
soil is clay, and the surface covered 
with little shallow pools of water, with 
pretty water-plants and quantities of 
wading birds, I saw the most magnifi- 
cent bird I ever beheld; he must be 
the king that was sent down from 
Heaven to meet the demands of the 
frogs,—a perfect emperor of cranes. I 
had just been watching a big heron, 
when I caught sight of this fellow. At 
first I thought he was a cow, and then 
that he was a man ; at last I perceived 
that his gait was far too stately for any 
biped but a bird ; and he let me come 
as close to him as about the length of 
an ordinary room ; and he was all snow 
white, except his beak and his head and 
his neck, which were black, and a broad 
collar round the lower part of his neck, 
between the black and white, which 


* May we express our regret that to so many of the natural objects which Mr. 
Mansfield describes, the scientific names (by which alone they can be identified) 


have not been appended ? 
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was deep red ; and his beak was ponder- 
ous, like unto a pelican’s, and full a foot 
long, with a heavy lower jaw. He must 
have stood five feet high without his 
boots ; and he let me look at him ever 
so long, and he stalked about quite 
promiscuous ; and there was close to 
him a big white heron, that looked 
quite small; and as I stood and won- 
dered, he spread his wings, all snow- 
white, and sailed strait away down 
south for miles and miles, till the speck 
of white in the sky was too small to see, 


Very interesting also, especially 
at the present time, are Mr. Mans- 
field’s scattered hints as to the qua- 
lities of the Paraguayans them- 
selves. He looks on them as a race 
who have done what work they 
could do; and who, having had a 
chance of organizing and colonizing 
a magnificent country, and having 
failed from indolene ¢, are destined 
to be absorbed by the Angio-Nor- 
man race, whether English or Ame- 
rican. And this expectation of his 
receives, to our notions, a sad corro- 
boration from the ‘extreme laxity, 
or rather almost total absence, of 
morality among the women ’—sure 
sign of a decaying race. Never- 
theless, it is worth while to note 
the many fine capabilities of a race 
which may hereafter mingle itself 
with Anglo-Norman blood. Their 
parentage is curious enough. The 
early Spanish conquistadores, who 
settled Paraguay in the middle of 
the sixteenth century, all took Gua- 
rani (Indian wives), and thus sprang 
up a,mixed race, speaking the Gua- 
rani language, whom an old Spanish 
writer in 1612 describes as— 

Commonly good soldiers, and of great 
valour ; inclined to war, skilful in the 
management of all sorts of arms ; excel- 
lent riders, so that there is none among 
them who cannot break in a colt; 
above all, very loyal and obedient ser- 
vants of his Majesty. The women are 
generally of noble and honourable senti- 
ments, virtuous and beautiful, endowed 
with discretion, industrious, and well 
skilled in all kinds of needlework, in 
which they are continually engaged. 


In 1852, Mr. Mansfield found the 
upper classes—who look down upon 
their native Guarani, and affect the 
official Spanish and the estilo de 
abayo,—the style of below, 7.e., the 
quasi-European fashions of the colo- 
nies at the mouth of the river—wear- 
ing a somewhat used-up look ; as is 
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to be expected in a nation which 
has lived for now three hundred 
years utterly isolated from the rest 
of the world: but of a charming 
simplicity, quietly enjoying life in 
poverty aod ignorance; the ladies 
barely able to read and write, and 
asking whether people went by land 
or by water to the United States; 
but the peasantry, who still speak 
Guarani, very noble, and with so 
little appearance of Indian or negro 
blood, that he sees in poor cottages 
in the country, numerous children 
whom he would have supposed the 
offspring of some high-bred English 
family, with delicately-cut features, 
rather long than broad, and hair as 
fine as any Saxon; among many of 
them, reddish hair, quite Seotch. 
This fact, and the general ‘ English 
complexion’ of the people, drives 
him to the conclusion that among 
the Spanish conquistadores there 
was a singular absence of Moorish 
blood, and that the country was 
settled by pure northern Vandals. 
Be that as it may, such a people, 
stately and yet energetic, good- 
temperedandhigh- minded,docileand 
imitative as he describes them, need 
only to be freed from the stupid 
tyranny which has for the last few 
years ground them down, and to be 
thrown into the great common cur- 
rent of human progress, to develop, 
though not perhaps independent 
and alone, into something more 
worthy of that terrestrial Paradise 
in which Mr. Mansfield found them 
idling—the western ‘ Land of Pres- 
ter John,’ as he calls it, in a playful 
and fanciful poem (full, meanwhile, 
of deep and noble feeling), inserted 
in this volume—another proof of the 
powers of that many-sided mind, of 
which English science has been (for 
some inscrutable yet, we doubt 
not, merciful purpose) so untimely 
bereft. 

Meanwhile, there is something 
sad in the child-like ignorance and 
frivolity of the dwellers in the Ar- 
cadia of the West. ‘Take, for in- 
stance, their way of celebrating 
Christmas-day—p. 390: 


In several of the houses of the better 
class of the poorer sort, they rig up 
what they call a pesebre, which is, being 
interpreted, a manger. No doubt it 
was originally meant as a representa- 
tion of the birth of our Lord: but it 
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would seem that this meaning of it is 
quite lost... .. Under a 
calico and lace . . areseated every kind 
of little figure that can be collected : the 
centre of the background is occupied by 
a doll which represents the Virgin, and 
all around are the stupid little figures, 
which look as if they were 
the toy-shop of some remote country 
village in England. There were gro- 
tesque little images of Oliver Cromwell 
and Robin Hood, with an apostle or two, 
and little dogs mounted on squeaking 
bellows, wiih little patches of line grass 
dotted about among them, and candles 
to iliuminate. The visitors’ room is 
crowded with spectators . who sit 
and gaze in admiration on the motion- 
less spectacle, and every now and then 
break out into a melancholy chant, 
which I suppose is meant for some act 
of reverence, If this 
newly-discovered country, I suppose it 
would be set down as the worshipping 
of their idols. 

What else it can be set down as 
now, is diflicult to define. Certainly, 
setting this and similar facts by the 
side of miraculous images and wink- 
ing pictures, and cures by relics, we 
know no facts recorded of any an- 
cient idolatry more grossly sensuous 
than those of the modern Romish 
and Greek churches. All attempts 
to draw any distinctions between 
the heathen and the quasi-Christian 
creed on these points have, in our 
eyes, failed utterly ; and every ex- 
cuse or explanation now offered by 
modern priests for the abomination, 
has been offered long ago by those 
of Greece, Egypt, and Rome, ‘and by 
their Neo- pla utonist partisans. 

The spectators (continues Mr. Mans- 
field) chiefly of Chinds, or 
women of the lower order: but the 
ladies of the higher families go about to 
see them as an amusement ; and not, I 
fancy, without much gratification. 

Couple this with the frightful fact 
that at the expulsion of the Jesuits 
from Paraguay, the Indians of their 
boasted Reductions relapsed at once 
into barbarism and heathendom, 
proving thus the utter absence 
of any self- supporting vitality 
—any real ‘regeneration unto life’ 
—in the Jesuit system ; and all we 
can say of Popery, which daily 
boasts of its fresh conquests and 
approaching triumphs, is, that in 
the very country in which its power 
has been most unlimited, and least 
disturbed by external enemies, 
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‘that which decayeth and waxeth 
old is ready to vanish away.’ 
Paraguay is, as might be 
nosed, the paradise of smokers. 
cas one smokes—even at a lady’s 
funeral (where a mulatto-man 
chants through his nose the whole 
Latin service, in nothing but a shirt 
and drawers, with a green-baize 
poncho, and much spitting on the 
pavement; and Mr. Mansfield ‘never 
saw such a scoundrelly-looking set 
of fellows as the priests who oflici- 
ated,’) the chief mourner prepares 
for the procession by sticking a cigar 
in his mouth. ‘Kven the young 
ladies ‘of the upper dozen,’ who 
refrain in public, smoke vigorously 
when alone, at all hours and places; 
and the tobacco is scarcely, if at all, 
inferior to that of Havannah.’ 
Picturesque, lazy, cheerful people 
they seem-——content enough with 
‘the stationary in a country 
where the necessaries of life may be 
had for the asking, and quite una- 
ware (and small blame to them) that 
to remain in the stationary state, in 
the midst of such a country, while 
all the nations round them are 
struggling for the means of exist- 
ence, is a national sin, because a na- 
tional selfishness—a burying in the 
earth the talent allotted to them. 
For surely a moral duty lies on any 
nation, who can produce far more 
than suflicient for its own wants, to 
supply the wants of others from its 
own surplus. No one, of course, is 
Quixotic enough to expect a people 
to condemn itself to unnecessary 
labour for mere generosity’s sake, 
and to give away what they might 
sell : but the human species has a 
right to demand (what the Maker 
thereof demands also, and enforces 
the demand by very fearful methods), 
that each people should either de- 
velop the capabilities of their own 
country, or make room for those 
who will develop them. If they ac- 
cept that duty, they have their re- 
ward in the renovation of blood, 
which commerce, and its com- 
panion, colonization, are certain to 
bring ; and in increased knowledge, 
which involves increased comfort, 
and increased means of supporting 
population. If they refuse it, they 
punish themselves by their own 
act. They discover (or rather, the 
world discovers by their example) 


sup- 


state 
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that national 
national 
stationary 


isolation is only 
degradation; that the 
state exists only on 
paper, and is, in practice and 
fact, a state of steady deterioration, 
physical and moral; that to refuse 
S take their place in the common 
weal of humanity, and their share 
of the burdens of humanity, is to 
cut themselves off from all that hu- 
manity has learned and gained, by 
hard struggles and bitter lessons; 
to leave the national intellect fallow, 
and thereby give more and more 
scope t to the mere ‘ly animal passions; 
till, frivolous and sensual, 
sinks into the dotage of 
childhood: but not self-contented 
or at peace. ‘To a race in this state, 
most fearfully is fulfilled the world- 
wide law— He that saveth his life 
shall lose it.” Nowhere will life and 
property be so insecure, as among 
those people s who care for nothing 
but life and property, and who say, 
with folded hands —* Let 
drink, for to-morrow we die.’ For 
over the lazy brute-Arcadia sweep 
surely terrible storms; their weak- 
ness makes them a prey (as the 
Paraguayans have been) to tyrant 
after tyrant. Nay, even tyranny 
itself may be a benefit to them; and 
the capricious and half-insane dic- 
tatorship of a Francia may be the 
necessary means (as it was in Para- 
guay from 1820 to 1840) of deve- 
loping the agriculture and the ma- 
nufactures of a lazy and debauched 
race, and thereby giving increased 
meéans of subsistence to thousands 
who must otherwise either have 
starved, or have gradually -_ into 
the sonal ion of savage and godless 
squatters in the fertile wilderness. 
The terrible lesson, that no price 
was too high to pay for industry 
and order, even of the roughest 
kind, which Francia taught the 
Paraguayans, seems not to have 
been lost upon them; and_ their 
conduct since his death, in 1840, 
has formed an honourable contrast 
to that of the other South American 
republics. The 
this improvement may be read in Mr. 
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Mansfield’s volume, pp. 458—463 ; 
and the new policy of the republic, 
which admitted strangers, whom 
Francia had so jealously excluded, 
was practically inaugurated in 1853, 
by the opening of the river Paraguay 
(which the jealousy of Rosas had 
long kept closed) to British ships as 
far as Assumption. <A treaty be- 
tween Brazil and Paraguay has just 
made Assuncion the thoroughfare 
for the enormous mineral wealth of 
the western Brazil; but nothing, it 
seems to us, can permane ‘ntly protect 
Paraguay from those miseries which 
have de solat ed eve ry State of South 
Amcriea for the last forty years, save 
the introduction of a sturdy race of 
European and American colonists, 
protected by the strong arms of their 
civilized mother-countries, from the 
intrigue, caprice, ignorance, and 
brutality of the surroun ling military 
despots’ for the time being. Let us 
trust that the alliance formed be- 
tween Paraguay and England, 
Franee, the United States, and 
Sardinia, will not remain waste 
paper: but that if ‘intervention’ be 
needed, intervention will be boldly 
employed, to protect both the Para- 
guayans and the new colonists 
against the machinations of those 
surrounding States, whose political 
eareer has been marked by nothing 
but blood, as the many have been 
butchered periodically for the s: ike 
of the ambition and cupidity of the 
few, and their hired myrmidons. 
Let the European nations, or the 
United States, fully 
alive to the enormous capabilities 
of Paraguay, and self-interest will 
make them interfere with a strong 
hand to put down that suicidal 
anarchy, which they now only regard 
with contempt : but whieh they will 
then begin to fear and hate, as a 
curse and a hindrance to the progress 
of the human commonweal. And, 
meanwhile, may the kindly Para- 
guayans e njoy “themselves, as best 
the *y can, in the ir simple pie turesque 
way, till the fast-approaching day 
shall come, when play shall ‘be at 
an end, and work begin. 
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THE BROTHERS. 


[The elder fell in the first onset at the battle of the Alma; the younger 
died of cholera, one month afterwards, before Sebastopol. | 






b 
GLEE iP on! — on! ye be: autiful and brave !— 

Where late the cannon’s boom 

Thunder'd its voice of doom ; 

Where late your charging cry 

Rose o’er the rattling musquetry ; 
All now is still, save Alma’s rippling wave ; 
Sleep on! sleep on! ye beautiful and brave. 












I. 
Soon was thy warfare ended, thou ;oung chief! 
No weary, fitful story 
Of years of toil for hours of g'ory ; 
From off that field, thy first and last, 
Thou at one bound hast pass’d 
To fame! Ah, Fame, thou cheerest not our grief ; 
Pale are the brows and cold, where twmes thy laurel-leaf. 






III. 
They saw Death beckon from the fierce hill-side, 

As by the camp-fires’ light 

They watch’d that dreary night ; 

But when the morning broke 

On a hundred batteries’ blaze and smoke, 
With bounding hear ts they clear’d the shot- jash’ d tide, 
Sprang at the cannon’s throat, and wrestling died. 

Ty. 

Sleep! calmly sleep! ye beautiful and brave! 

By sacred lips the words are said, 

Which soothe the living, bless the dead ; 

Heroes are buried where they fall,— 

No funeral pomp or pall,— 

A warrior’s cloak is all ;— 
With this a brother in ‘ true soldier’s grave’ 
Folds the lov’d form he would have died to save. 

















v. 
Sleeps now that brother, too—yet sleeps not there : 

O cruel, fatal Chersonese ! 

Insatiate War! Must fell Disease 

With Slaughter join to feed 

Thy ever-growing greed P 
The siege drags on ; valour in vain may dare ; 
Weapons are mould’ ring in the sickly air ; 
Reckle 288 of shot and shell, ev’n lightest hearts despair. 



















vI. 
Past is your pain and peril: sleep, ye brave! 
Glory is yours, and rest ! 
But many a gentle breast 
Shall shudder at your tale, 
Many a blooming cheek grow pale ; 
While Faith shall turn bereav'd eyes from the grave, 
To Him who only taketh what He gave, 
Whose Holiest came to suffer and to save : 
In Him sleep on! ye beautiful and brave! woNLS 
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JAMI, THE PERSIAN POET. 


* A LL genuine forms,’ says Schlegel, 
‘are organical’'—they spontane- 
ously evolve themselves from the 
hidden nature within. They are not 
arbitrary or lawless; but if the in- 
ternal essence have a living vigour, 
it will clothe itself in its own appro- 
priate dress. The impulse may be 
an unconscious one—the poet may 
be wiser than he knows; but the 
connexion between matter and form 
lies far deeper than mere accident 
or caprice. Hence every new kind 
of poetry which the human soul 
has produced, has simultaneously 
assumed a new form of its own; the 
rises of the hexameter, the elegiac 
metre, the terza and ottava rima, 
are landmarks in the history of the 
human mind; for with each is con- 
nected a new world of feeling, anew 
range of images and thoughts. We 
see the same law when we turn to 
Persia, and look at the poetry, which 
may be called the peculiar native 
growth of the soil. The wild and 
impulsive Persian temperament has 
reproduced itself in the ghazal, a 
form as peculiarly national as the 
language or literature of the people. 
The Aolian and Dorian characters 
were severally stamped in their lyric 
measures; and in the same way the 
form of the Eastern ode faithfully 
reflects the genius of the East. 
European poets have tried, with 
various success, to naturalize the 
ghazal among us, and especially 
Riickhert and Count Platen in Ger- 
many; but it can never be other 
than a stranger; and however fami- 
liar a guest we may make it, it will 
still be an alien from our hearths, 
for its native land lies beyond the 
sunrise, and there only is its home. 
It is interesting to compare for a 
moment the lyric measuresof Greece 
and Persia, and to mark with how 
instinctive an intuition each has 
chosen its own appropriate forms. 
Alezus and Sappho could not have 
written in the ghazal—its me- 
chanism is utterly discordant with 
their genius. We cannot conceive 
the ode to Venus bound down to its 


veculiar rhythm, or the passion of 
Eacchear fragment meted out in 
rhyming couplets; we feel with an 
instinctive recoil that such matter 
and such form no freak of fortune 
could reconcile. Yet the converse 
holds with equal truth where the 
ghazal has grown up as a national 
form. The Alcaics and Sapphies of 
the great olian poets are not more 
appropriate to their songs than is 
the ghazal to the more lawless effu- 
sions of the Persian bard. An in- 
terchange would have been fatal to 
each: the chastened strength of the 
Greek would have become trivial, 
and the wild impulsiveness of the 
Persian cramped and stilted. 

The mechanism of the ghazal, as 
we said, is singularly adapted to the 
genius of Persian lyrical poetry—it 
has grown up as its natural expres- 
sion. The wild and passionate cha- 
racter of the ode, its desultory and 
lawless wanderings, as the poet runs 
on with no continuous progress, but 
rather steps as per saltum from 
theme to theme—the track by which 
one thought led to another being 
often too slight and evanescent for 
the reader’s surface-glance to detect 
—all this admirably harmonizes with 
the ghazal’s wild and desultory 
rhythm; while, at the same time, 
the continual recurrence of one 
rhyme at the end of each couplet 
unites, like a silver thread, the sepa- 
rate pearls (to use a favourite Persian 
image*), and binds their dishevelled 
profusion into order and harmony. 
The ghazal should contain not less 
than five couplets, and not more than 
thirteen, and the sense of each cou- 
plet (as in the Latin elegiac) is gene- 
rally complete in itself, rarely over- 
flowing into the next. The first two 
lines of the poem rhyme, and the 
same rhyme recurs at the end of 
every second line, while the inter- 
mediate lines of every couplet, ex- 
cept the first, are left free. This 
Sir W. Jones has endeavoured to 
preserve in an ode which he has 
translated from Jami; the attempt 
was not very happy;t but the open- 





* Thus Héfiz, ghazal gufti, udur sufti, ‘thou hast uttered ghazals and strung pearls.” 
+ Several very pleasing specimens of the English ghazal may be found in ‘Trench’s 
Poems from Eastern Sources; and we can distinctly recognise the Persian measure, 
even though stripped of its rhyme, in Tennyson's beautiful ode in the Princess ;— 
‘ Now sleeps the crimson petal, now the white ; 
Nor waves the cypress in the palace walk.’ 
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ing lines, which we subjoin, will 
serve as a specimen of the measure, 
and will also give some idea of the 
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long succession of rhyming syllables 
which is so frequent in Persian 
odes. 


How sweet the gale of morning breathes! sweet news of my delight he 


brings ; 


News that the rose will soon approach the tuneful bird of night, he brings. 
Soon will a thousand parted souls be led, his captives, through the sky, 
Since tidings, which in every heart must ardent flames excite, he brings. 
Late near my charmer’s flowing robe he passed, and kissed the fragrant 


hem ; 


Thence odour to the rosebud’s veil, and jasmine’s mantle white, he brings 


The two great masters of the 
Persian ghazal are Hafiz and Jami. 
From the former’s diwdn we se- 
lected twelve odes, which were given 
in Fraser's Magazine for Septem- 
ber, 1854; and we now present our 
readers with some similar specimens 
from the works of the latter. 
Jami’s name has little of that cele- 
brity in England which hangs round 
his more fortunate rival’s, and few 
of his odes have ever assumed an 
English dress ; but with his coun- 
trymen he has always been an espe- 
cial favourite, and their common 
name for his seven great poems is 
the haft aurang, or ‘seven thrones,’ 
—the ‘Ursa Major’ of the firma- 
ment of Persian poetry. 

Of his life we know but little. 
His real name was Nuruddin Ab- 
durrahman; but he assumed the 
poetical surname Jaémi, from his 
birthplace, Jam, asmall village near 
Herat, in Khorasan, where he was 
born a.H. 817 or A.D. 1414. One of 
his works he dedicated to Moham- 
med II., the conqueror of Constan- 
tinople; nor was he renowned only 
as a poet, and, least of all, as a mere 


gs. 
writer of love songs. With him, 
as with so many other Persian 
poets, the exterior is but the fashion 
of the times; we must pierce below 
the surface if we would grasp the 
poet’s real meaning. We hear of 
Jami as the erudite doctor of Mus- 
ulman law, and as the scholar and 
successor of the great Sufi teacher, 
Saad-ud-din, of Kashgar; and we 
must carry this character with us 
to his books. In all of them more 
is meant than meets the outward 
ear; for these are no utterances of 
the idle votary of pleasure—some 
Eastern Ovid or Horace,—but the 
language of a Sufi professor ab- 
sorbed in his mystie philosophy. 
The cup, the breeze, the beloved, 
have all a mystic meaning, which, 
while the spoken sounds vibrate on 
the outward ear, speaks loud to the 
ear of the initiated heart ; just as, 
in the Platonic doctrine, the eye of 
sense sces the visible and material, 
while the eye of vénots grasps the 
essence and idea. Thus Jami him- 
self, in one of his odes, expressly 
claims this interpretation for his 
poetry, when he says— 


Far beyond this our world lies the dwelling-place of our beloved ; 
Oh! happy he, who, beneath our words, is the sharer of the secret. 


Or, again, in another place— 


If, like the flask, thou takest the cotton from the ear of thy soul, 
Thou shalt know what means the secret of the wail of the Jute 


and the harp! 


In Jami’s poetry this mystical 
character is certainly more distinctly 
brought out than in that of HAfiz, 
and those passages are of more fre- 


uent occurrence, which bear on 
their very surface the undoubted 
impress of Sufeyism; but it is 
highly important to observe that 
this is only a difference of degree. 
In Jami and in Hafiz the subject 
matter of the odes is precisely the 
same; the former only brings out 
more clearly what the latter usually 


expresses by allusions. The mysti- 
cism in J4mi will often fill an entire 
ode, where Hafiz condenses it into 
a couplet or line. But in cach 
alike it exists; and hence Jami’s 
odes have an additional value, from 
thus illustrating and confirming 
HAfiz’s claim to the same system of 
interpretation. 

As a poet, Jami lacks the con- 
densed vigour of Hafiz, but he has 
great sweetness and beauty. ‘ Un 
charme inexprimable,’ to use De 
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Sacy’s expression, hangs round his 
verse, even where the thoughts 
themselves are trivial; common- 
place is redeemed by the exquisite 
words in which it is clothed, and 
the melody of his lines softens 
every extravagance. 

He wants, indeed, Hafiz’s large 
soul, which seemed to ransack all 
creation for images ; his imagination 
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is far more feeble and confined ; 
yet in its own field of vision his eye 
is strong and clear. The desert, 
with its pilgrims, seems one of his 
favourite subjects, and the caravan 
and the Caaba supply him with 
countless allusions; he never tires 
of pointing to the pilgrim, hurrying 
on across the waste,— 


The wind that meets him, blowing sand in his eyes, 
And his feet sinking deep in the burning sand below ; 


or the desert itself, 


What time in its wilds the whirlwind lifts its head, 
And makes pillars of sand for the tent of the sky! 


At the same time the prominent 
mysticism of his poetry gives it a 
peculiar interest to the English 
reader. In his odes Sufeyism comes 
distinetly out, and we can judge of 
its true merits and tendencies, and 
mark the truth which it contains, 
as well as the evil, which human 


error may have mingled therein. 
The following odes will supply spe- 
cimens of both; for, if we admire 
the deep glow of religious feeling 
which pervades them, we must not 
pass over the Sufi’s contempt of all 
outward forms, which would tend to 
place all religions on a level. 


Whose is this litter on yonder camel with its golden bells,— 

A hundred caravans of the heart* following in train behind ? 

*Tis the litter of one, who, did she but throw her curtain aside, 

Would flood mountain and valley with the light of her cheek! 

Oh the memory of that day, when I wandered after her camel, 

And I heard her call to her side the dog that followed her. 

I hastened up in my error,—and with a gracious smile, 

She asked, ‘ how farest thou, bewildered lover of mine ?’ 

‘I am all consumed by thy love,—oh speed not in such haste,’ I answered ; 
‘ Though well I know thou art my life,t and life’s manner is ever to hasten !’ 
‘ Oh Jami,’ she made reply, ‘spread wide thy world-traversing wings, 
With a free flight to soar to the soul’s home of rest ; 

Or, if thy thoughts rise not so high, then stay, a fixed recluse, 

By the ruins and blackened ashes of our old caravanserai!’ 


Il. 
Last night my eyes were closed in sleep, but my good fortene was awake, 
And the whole night, the livelong night, the image of my beloved was the 
companion of my soul. 
The sweet melody of her voice still remains in my heart ; 
Oh, heaven! how sweet were the words that fell from her lips! 
Alas! all that she said to me in that dream has passed from my memory, 
Though the livelong night till morning my sole thought was to repeat her 
words. 


* Cf Longfellow’s 


‘ The long-lost ventures of the heart, 
That send no answer back again.’ 


The Sanskrit word for ‘desire’ (manoratha) means literally ‘a mind-chariot.’ 
+ This conceit not unfrequently occurs in Persian poetry. Compare HAfiz 
(in Fraser's Magazine for September, 1854, p. 292)— 
‘Yesterday she passed, but she cast no glance towards me ; 
Ah, helpless heart of mine, that knew not its life was passing.’ 


+ Diman is one of those picturesque desert-words which Jami delights in. 


Freytag explains it—‘ Vestigia rabitaculorum et hominum ibi habitantium, et loci ob 
hanc causam nigri.’ 
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Without her cheek the day is dark as night to my eyes ; 

Ah, blessed indeed the day, when my eyes were first fixed on that cheek! 

Oh, happy be thy dreams, mine eye ; for Jami in his sleep 

Hath seen this night the vision, for which all his life long he hath watched. 

iil. 

Long ere that day, when Heaven first kneaded the dust of man, 

In my water and clay* love sowed the seed of thy desire. 

All beauty art thou from head to foot,—one would say the eternal artist 

Had moulded thy form not of water and clay, but of pure soul and heart. 

Oh, reveal thy face, that towards the arch of thy brow may turn their eyes 

The worshippers from the mosque, the devotees from the idol temple. 

No belief we win from thee, howsoever our eyes with tears of blood 

Write on the door and wall of thy street the story of our love. 

If thou wert not my murderer,—oh, would that after my death 

They might make bricks of my dust to build the tomb of thy victims. 

Rise thou and shed my blood,—spread the crimson mat beneath my feet, 

For fate hath at length resolved to fold up the carpet of my life. 

On the future reversion of paradise have others fixed their hearts, — 

But Jaémi’s paradise is at once paid to the full, wherever thou art seen !f 

IV. 

A hundred thorns from thy absence pierce the foot of my heart ; 

And from the garden of thy presence not a rose comes to my hand. _ 

The resting-place of the bird of my heart was once the bough of the Sidrah 
tree ;t 

"Twas the lure of thy bait§ that brought me into this snare. 

Every one drinks a draught of the cup of thy love, 

Be he a sheikh of the hermits, or be he a wine-worshipping reveller. 

I have torn my heart away from the leaves of science and books of know- 
ledge ; 


I would barter all that is for the wine of thy lip. 

One draught,—and the wine-worshipper is set free from self; 

But the hapless self-worshipper, | —alas! he is never free! 

From the threshold of the wine-tavern have our heads been exalted ; 

Oh, Heaven, may the waves of sorrow never sweep its foundations away ! 
Oh Jémi4{, humbly bow at the foot of the bowl, like a glass, 

For fate will shiver thy life’s cup with the stones of circumstance. 


v. 
I went to the Caaba,** and there I longed for thy street ; 
I gazed on the Caaba’s beauty, and remembered thy face. 
When I saw the rites of the pilgrims and their sacrifices, 
I stretched out the hand of desire towards thy black tresses. 


* A favourite Eastern expression for the human body. 

+ It is singular that, in composing this ode, Jami seems evidently to have had 
in his mind the sixth of the odes from Hafiz, which we gave September, 1854. The 
same rhymes are used throughout, though the order is changed; but the images 
which they severally suggest to the two poets are very different. 

t A tree in Paradise. 

§ The word déna, or ‘ grain,’ used here for ‘ bait,’ probably contains an allusion 
to that favourite beauty in Oriental descriptions—the mole on the cheek.—Cf. 
Jami’s lines in the Salémdén—‘She placed a musky (or ‘ black’) grain upon her 
cheek, therewith to ensnare the bird of his heart.’ 

|| The continual theme of Eastern mystical writers is the need of escaping from 
self and personality, to be lost in the Deity. Jami elsewhere says finely, ‘at that 
time in my darkened fortune, I lay like a black shadow flung by the wall of self.’ 

“| Jém signifies ‘a cup;’ and J4mi israther too fond of thus playing on his name. 

** This ode will be best explained by the following extract from Gibbon’s Decline, 
ch. 50:—‘ The same rites which are now accomplished by the faithful Mussulman 
were invented and practised by the superstition of the idolaters. At an awful dis- 
tance they cast away their garments; seven times with hasty steps they encircled 
the Caaba, and kissed the black stone; seven times they visited and adored the 
adjacent mountains; seven times they threw stones into the valley of Mina; and 
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When, with an hundred prayers, I seized the ring of the Caaba’s door, 

I uttered a sigh for the ringlets of thy musky locks. 

The pilgrims turned their faces to pay their adorations ; 

From the midst of the throng I turned my heart’s face to thee. 

From spot to spot I passed,—for thee was my sole desire ; 

Each toilsome round that I paced, I paced in my search for thee. 

On the station of Arafat* the pilgrims stood, reciting their prayers ; 

I closed my lips from prayer, and only spake of thee. 

In the valley of Mina they knelt, and poured forth their petitions, 

But, like Jami,+ free from them all, I only poured forth my desire for thee ! 

VI. 

Yon teacher,—what aileth him, that, creeping into his cell, 

He renounces fellowship with the world, to bind it but closer with himself? 

Each thread of sympathy which he severs from other men, 

He only winds tight round himself, as the silkworm its cocoon. 

He himself is the world—and he asks to be free from the world ; 

How shall he be free from the world, who is not yet free from himself? 

Let him talk as he will of the Caaba, and the pilgrims who toil to its gate,— 

His ear hath ne’er heard the sound of that caravan’s camel-bell. 

He has left the pursuit of knowledge, and is frantic after tinsel ; 

He has squandered his pearls of price, and has bought only children’s 
beads. 

Oh Jami, ask not from him the qualities of the wine of love ; 

Never hath he seen that cup, and never tasted its wine! 

Vil. 

O Musulmans, what help can I find ’gainst this wanton tyrant of stony 
heart ? 

All my hopes from her lips are blasted,—all my patience at her cheek is 
gone! 

If I set my body to leave her, weary and stale is life ; 

Tf I fix my heart on her presence, profitless is the thought. 

They tell me the cure of love may be found in travel ; but I know too well 

That with each successive stage would her love in my heart grow more. 

If my fast-falling tears rained not to quench the fire, 

From the lightning of my hot sighs would camel and saddle be burned. 

To that pearl of priceless worth how shall I bend my way, 

When from me to it lie oceans of tears between ? 

In the whirlpool of sorrow our bark of hope is wrecked ; 

Do not thou fling, oh friend, the stones of reproach from the shore! 

Hand to the lords of festivity, oh Fortune, the wine of gladness ; 

For Jami the cup of sorrow hath drained to drunkenness. 


vill. 

The print on the ground from thy horse’s hoof 

Is a more auspicious sight than the new moon§ in the sky. 

By night a moon, and a sun by day,—oh hide not that face of thine, 
For ’tis hard indeed to see the world, except by the light of thy face. 


the pilgrimage was achieved, as at the present hour, by a sacrifice of sheep and 


camels, and the burial of their hair and nails in the consecrated ground.’ Jémi 
visited Mecca as a pilgrim in 1472; see the memoir prefixed to the admirable 
translation of his Salémdn and Absdl, lately published. 

* A mountain near Mecca. 

¢ The Persian poets, as our readers will have observed, invariably bring in their 
names at the conclusion of each ghazal; this is usually done in a short soliloquy, 
bat sometimes, as in the present ode, the poet speaks of himself as another person. 

+ Compare the beautiful lines, quoted by Sir W. Jones, in his ‘ Commentarii 
Poeseos Asiatice,’ from Theodorus Prodromus, the Greek romancist :— 


Kparijpa paxpdy noovig Kau daxotwy 
Kipve@rrec tkérevoy dxpic ic péiOnry. 
§ One of the Persian names for the moon is na’l-i-shdém, ‘the horse-shoe of 
evening.’ 
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Glad is the heart to meet the wayfarers journeying to thy door ; 
What better sight than the caravan to him who hath lost his road? 
So long for grief for thee have my nails torn my breast, 
That ye can see my bones through the rents of my garments. 
I lost myself in ecstasy, as the Beloved rode by slowly with tightened 
reins,*— 
Oh, who can behold unmoved that hand and those reins ? 
By thy love is Jami so melted, that in his heart, 
As wine in the cup, can be seen the image of thy lip! 
Ix. 
Who is this moon that enters by the door of my chamber, 
And at the reflection of her cheek all my darkness turns to light? 
Yea, rather a resplendent sun, at whose appearing 
The star of my fortune culminates in the highest heaven! 
With the tears of my eyes have I moistened the clay of sorrow, 
Till from that clay at last upsprings the rose of joy. 
Our life has gone from our hands,—what gift have we left for an offering 
To welcome her footstep, if after our death she passes over our grave ? 
For my meek subservience the rival calls me her dog ; 
Ample honour for me is this name in the two worlds. 
[ have laid down my life in the dust of her footstep; yet what profit of it all ? 
My humble service meets not the acceptance of her bounty. 
Her presence, O Jami, is thy highest range of hope! 
Still hope thou on, for thy hopes shall yet attain their end. 
x. 
Oh, in the air of thy love all creatures are as motes !+ 
No being knoweth aught of the essence of thy nature. 
The eye of Reason was dazzled, when in the beginning of eternity 
Thy beauty revealed its reflections in the mirror of qualities !t 
Every brick from the idol-temple becomes another Caaba, 
Tf one ray of thy beauty falls upon Somnath. 
Wheresoever shines one gleam of the light of thy glory, 
Tza’§ is shorn of its splendour, and Lat is reft of its power. 
Whosoever is drowned in the ocean of thy majesty 
Finds, like the prophet Khizr,|| the road to the fountain of life, 
To the Caaba of thy search whosoever would turn his face, 
Must first renounce all reverence for created beings. 
To Jami’s thirsty lips, oh, in bounty vouchsafe one cup 
Of that wine, whose taste is freedom from the dregs of ignorance! 
Xf. 
My heart hath not found thy presence ; T have given my life for thy image ; 
The wanderer after the fountain hath died with parched lips in the mirage.) 
My beloved, when with her garment she wipes the tears from my cheek, 
Lets drop my very heart’s blood, as she wrings the mantle. . 


* Hafiz has a fine couplet, which Jami may have imitated :— 


‘Ride on, oh king of the realm of beauty, but ride slow, with tightened rein-— 

At the end of every street stands a suppliant for justice !’ 

+ This remarkable ode occurs in the middle of Jami’s Diwdén, and is one of those 
‘ glaring instances’ which so strongly confirm the mystical interpretation of these 
Zastern ghazals. 

t * Forms and qualities are, according to the Sufi doctrine, but reflexions of the 
Divinity and of his attributes, without individual reality; and are called in- 
differently, forms, names, splendours, or qualities of God.’—Asiatic Journal, 1840. 

§ Iza’ and Lat were two idols worshipped by the Arabs in ‘ the time of ignorance’ 
before Mohammed. 

The prophet Khizr is said to have discovered and drunk of the fountain of life. 

“| The Serdb, or ‘ mirage,’ is no doubt the same word as the Hebrew shdréb, in 
Isaiah, xxxv. 7. (See Gesenius.) The image becomes far more vivid if, instead of 
the ‘parched ground’. of our authorized version, we translate it ‘the mirage shall 
become a lake,’ 
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T am grown so thin and worn, that, like the strings of a harp,* 

On my wasted body ye can count my every vein! 

The lover takes his soul in his hand when he comes into thy presence ; 

Such homage as he ¢ ‘an, that doth the beggar bring. 

How could I drink wine, when the cup ybeare ‘rin my hand 

Placed last night the ruby wine, and I, alas! far from thy lip 

Now from my bosom’s heat melts the c up, like the wine ; . 

And now from my sighs’ cold breath freezes the wine, like the cup! 

Oh, wherefore should Jami’s nails thus passionately rend his breast ? 

He would erase from his heart every letter that tells not of devotion to thee! 

XII. 

Again the achet in my head,—from whose drunken eye does it come ? 

Again, the arrow-point rankling in my heart, — from whose bow does 
it come? 

My heart has gone from my hand ;—oh breeze, why comes not back 

That bird of the nest of fidelity —in whose snare is it caught ? 

Oh my heart, count thou as rest the stroke of the loved one’s sword, 

Look not thou at the sword,—heed only whose is the hand! 

For a lifetime have I laid my head as the dust of her street ; 

Yet none asks, as he passes by, ‘For whose foot waits it there to be 
trampled on?’ 

Within this heart of mine hath the loved one’s image fixed its home ; 

See this ruined chamber, whose dwelling-place is it now! 

A fire-temple is my bosom,—and what shall I say ? within it 

My heart, through its darkened fortune, is a Hindi fire-worshipper— 
of whom ? 

With the wine of the sorrow of love is the soul of Jami drunken ; 

Yet knoweth none of his friends from whom came the draught! 


XIII. 
Alas, this peri-faced beauty hath wholly driven me mad ; 
My own reason calls me a stranger, nor will she herself call me a friend. 
Every Musulman, who beholds the form of that foreign idol, 
Turns his back to the mosque and Mecca, and his face to the idol-te mple. 
Whosoever reads the story of Laili and Majuin, 
As soon as he hears my history, bids farewell to the legend. 
This intoxication and madness are be yond the power of wine; 
All that her friends have suffered comes from her Grenken € eye. 
A very treasure is love, and our desolate heart is a desert 
How, to such a desert can such a treasure find its way ? 
For the love of thy cheek and mole hath my soul descended to the body, 
The hungry bird hath come down to taste ihe water and the lure! 
Oh, Jimi, make thyself glad with the dregs of the cup of sorrow, 
If this be the liquor which the cup-bearer pours into thy bowl. 
XIV. 
Long ere that day when they built yonder majestic dome, 
My Mecca was the arch of that vaulted brow of thine. 
T hy cheek was that lamp of light, which, in the night of Sinai, 
Illumined the holy valley with its mystic blaze. 
Those who drain the cup of thy sorrow, the hermits with their woollen 
rags on their shoulders,— 
Many are the vows of homage which they have paid to that brow’s em- 
pyrean arch ! 
Once thy eyes darted their glances forth, and their brightness slew ; 
Alas, my turn hath come, and =e have they forgot their power ? 


* This might also refer to the lines on the send i but Jami has elsewhere a some- 
what similar conceit :— 


With my wailings and cries my body is bent like a harp, 
And my tears, as they stream to my feet, hang from each eyelash like the strings ! 
+ Khumér, or ‘ crapula,’ 
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Oh see her universal bounty ; nor murmur, oh rose of beauty, 

That in this wide garden they foster the grass as well as thee.* 

Oh, Jami, press ever onward, nor lose sight of these hurrying riders, 

Who at every stage which they pass, leave a hundred caravans behind! 
xv. 

Knowest thou what saith the voice of the harp and the lute? 

‘ Thou art the Beloved and the All-sufficient !’ 

Earth’s frozen ones have no ear for the mystic song, 

Else would its melody have entranced the world. 

Oh, for the minstrel, at one song of whose voice 

All the motes of existence dance for joy ! 

The derwish may stand on the shore of doubt and illusion, 

But the soul of the wise is drowned in the sea of sight. 

The pure glory of love is formless to the eye, 

But it manifests itself under every form. 

It decked itself under the guise of Laili’st beauty, 

And stole patience and rest from Majniin’s heart. 

Before its own face it threw the veil of Azra’s charms, 

And flung wide before Wamik a hundred doors of sorrow. 

It is love, in truth, that hath played with itself alone; 

And Wamik and Majniin have been but a name! 

Jami hath seen the reflection of the cupbearer’s cheek, and in his transport 

He hath fallen, like a ilask, to pay his homage before the bowl. 


XVI. 


T am not the man who should soil his lips with idle words, 

Or wear the point of his pen in the praise of the worthless. 

The talk of the base is a potsherd, and song is a string of pearls ;— 

Alas! alas! the shame, that I waste the pearls on the sherd! 

My pittance of life hath slipped from my hand, squandered in idle breath ; 

And now for bitter remorse I may well gnaw the back of my hand. 

Through the threads of my verse,t which my life long I have been 
weaving, 

Alas! what can I strain but the tears of my eyes and the blood of my 
heart ? 

The realms of the kingdom of speech, though they stretch from the east to 
the west, 

From my daily toil of rhyme, seem cramped and contracted to my feet. 

Speech is like the wind—and with my footrule of dactyls and spondees,§ 

I but weary myself night and day in vain efforts to measure the wind. 

In the morning I said to Speech,|| ‘Oh, thou, who in spite of the envious, 

Hast been the appointer of my tasks in the workshop of words, 

Long enough have I vexed my heart with this word-weighing toil; give 
me my dismissal, 

That henceforth I may bow my head on the collar of Silence, and be at 
rest.’ 

‘Oh Jami,’ it made reply, ‘ thy soul is a treasury of secrets ; 

And can it be right that I should keep the door of that treasury locked ?’ 

E. B. C. 


* Perhajs Jami may have here intended a reference to a fable of Sadi, which 
was given in the March number of Fraser's Magazine, p. 289. 

+ The loves of Lailiand Majniin, and Azr4 and Wamik, are the favourite theme 
of Persian romantic poetry. 

} Of the two MSS. which I have used for these translations, only one gives this 
ode, and unfortunately some words in this couplet are so illegible that I have been 
obliged to guess at the reading. 

§ I have ventured to substitute these well-known names for the original’s 
dichoreus and fourth epitrite. . 

|| Ndtikat, the faculty of speech. 
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WHAT ARE THE UNITED §S 


¢ Wwe with Russia, sir! the idea 

is ridiculous. don’t see 
how a man of sense can talk such 
stuff. Are you aware, sir, of the 
importance of our commerce with 
Russia, of the extent to which Rus- 


sian bonds are held in England, of 


the number of English houses esta- 
blished at St. Petersburg, Riga, 
Odessa ? 
England and of Russia forbids a 
war; and interest, as all practical 
men know, sir, is the great bond 
which unites man to man, and the 
great rule of national policy. More- 
over, it is really rather late in the 
day to talk of war. War, sir, is an 
exploded folly. The progress of the 
nineteenth century has made war 
absurd and impossible. Logic and 
trade alike aaioaas a resort to the 
barbarous and idiotic custom.’ 

So talked many a British wiseacre 
in the year of our Lord eighteen 
hundred and fifty-three. And listen- 
ing afar off to such talk, the Czar 


Nicholas rejoiced greatly in his 
heart, and went on from step to step 


of his bold, bad career, adding insult 
to insult, and piling assumption upon 
assumption, till the blood of England 
boiled over with wrath and righteous 
indignation, and the talk of the 
wiseacres was suddenly silenced by 
the great universal war-cry of the 
people ; and the webs of peace were 
wiped from the cannon’s mouth ; 
and England went forth armed to 
execute justice and judgment; and 
her spirit failed not, though there 
was much sorrow in all her homes: 


for she learned in the short years of 


that sharp trial how a_ nation 
strengthens in maintaining the right, 
as a man in speaking truth. 

As the wiseacres talked in England 
three short years ago, so have their 
brethren in America been talking 
through all the lifetime of the Great 
Republic. 

Once and again has it been pro- 
phesied to the rich, prosperous, 
powerful Northern States of the 
American Union, ‘Between your 
liberty and the slavery of your 

* On 
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Southern confederates there can be 
no peace, but only war. This luke- 
warm Laodicean life you seek to 
lead cannot last for ever. God has 
ordained no enduring twilight; but 
either the glory grows into full day, 
or fades into utter night. If youdo 
not resist the devil he will not flee 
from you, but will come upon you, 
raging and terrible, in an hour when 
you dream not of him.’ 

And still the Northern wiseacres 
have answered, ‘ There can be no 
war between us and our brethren of 
the South. While the Mississippi 
flows to the Gulf, while the South 
grows her crops and the North 
works her work, there must be peace 
and union between us two. Our 
interests unite us, and no abstrac- 
tions can divide us.’ 

Is not the wisdom of the wise- 
acres now to be suddenly put to 
shame, and the confidence of the 
unbelieving to be dashed in pieces P 

Eighty years ago thirteen great 
colonies of England in America, 
exasperated by the injustice and the 
attempted tyranny of the Home 
Government, threw off their alle- 
giance to King George, and fought 
their way to a place among the 
nations of the earth. Throughout 
that struggle (which all right- 
minded Englishmen now hail as 
glorious) the Anglo-American ban- 
ners bore a double device. The 
colonists were warring for ‘ Liberty 
and Independence.’ They won the 
latter to secure the former. It was 
their proud profession of faith that 
freemen left to govern themselves 
would so establish justice and so 
organize equality among men as 
they had never been established and 
organized before. Therefore it was 
that through all the world the eyes of 
men were turned with hope to this 
new star of empire rising in the 
West. It was expected of America 
that she should become conspicuous 
among the nations for righteousness, 
as well as for riches: that she should 
bring forth the perfect fruits of 
freedom in harmony at home, and 
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in a foreign policy at once pacific, 
honourable, and firm. 

W hat American will say that these 
reasonable expectations, so warmly 
cherished in so many lands, have 


been really fulfilled in the career of 


his country ? 


Prosperous beyond the dreams of 


her first founders the Re public has 
indeed become. Already she rivals 
the old powers that had monopo- 
lized so long the title of ‘ great’ in 
the numbers of her population, 
while in the extent of her a 
and in the abundance of her re- 
sources she leaves the most of them 
far in the rear. Her commercial 
marine has outstripped our own; 
her railways outnumber the com- 
bined railways of all the earth 
beside ; her people are better fed, 
better clothed, better housed, better 
taught than ever a people were 
before—than any other people are 
now. If aman ora nation could 
live by bread alone, one would say 
that there was nothing lacking to 
America—that she had achieved 
and was achieving the uttermost 
good. 

How is it, then, that from this 
country—so rich, so powerful, 
independent—there come to us such 
sounds of discord and of confusion? 
How is it that the weaker neigh- 
bours of the Great Republic seek 
alliances in Europe against their 
mighty sister? How is it that the 
ambassadors of the nation which 
was to demonstrate that Law is 


nowhere so safe as in the arms of 


Liberty, should have been found 
proclaiming piracy for a policy y, and 
menacing modern Christendom with 
the language of ancient Rome? 
How is it, above all, that the 
government of free America should 
have given its sympathies, if not its 
aid, to the machinations of despotic 
Russia against the independence and 
the Jiberties of the West? 

While the substantial America 
has so waxed great and rich, has the 
ideal America—the America which 
drew to itself the interest and the 
hope of mankind—has this withered 
and waned? Here is the question 
which all true lovers of America in 
the Old World have long been 
asking—the question which is forced 
upon “them with new intensity by 
the events now transpiring in all 
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parts of the Republic, by the out- 
rages perpetrated upon the people 
in Kansas, and upon the represen- 
tatives of the people at Washington. 
Let us see if to this question any 
hopeful answer may be found. 

Surope an observers of American 
affairs are constantly liable to over- 
look the great fact which 
Americans themselves have hitherto 
studiously obscured and done their 
best to ignore, that America is not 
one America, but tzvo Americas— 
not a nation, but a Union—and a 
union not only of so many separate 
states, but of states which divide 
themselves by irresistible natural 
affinities into two great groups. 

The thirteen Engtish colonies 
which formed the original Union 
had been settled at different times 
and in very diflerent circumstances 
by different classes of Englishmen. 
The north-eastern colonics known 
as New England were peopled 
mainly by the descendants of God- 
fearing, intelligent, industrious men 
who had thither for ‘con- 
science sake,’ and who carried into 
their new home the love of consti- 
tutional liberty, the respect for 
religion, the just estimate of the 
importance of education, and the 
honest spirit of enterprise which 
distinguished the best portion of the 
upper and the middle classes of 
England in the seventeenth century. 
The New England settlers were 
Puritans, with all the virtues and all 
the failings of the Puritan charac- 
ter; and with the obnoxious Puri- 
tanism which they bequeathed to 
their descendants they bequeathed 
to them also that noble Puritanism 
to which we in England owe so 
much of the good we have kept in 
Church and State. Throughout the 
New England colonies, learning and 
industry were held in honour from 
the beginning. Hardly had the 
Plymouth colonists cleared away a 
fringe of forest from the shores of 
Massachusetts Bay before they 
founded a University for ‘ the train- 
ing of teachers and preachers,’ a 
new Cambridge, to perpetuate in the 
Transatlantic world the remem- 
branece and the influence of that 
English Alma Mater, nearly one- 
half of whose living sons, we are 
told, were to be found in New 
England between 1620 and 1643. 


one 


gone 
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Very unlike the colonies of New 
England were those of Georgia, the 
two Carolinas, Virginia, and Mary- 
land. These colonies (with the ex- 
ception of Georgia, which was set- 
tled, as a speculation, at the beyin- 
ning of the eighteenth century) had 
been chielly peopled by emigrants, 
Catholic and Kpiscopalian, who had 
been sent to the New World by the 
royal authority, or who had fled 
thither to escape the rule of the 
Commonwealth. Virginia, the oldest 
of these colonies, and the most im- 
portant, was made up of a very 
mongrel population. There were 
Cavalier gentlemen, of good family 
and of character, holding large 
estates; and Cavalier vagabonds, 
with pockets empty of money and 
heads empty of wisdom, vulgar, 
swagvering, lazy, making trouble 
for the magistrates, and fleecing 
the tradesmen. There were high- 
spirited refugees, who had escaped 
the sword of Cromwell’s men; aud 
low-spirited blackguards, the refuse 
of Alsatia, who had been sent away 
to the New World to rid the re- 
stored Government of Charles LI. 
of their importunity. As a royal 
colony, Virginia had been entirely 
subjected to the regulations of tie 
home Administration, and the ranks 
of the population had been con- 
tinually recruited from the prisons 
and the workhouses of England. 
Convicts and paupers were sent 
thither, and sold into servitude; 
poor girls were stolen and exported 
thither, and bought for tobacco by 
the highest bidders. There the 
Church of England was by law 
established, but got only a sorry 
living from a people who were more 
ready to fight with the Puritans 
than they were to work for their 
own parsons. As the first land 
settled by Englishmen, Virginia 
esteemed herself the true original 
America ; and the Virginians, proud 
both of their polities and of their 
historical precedence, looked down 
upon their fellow-colonists. Vir- 
ginia, in the days of Elizabeth, had 
been honoured with the title of 
‘dominion,’ and the name figures 
upon old coins of ‘Queen Bess,’ 
who styled herself ‘ Queen of Eng- 
land, lreland, France, and Virginia.’ 
While the New England colonies 
were swift to hail the establishment 
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of the Commonwealth, Virginia held 
out against the Protector, and in- 
vited Prince Charles to come over 
from his dawdling in Holland, and 
be ‘king in Virginia.’ Nothing, in 
short, could have been more an- 
tagonistic to the habits, manners, 
Opinions, tone, and temper of the 
New England people, than the 
habits, manners, opinions, tone, and 
temper of the Virginians; and 
the other Southern colonies par- 
took more of the Virginian than 
of the New England spirit. Be- 
tween New England and the South 
lay the great colonies of New 
York and Pennsylvania, with the 
smaller ones of New Jersey and 
Delaware. ‘These colonies, again, 
differed in their character, as in 
their origin, from their neighbours 
on either side. But, in the main, 
their aflinities were stronger withthe 
Northern than with the Southern 
spirit. The orderly civie virtues 
of Holland had been quickened in 
the people of New York by the in- 
fusion of English resolution and 
enterprise. Whatever was best in 
the Quaker character was to be 
found in Pennsylvania, expanded 
and animated by the influence of 
the adventurous colonial life. 

The institution of African slavery 
existed in all the colonies: but as 16 
had been first introduced into Vir- 
ginia, so had it been especially fos- 
tered in the Southern settlements 
by the temper of the inhabitants 
and by the nature of their occupa- 
tions. ‘The Southern colonies were 
more purely agricultural than those 
of the North; and while in Massa- 
chusetts, New York, and Pennsyl- 
vania, predial slavery was almost 
unknown, in the more Southern 
colonies the chief part of the field 
labour was performed by slaves. 

Such was the condition of the 
colonies at the close of the Revolu- 
tionary contest. United in the 
struggle for independence, the 
Americans, after that great object 
was achieved, soon found them- 
selves somewhat divided in senti- 
ment when they came to settle the 
establishment of liberty. Some- 
what divided in sentiment, we say; 
for the universal discussion of the 
fundamental principles of society 
and government which had accom- 
panied the conflict, had not been 
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without its fruits in all parts of 
the country. Throughout the new 
Union, the leading spirits pro- 
nounced themselves very strongly 
upon the incompatibility of the in- 
stitution of domestic slavery with 
the great principles for which the 
colonists had been doing battle, and 
upon which they proposed to or- 
ganize the great nation they were 
to found. 

Not seldom during the war had 
the consequences of the very diffe- 
rent training which the two great 
sections of the Anglo-American colo- 
nists had received, been manifested 
in collisions between the overbear- 
ing spirit of the Southern men, and 
the independent temper of their 
Northern confederates. In the 
letters of Washington himself, in 
the private correspondence of other 
distinguished Americans, and in the 
Journals of Congress, we find fre- 
quent indications that the gentlemen 
of the ex-royal Southern colonies 
were indisposed to meet their 
coadjutors of Puritan, Dutch, or 
Quebee origin on terms of frank and 
absolute equality. There exists a 
remarkable letter addressed by the 
Rev. Jacob Duché, the first chaplain 
of Congress, to General Washington, 
immediately after the Declaration 
of Independence. In this letter the 
reverend gentleman, afler strongly 
condemning the extreme step which 
the Congress had taken, and de- 
claring that he can no longer con- 
sent to officiate as chaplain in an 
assembly of avowed ‘ rebels,’ urges 
the general to recede with him from 
the way on which the colonists were 
entering. His appeal is eloquently 
worded, but we allude to it here 
because he brings to bear upon 
Washington the argument, that this 
measure of the ‘ Declaration’ had 
been chiefly forced upon the 
Americans by the delegates from 
New England, who were persons 
with whom it was not fit that a 
Virginian gentleman should be as- 
sociated. ‘ Persons, sir,’ he says, 
‘whom you or I would be ashamed 
to invite to our tables.’ 

The domineering tone of the 
Southern Americans re-appeared in 
the early debates and deliberations 
of the confederated Congress. Yet 
as the Southern representatives 
were almost equally with their 
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Northern colleagues, disposed to 
prepare the way for the gradual 
abolition of that institution of 
slavery which, more than anything 
else, tended to keep alive the anti- 
republican and offensive element in 
the Southern character, it might 
have been anticipated that little 
harm would come of all this, and 
that what harm did come of it would 
have but a brief duration. 

But in the fact that it was found 
necessary to ‘prepare the way’ for 
the abolition of slavery, lay the 
scarce-discerned seed of America’s 
greatest dangers, the seed of the 
Upas tree which has since sprung 
up to overshadow her institutions, 
and to which the axe must now be 
laid, if the Republic is to live and 
thrive. 

In the Northern colonies, slavery 
was already dead or dying; in the 
Southern colonies it was simply 
‘held for execution.’ The Congress 
could not annihilate at a blow the 
large slave property of the Caro- 
linas, of Virginia, Maryland, and 
Georgia. Although the Southern 
Colonies had by no means borne 
the brunt of the revolutionary 
struggle, — Massachusetts alone 
having furnished many more men 
to the republican armies than the 
five Southern colonies together—yet 
the prominent part taken by emi- 
nent Southern men in the councils 
of war and peace, and the rank 
claimed for herself by Virginia 
particularly, gave to the South an 
undue preponderance in the discus- 
sions relative to the establishment 
of the Government. The South 
insisted upon a qualified recognition 
of slavery in the Southern States, 
and the North conceded an absurd, 
and, as events have proved, a fatal 
condition, by virtue of which the 
slave population of the South, which 
to the laws of the South was known 
only as property, should be con- 
sidered in settling the basis of 
representation in the national legis- 
lature as partially human, every 
slave being reckoned as three-fifths 
of a man. 

Armed, thus, by the North itself 
with a most unfair accession of real 
political weight, the slaveholders 
were not likely to abate anything 
of that tone of fancied superiority 
which they had been accustomed 
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while colonists to assume. They were 
virtually constituted an oligarchy in 
the bosom of the republic, umited 
in action by a common interest, and 
enabled by their position to devote 
themselves to political life. At the 
North the majority of able and edu- 
cated men found in the opportunities 
afforded by the rapid and amazing 
development of the resources of 
their country abundant reasons for 
turning their energies in a hundred 
various directions. They became 
lawyers, engineers, merchants, ma- 
nufacturers, men of letters—they 
engaged in all the pursuits which 
multiply upon mankind in the pro- 
gressive life of modern civilization. 
The governmental machinery of the 
Northern States in the main worked 
so well and so easily, that there was 
little to call for the devotion of great 
abilities to the affairs of the State. 
Political life at the North grew less 
and less attractive to men of power- 
ful intellect, high character, and 
noble ambition. Political life at 
the South, on the contrary, tended 
to monopolize more and more the 
activity of the prosperous planting 
classes. For while the North con- 
ceived the great objects of American 
political life to have been gained, 
and so were securely confident for 
the future, the South soon conceived 
a project difficult of fulfilment, and 
concentrated its energies for the 
realization of an uncertain future. 
Slavery, which had already begun 
to decay throughout the South at 
theepoch of the Revolution, suddenly 
revived within a few years after the 
adoption of the Constitution. Almost 
simultaneously with the develop- 
ment of the cotton manufacture in 
England, the discovery was made 
that the southern portion of the 
North American continent was, of 
all the countries in the world, the 
best adapted for the growth of 
cotton; and this discovery was 
naturally followed by the planting 
of cotton over all the sea-board 
slave territory of the Union. The 
gangs of negroes whom the planters 
of Carolina and Georgia had almost 
begun to regard as locusts, devour- 
ing the soil, were instantaneously 
converted into machines of immense 
value for the production of a staple, 
of which the supply, let it increase 
as rapidly as it might, could not 
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keep pace with the growing demand 
for it. The notion of emancipation 
rapidly began to fade out of the 
Southern mind, and gave place to 
other thoughts. How to secure 
room for the expansion of slavery, 
soon becamethe first care of Southern 
politicians. For, as all sagacious 
observers of the operation of the 
system of slavery havedemonstrated, 
the profitable employment of slave- 
labour is inconsistent with the deve- 
lopment of agricultural science, and 
demands a continual supply of new 
and unexhausted soil. The slave- 
holder, investing his capital in the 
purchase of the labourers themselves, 
and not, as here, merely in soil and 
machines, paying his free labourers 
out of his profit, must depend for 
his continued and progressive pro- 
sperity upon the cheapness a fa- 
cility with which he can transfer his 
slaves to fresh and fertile lands. An 
enormous additional item, viz., the 
price of slaves, being added to the 
cost of production, all other elements 
of that cost require to be propor- 
tionally smaller, or profits fail. 
Within the limits of the Union, as 
established by the Peace of 1783, the 
slaveholding interest was hampered 
by a restriction adopted in 1789 by 
the American Congress, and known 
in American history as the North- 
Western Ordinance. By the pro- 
visions of this ordinance, slavery 
had been confined to so much of the 
American territory as lay south of 
the river Ohio. Over against the 
American dominions, along the val- 
ley of the Mississippi, and the shores 
of the Gulf, lay the magnificent 
south-western possessions of Spain. 
These possessions passed into the 
hands of France during the con- 
vulsions which followed the great 
French Revolution; and in the 
general confusion and embroilment 
of the nations, the idea suggested 
itself to the Southern leaders, of 
negotiating with the First Consul of 
France for the transfer to America 
of the great territory of Louisiana. 
The acquisition of this territory was 
to be but the inauguration of a new 
American policy, of which the ob- 
ject should be, not the restriction, 
but the indefinite extension of 
slavery. The mere conception of 
such a policy, so utterly at variance 
as it was with the original ideas of 
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those who founded the American 
Republic, is a striking illustration 
of the boldness, the self-reliant au- 
dacity of the Southern politicians, 
and ought certainly to have aroused 
the Northern statesmen to a vivid 
sense of the danger which menaced 
their country and its institutions 
from a party of men so arrogant and 
so unscrupulous. But this effect 
was produced by it only in the minds 
of a few clear-sighted and high- 
spirited men. The majority of the 
Northern people were dazzled by 
the splendour of the proposed acces- 
sion to the territorial extent and the 
productive wealth of the nation. 
Lhe administration of the Govern- 
ment was lodged at that time (1803) 
in the hands of a Southern man— 
Mr. Jefferson, of Virginia —~ who 
was fully convinced (as his own 
recorded words assure us) that to 
acquire Louisiana, and add it to the 
Union, was fundamentally to violate 
the Constitution, and ‘make it 
blank paper by construction;’ but 
who held the gratification of his 
own political ambition dearer 
than all considerations of patriotic 
duty. Mr. Jefferson therefore 
threw the weight of his official 
influence and of his personal popu- 
larity with the dominant party of 
the Northern democracy, in favour 
of the measure. In vain did the 
best representatives and senators 
of the North oppose themselves 
with ardour and constancy to this 
first movement of the reactionary 
Southern party. They were but 
tamely supported by the busy and 
indifferent masses of their consti- 
tuencies, and the Southern leaders 
triumphed, defeating their Northern 
antagonists, as Mr. Randolph, of 
Virginia, did not hesitate to say to 
Mr. Quincy, of Massachusetts, * by 
the help of the white slaves of the 
North.’ Louisiana was added to 
the possessions of the Union, and 
the Southern superiority was esta- 
blished in the councils of the nation. 
From the date of that conflict, 
every great collision between the 
two sections of the Union, upon 
whatever question of foreign or 
domestic policy, has resulted in the 
triumph of the South. With the 
solitary exception of the adminis- 
tration of John Quincy Adams, 
between the years 1824 and 1828, 
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the Presidential authority has been 
steadily lodged in the hands of 
Southern men, or of men pledged 
and committed to the Soutiern 
policy. A majority of all the great 
offices of the State has been held by 
the South. The war of 1812 with 
this country was forced upon the 
commercial States of the North by 
the South; the tariff has been 
modelled and remodelled to suit the 
varying necessities of the South; 
the extension of internal improve- 
ments at the North and West has 
been checked by the South so far 
as the action of the general Govern- 
ment was concerned; the Missouri 
Compromise of 1819 was effected to 
satisfy the audacious demands 
of the South, which insisted upon 
the admission of new Slave States 
to the Union, and a renewed 
recognition by the Government of 
the institution of slavery. The an- 
nexation of ‘Texas, and the Mexi- 
can war which followed it, were 
Southern measures, resisted in vain 
by the public sentiment of the 
North. The South has compelled 
the enactment of laws authorizing 
postmasters at the South to violate 
the sanctity of the national mails, in 
order to seize and destroy such of 
their contents as should be held to 
be of an anti-slavery tendency. At 
the dictation of the South, the Fugi- 
tive Slave Bill was passed, in flat 
defiance of the deepest feelings and 
the most sacred sentiments of the 
Northern peopie. And finally, in 
1854, the South was gratified by 
the sacrifice to slavery of every safe- 
guard which had been erected by 
the Constitution and the laws to 
keep for freedom the unsettled ter- 
ritories of the Union. 

Through now fifty years the 
Southern political leaders have re- 
lentlessly and victoriously pursued 
their object of securing an unlimited 
area for the extension of slavery. 
While the wiseacres of the North 
have been repeating the traditional 
language of the early Republican 
days, and assuring mankind that 
slavery in America was a limited 
and languishing entity which would 
long since have vanished from off 
the face of the earth, had not the 
slaveholders been inflamed into a 
passionate disregard of all their own 
interests by the injudicious attacks 
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of intemperate abolitionists—while 
we in England, marking only the 
marvellous increase of the pros- 
perity of America, and familiar with 
America only through her commerce, 
and of late through her literature, 
have been supposing that the life of 
power in America dwelt in those 
great Northern communities in 
which commerce and_ literature 
mainly flourish—through all this 
time the South has been steadily 
advancing, a serried phalanx, to the 
accomplishment of the purpose 
which it conceived so long ago. 
Slavery continually extended over 
new soils has been continually pro- 
fitable, and the slaveholders of the 
South, flown with continual success, 
have borne themselves as nobles in 
the Republic. One needs but to 
look through the lighter literature 
of America, to be satisfied that the 
position of the slaveholding class in 
the United States has been as nearly 
as possible analogous to that of the 
patricians inthe Romeof the Graeehi. 
*The tall, graceful, lordly, dark-eyed, 
and haughty Southerner’ has been 
the hero worshipped in the boarding 
schools and the milliners’ shops of 
America, as is the ‘young lord’ in 
thoseof Britain. The name ‘ Yankee,’ 
which we in Europe apply to all 
Americans indiscriminately, has in 
America a local application to the 
citizens of the Northern States, and 
is never used by the Southron, in 
speaking of his countrymen, save as 
a term of contempt and opprobrium. 
It would be difficult to show that in 
the present existing type of the 
‘Southern gentleman’ there is any 
intrinsic justification to be found of 
the common Southern assumption 
of superior breeding, style, and 
blood. The Southern planters, as 
a body—so far, at least, as our 
acquaintance with them extends 
(and it has not been inconsiderable) 
—certainly do not surpass, if they 
so much as equal, the professional 
men and the merchants of the North, 
in any of the personal elements of 
distinction. Neither in manners, in 
morals, nor in mind, need the active 
communities of the North fear a 
comparison with the self-indulgent 
populations of the South. We doubt, 
indeed, if, from the records of cri- 
minal proceedings in all the Northern 
States, an instance could be culled 
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of conduct so foul and degrading, 
perpetrated by a man of decent 
standing, as that of which Mr. 
Brooks, of SouthCarolina, was guilty 
in his attack upon Senator Sumner. 
And we are sure that it would be 
impossible to find a Northern com- 
munity so lost to all sense of shame 
and of manly honour as the popula- 
tion must have been which endorsed 
that ruflianly act by returning the 
criminal to the Congress from which 
he had been virtually expelied. For 
what are the facts of that case, as 
testified by the guilty parties them- 
selves? A Northern Senator utters 
some stinging observations upon 
the behaviour of South Carolina 
during the Revolutionary War, and 
makes some sharp replies to very 
abusive attacks which had been 
made upon himself by a Senator 
from that State. Several days after 
the delivery of the speech in the 
course of which these observations 
and replies were made, a member 
of the other House of Congress 
resolves to exact personal satisfac- 
tion from the speaker—and this on 
the ground that offence had been 
given to himself asa citizen of South 
Carolina, and as a nephew of the 
South Carolinian Senator to whom 
Mr. Sumner had replied. Having 
come to this resolution, our Member 
takes counsel with two personal 
friends as to the means of putting 
it into execution. His own inten- 
tion is to meet the Northern Senator 
in the street, and call him there to 
account. But this intention is dis- 
approved by his friends. ‘ Beware,’ 
they say to him, ‘ Sumner is a larger 
man than yourself, and a more 
powerful man. Moreover, we un- 
derstand that he is a capital pugilist. 
If you should attack him in the 
street, you might come off second 
best, and that would be a sad thing 
indeed!’ 

Our chivalrous defender of South 
Carolinian honour is struck by the 
force of thesearguments, and exhibits 
a quick and graceful apprehension 
of their practical good sense, which 
would have done honour to Falstaff 
himself. ‘I will assail him on the 
Capitol steps,” he then proposes, 
‘where I might take up a good 
position and fall upon the unsus- 

icious Senator from above, as the 
Swiss at Morgarten fell upon the 
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Austrians.’ But the sagacious 
friends of this reckless knight 
know a trick worth two of that. 
‘The Capitol steps are not so 
numerous, nor so steep,’ they sug- 
gest, ‘that a vigorous man like 
Sumner should ‘lose his wind’ in 
mounting them, and he might give 
you trouble, even when caught at 
such disadvantage. Your true 
plan of campaign is this. Boldly 
enter the Senate House after the 
adjournment; wait patiently and 
bravely till ail the personal friends 
of Mr. Sumner shall have left the 
Hall, and then, while he is seated 
at his desk, engaged in writing, and 
wholly unconscious of your presence, 
approach him, suddenly address 
him, and ere he can recover from 
the surprise of your appearance, 
smite him upon the head.’ This 
plan the hero of South Carolina 
adopted and carried out to the 
letter. Let not our readers suppose 
that we have exaggerated the facts 
of the case, or drawn uponour imagi- 
nation for the counsels of Mr. 
Brooks’s comforters. We have 
mitigated, in some details, the 
published avowals, made with pomp 
and conscious pride, by the two 
individuals who aided and abetted 
Mr. Brooks in this cowardly felony. 
And we repeat the assertion of our 
belief, that there does not exist a 
Northern town of respectable size, 
or of any size, in which the doer of 
such a deed, and the givers of such 
counsel, would not have been sent 
to gaol amid the execrations of 
the people. It is simply ridiculous 
to claim the credit of good manners 
and good breeding for the commu- 
nity which could tolerate and even 
applaud such conduct. It is, in- 
deed, conduct which carries us back 
to the early days of the Southern 
settlements; but it savours more 
of Alsatia than of Whitehall. The 
vulgar Northern notion of the 
‘Southern gentlemen’ must have 
been sadly disturbed by this inci- 
dent. It ought to have been shaken 
long ago. For although the pre- 
sent year is the first which has 
witnessed the use of actual physical 
violence as anexpression of Southern 
sentiment andopinion, the habitually 
overbearing manner of the Southern 
men in Congress to their Northern 
colleagues has long been proverbial 
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in America. Northern men who 
had been elected to Congress on 
the ground of their known anti- 
slavery views, have been just as 
regularly and just as speedily sent 
to coventry in the American Con- 
gress, as a Radical would have been 
in our Parliament before the pass- 
ing of the Reform Bill. 

Forty years ago that wise and 
celebrated man, Judge Story, de- 
nounced the schemes of the 
‘Southern leaders’ as the ‘insolent 
Virginia policy ;’ and the advocacy 
of that policy has been always as 
insolent as was its first conception. 
The public men who have ventured 
to oppose any of the great measures 
of the Southern policy, have been 
met, not merely with argument and 
with oratory, but with threats and 
denunciations, and all the machinery 
of personal intimidation. 

The Northern representatives, 
who, thanks to the political indif- 
ference and apathy of the better 
classes at the North, and to the 
blind confidence in their party 
leaders of the masses, have been 
too often mere political gamesters 
or ordinary men of business, have 
generally quailed before the fiery 
audacity of their antagonists. So 
common a weakness was this on the 
part of Northern men in Congress, 
and so well known was it to the 
South, that when the ‘Compromises 
of 1850’ were under discussion, one 
of the leading journals of Virginia 
proposed that the Southern men 
should ‘go into the House of Repre- 
sentatives armed with ladies’ riding- 
whips, and chastise the Yankee re- 
presentatives into obedience.’ This, 
of course, may be considered but 
the frothy ebullition of one man’s 
vulgar petulance, yet the journal in 
which it appeared is one of the 
oldest at the South; and it is not 
in this way that even vulgar men 
are accustomed to talk of antagonists 
whom they have been forced to 
respect. 

More significant than the actions 
of individuals are, of course, the 
actions of the States in their sove- 
reign capacities ; and no Southern 
youth has ever borne himself more 
lottily among his compeers at the 
Northern school or college, than 
have the Southern sovereignties in 
their intercourse with their con- 
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federates. South Carolina, for in- 
stance, thought fit to enact as a law 
that all coloured seamen coming 
into her ports should be taken out 
of the vessels in which they sailed, 
and imprisoned in the common gaol 
till the departure of the ship. This 
measure was intended to prevent 
the dissemination of dangerous doc- 
trines among the negrves of Carolina 
by their more fortunate brethren 
from abroad. It was a gross viola- 
tion of the Constitution which had 
expressly provided that the citizens 
of any one State should enjoy in all 
the other states the rights to which 
they were entitled at home; and 
Massachusetts accordingly resolved 
to interfere, constitutionally and 
legally, for the protection of her 
coloured citizens. With this object 
she despatched to Charleston an 
agent commissioned to bring the 
matter to a trial before the United 
States Courts in Carolina. ‘This 
agent had been selected with especial 
reference to the moderation of his 
views and the respectability of his 
character. He was a lawyer of the 
highest standing, an ex-State-Se- 
nator, and a gentleman advanced in 
years. He went to Charleston, 
accompanied by his daughter, and 
took lodgings at an hotel. His 
arrival created the greatest excite- 
ment in the city, and the legislature 
of South Carolina, then sitting 
at Columbia, was thrown into a 
ferment by the news. It was re- 
solved that he should be sent out of 
the’ State by force, and a committee 
of ‘gentlemen’ waited upon him to 
inform him that it would not be safe 
for him or for his daughter to remain 
in Charleston. To this indignity 
Massachusetts submitted, and con- 
tented herself with vindicating the 
rights of her Commission and her 
own honour by—a series of resolu- 
tions ! 

A similar insult has been but 
recently put upon the same Northern 
State, by the State of Alabama, 
which officially returned a copy of 
‘Resolutions of the Massachusetts 
Legislature,’ forwarded to Alabama 
according to custom, by the Go- 
vernor of Massachusetts, with the 
declaration that ‘Alabama wished 
no further intercourse with such a 
State as Massachusetts.’ And 
during the past winter a bill was 
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proposed, and came near to being 
carried, in the Alabama Legislature, 
providing that ‘criminal assaults 
committed upon citizens of Massa- 
chusetts should afford no cause of 
action in the Courts of Alabama. 
And that any citizen of Alabama to 
whom money was due from a citizen 
of Massachusetts, might seize upon 
the property of any citizen of 
Massachusetts which he could find 
in Alabama, and indemnify himself 
therefrom.’ 

Upon the notorious fact that it is 
not safe for any Northern man to 
travel in the Southern States unless 
he restrains the expression of his 
anti-slavery opinions, or has no 
anti-slavery opinions to restrain, 
we need not dwell. The real 
relation which the South considers 
itself to hold towards the North, 
was clearly set forth not long ago, 
by the Richmond Enquirer, a 
prominent journal of Virginia. 
According to the Enquirer, the 
Southern States represent in the 
American Confederacy, the Roman 
element, while the Northern States 
represent the Greek. The Romans, 
says the Enquirer, were born for 
politics and for dominion; the 
Greeks for arts and sciences, for 
commerce and manufactures—the 
Romans to rule the world, the 
Greeks to enrich their masters, and 
to develop the resources of the 
earth. While the Northern States 
have been building, and sailing, and 
forging, and ploughing, and invent- 
ing, and writing, and painting, and 
carving, the Southern States have 
been monopolizing political power, 
and planning dominion. Inaword, 
the South is the Imperial mistress, 
the North the clever and skilful 
slave. 

Rarely have these notions been 
so frankly avowed by a Southern 
journal, but they are to be discerned 
in the whole course of Southern 
policy. In no act of American his- 
tory has their influence been more 
conspicuously visible, however, than 
in the affair of Kansas. 

The territory of Kansas lay north 
of 36° 30’ north lat., and was con- 
sequently guaranteed to freedom 
by the Missouri Compromise, which 
had established that imaginary line 
as the boundary beyond which 
slavery must not pass. Kansas is 
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essentially a wheat-growing and a 
pasture country, and neither its soil, 
its position, nor its producis make it 
a desirable,country for the slave- 
holder. For overthrowing the Mis- 
souri Compromise and for striving 
to mtroduce slavery into Kansas, 
the South had but one motive, and 
that motive was to complete its own 
victory over the North, and utterly 
to achiev e its old pr ject of reve rsing 
the character of the American Re- 
public. It was an act of deliberate 
aggression upon the Free States. 
And the first aggression of the Bill 
was followed up closely by the vio- 
lent and outrageous invasion of the 
territory of Kansas from Missouri, 
bythe violent and outrageous seizure 
of the ballot boxes, about which the 
people ot Kansas had assembled to 
elect their territorial Levislature, 
and by the violent and outrageous 
establishment of a Legislature ille- 
gally chosen. From the first to the 
last the conduct of the South in re- 
spect to Kansas has been aggressive, 
insolent, overbearing. The people 
of Kansas have been treated by the 
Southern States, and by the Ameri- 
can President, who is merely a tool 
of the Southern party, precisely as 
if they were a population of rebels. 
When the Congressional Committee 
charged to inquire into the Kansas 
affair appeared before the President 
to represent the distressed and en- 
dangered state of the settlers, that 
personage made them a reply w hich 
we hope noAmerican willever forget, 
a reply which shows more distinctly 
than pages of eloquent reprobation 
could, to what a degree of degrada- 
tion the oligarchic rule of the South 
has brought the American Execu- 
tive. ‘There would have been no 
trouble in Kansas,’ said this succes- 
sor of Washington, ‘had the people 
been more anxious for peace and 
less concerned about their institu- 
tions!’ What,indeed,are the United 
States coming to, when they have 
already come to this! To anything 
much worse than this they cannot 
very well come; and we choose to 
hope that they are coming to some- 
thing a great deal better. 

We do not believe the seventeen 
millions of the North to be so pusil- 
lanimous that they will tamely sub- 
mit to the insolent dictation which 
has now thrown off all disguise, and 
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boldly signs them to its feet. We 
do not b “hie ve the seventeen millions 
of the North to be so perverted by 
prosperity, so corrupted with mate- 
rialism, so false to all the great 
ideas of their great ancestors, as to 
be prepared to acquiesce in the tri- 
umph of slavery, to defile the sacred 
shrine of liberty, to dethrone justice 
in the Republic, and to deify brute 
force. We cannot indeed he ip see- 
ing that the poison taint has entered 
into the Northern life; we read 
with sorrow and concernof Northern 
men who publicly pronounce the 
Declaration of Independence to have 
been an extravagance; and we 
hardly know whether to feel indig- 
nation or contempt for the Northern 
men of maiure years and decent 
understanding who can assemble 
now to deprecate the ‘ formation of 
geographical parties,’ as if a party 
organised to oppose the extension of 
slavery could help being a ‘ geo- 
graphical party.’ Still, we do not, 
we will not despair of the great 
Republic. We cannot believe that 
Providence will permit the ‘mad- 
ness and violence of a few’ to throw 
away the magnificent future which 
seemed opening 80 brightly upon 
the United States. We will hope 
that the will soon be 
silenced by the great voice of the 
Northern people uniting to prevent 
the collisions of civil war, or the 
worse catastrophe—both for the 
South and the North—of an assured 
Southern domination, by a resolute 
exhibition of that overwhelming 
strength which God assuredly has 
not given to in vain. We 
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look with anxiety for the results of 
the pending election in America; 
for though the choice of President 
now made cannot, of course, be 
followed by the immediate settle- 
ment of the mighty question at 
issue, yet it will go far towards 
contributing to that result by 
vindicating the intention of the 
Northern States to do their duty. 
Personally, Colonel Kremont would 
seem to be quite the man of the 
hour for America. Young, brave, 
resolute, intelligent, and, above all, 
honest and manly in his love of 
freedom, he would seem peculiarly 
fitted to execute the deliberate. will 
of a free people, and quietly but 
firmly to coerce into reason and 
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rule an overbearing, irrational, and 
violent minority. If, on the other 
hand, the destinies of the United 
States be surrendered on the 4th of 
November from the hands of Mr. 
Pierce into those of a successor like 
unto himself (and such a successor 
Mr. page will certainly be in 
respect » his public policy), who 
shall dare cast the horoscope of our 
Transatlantic kinsmen ? 

But we will not even suggest the 
possibility of an evil issue for the 
nation which began so well. We 
will keep our hopes of America 
bright, and ke ~p warm our faith in 
the virtue, the moral force, the will 
of those mighty 4 States upon 
whom God has laid it to save, not 
themselves alone an Southern 
dominion, but the foolish and pas- 
sionate South also from the deadly 
domination of its own senseless, 
barbarous, and wicked spirit. 


Nore. this paper was 
printed we have found in a Cana- 
dian journal the following résumé 
of Southern opinions on the subject 
of slave labour and its extension ; 
which we cannot withhold from our 
readers, so remarkable a confirma- 
tion does it lend to all that we have 
said of the Southern spirit and the 
Southern policy in America :— 

THE NEW ‘DEMOCRATIC’ 

DOCTRINE. 
Slavery not to be confined to the Negro 
e, but to be meade the universal 
condition of the labouring classes of 
society. 


— Since 
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Not many years ago the Southern 
slaveholders were contented to have 
their ‘human chattels’ protected in the 
States where they held them. 

Newt, they demanded and secured five 
Slave States from acquired territory 
(La., Fla., Ark., Mo., and Texas), 
while the Free States have only secured 
two— Iowa and California. 

Next, the Slave power demanded all 
the and broke down the 
Missouri Compromise, which secured a 
part of those territories to free labour. 

Next, they demanded the right to 
come into the Free States with their 
slaves whenever they choose and stay as 
long as they please; and the United 
States Courts seem about to yield to 
them, and grant this outrageous de- 
mand. 

But the last, the crowning, the diabo- 
lical assumption is, that Slavery is not 
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but must be made to include Jabouring 
WHITE MEN also. This doctrine, 
which is so monstrous and shocking as 
almost to seem incredible, is now openly 
avowed and defended by very many of 
the newspapers and of the publi c men of 
the South that support James Buchanan, 
The doctrine is ee pro laimed by some 
Northern hewspape rs of the so-called 
Democratic party, but not generally 
with such boldness asin the South. To 
show the exact extent and nature of this 
dectrine of enslaving WHITE MEN, 
the following extracts from Buchanan 
papers and from the speeches of 
Buchanan men are given. 

The Richmond Examiner, one of the 
leading Democratic papers in Virginia, 
ardently supporting Mr. Buchanan, 
holds the following language in a late 
issue :— 

‘Until recently, the defence of slavery 
has laboured under great difficulties, be- 
cause its apologists (for they were 
apologists) took half-way grounds, ‘I hey 
confined the defence of slavery to mere 
Negro slavery is right natural and neces- 
sary, and does not depend upon difference 
of COMPLEXION. The laws of the 
Slave States justefy the holding of 
WHITE MEN in bondage. : : 

Another Buchanan paper, the leading 
one in South Carolina, says :— 

‘Slavery is the natural and normal 
condition of the labouring man, whether 
WHITE or black.—The great evil of 
Northern free society is, that it is bur- 
dened with a servile class of MECHA- 
NICS and LABOURERS, unjit for 
self-government, and yet clothed with 
the attributes and powers of citizens, 
Master and slave is a relation in society 
as necessary as that of parent and child ; 
and the Northern States will yet have 
to introduce it. Their theory of free 
government is a delusion.’ 

There’s ‘ Democratic’ doctrine for you, 
with a vengeance ; ‘our theory of free 
governments delusion’ —‘labou: ing men, 
whether white or black, to be slaves.’ 
Verily, matters are coming to a pretty 
mass with us. The Richmond (Va.) 
Enquirer, Mr. Buchanan's confidential 
organ, and considered by the ‘ Demo- 
cratic’ party as its ablest paper in the 
South, speaks as follows, in a recent 
number :— 

‘ Repeatedly have we asked the North, 
‘Has not the experiment of universal 
liberty FAILED? Are not the evils 
of FREE SOCIETY INSUFFER- 
ABLE? And do not most thinking 
men among you propose to subvert and 
reconstruct it?’ Stillno answer. This 

gloomy silence is another conclusive 
aaa added to many other conclusive 
evidences we have furnished, that free 
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society in the long run is an impracticable 
form of society ; it is everywhere starv- 
ing, demoralized, and 
We repeat, then, that policy y and hu- 
manity alike forbid the extension of the 
evils of free society to new people and 
coming generations. Two opposite forms 
of society cannot, among civilized men, 
coexist and endure. The one must give 
way and cease to exist—the other be- 
come universal. If free society be un- 
natural, immoral, and unchristian, it 
must fall, and give way to slave society 
—a social system old as the world, uni- 
versal as man.’ 

And the Muscogee (Ala.) Herald, 
another valiant Buchanan organ, says: 

‘Free Society! we sicken of the 
name. What is it but a conglomera- 
tion of greasy mechanics, filthy operators, 
small-fisted farmers, and moon-struck 
theorists? All the Northern and espe- 
cially the New England States are de- 
void of society fitted for = bred gen- 
tlemen This is yeur free society 
which the Northern ‘ani are endea- 
vouring to extend into Kansas.’ 

And the South Side Democrat, another 
prominent Buchanan paper, in Virginia, 
whose editor was supported for Clerk of 
the House of Representatives by the 
Democratic members of the present 
Congress —T. J. D. Fuller, of Maine, 
among them— abuses everything free 
after this style :— 

‘We have got to hating everything 
with the prefix free, from free negroes 
down and up through the whole cata- 
logue — free farms, free labour, free 
society, free will, free thinking, free 
children, and free schools—all belong- 
ing to the same brood of damnable isms. 
But the worst of all these abominations 
is the modern system of free schools. 
The New England system of free schools 
has been the cause and prolific source 
of the infidelities and treasons that have 
turned her cities into Sodoms and Go- 
morrahs, and her land into the common 
nestling-places of howling Bedlamites. 
We abominate the system, because the 
schools are free.’ 

The Charleston (S. C.) Standard, 
another Democratic paper, in defending 
the murderer Herbert (the Democratic 
Congressman), who shot the poor Irish 
waiter, says :-— 

‘If white men accept the offices of 
menials, it should be expected that they 
will do so with an apprehension of their 
relation to society, and the disposition 
quietly to encounter both the responsi 
bilities and liabilities which the relation 
imposes.’ 
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The Alabama Mail, 
on the same, says :— 

‘It is getting time that waiters at 
the North were convinced that they 
are servants, and not ‘gentlemen’ in 
disguise.—We hope this Herbert affair 
will teach them prudence.’ 

So much for extracts from ‘ Demo- 
cratic’ newspapers. Now for a few 
from Democratic speeches. ae 
Downs, late Democratic Senator from 
Louisiana, in an elaborate and carefully- 
prepare 2d speech, published in the Wash- 
ington Globe, Says: — 

‘I call upon the opponents of slavery 
to prove that the white labourers of the 
North are as happy, as contented, or as 
comfortable, as the slave of the South. 
In the South the slaves do not suffer 
one-tenth of the evils endured by the 
white labourers of the North. Poverty 
is unknown to the Southern slave, for 
as soon as the master of slaves becomes 
too poor to provide for them, he sells 
them to others who can take care of 
them. This, sir, is one of the excel- 
lences of the system of slavery, and this 
the superior condition of the Southern 
slave over the Northern white labourer.’ 

According to Mr. Downs (then good 
Democratic authority), all that the 
Northern white labourer requires is 
somebody to sell him when he falls into 
poverty. Admirable philanthropy !— 
beautiful Democracy!! Senator Cle- 
mens, of Alabama, declared, in the 
U.S. Senate, that ‘the operatives of 
New England were not as well situated 
nor as comfortably off as the slaves that 
cultivate the rice and cotton-fields of 
the South.” Ina recent speech by Mr. 
Reynolds, Pierce-Buchanan- Democratic 
candidate for Congress from Missouri, 
that gentleman distinctly asserted that 
‘The same construction of the power 
of Congress to exclude slavery from a 
United States Territory, would justify 
the Government in including foreign- 
born citizens—Germans and Irish as 
well as niggers! 

These extracts are not taken from 
obscure prints or obscure men. They 
are from the active, influential papers 
and influential men who lead the Demo- 
cratic party. It is for the free and 
intelligent mechanics and farmers and 
labourers of Maine (and they comprise 
nearly the whole population) to decide 
whether they will co-operate with a 
party whose leading spirits thus con- 
demn their honourable callings, and 
brand them with every opprobrious 
epithet. —Kennebec Journal. 
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